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LECTURE  XIX. 

CHARLES  IL 


I 


In  my  last  lecture^  after  calling  your  attention  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  vhile  the  measures  of  his 
government  were  directed  by  Clarendon,  I  endeavoured  to 
give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  second  part  of  the  sama 
reign,  and  more  particularly  of  the  information  that  might 
be  collected  respecting  it,  from  different  publication^  and 
above  all  from  the  papers  of  Daliymple. 

This  second  part  of  his  reign  is  marked  by  the  coDBtitn- 
tional  struggle  between  Charles  and  the  patriotic  i»artT,  and 
may  itself  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

During  this  &:st  part  of  the  struggle,  that  to  which  I  hava 
already  referred,  not  only  were  the  liberties  of  this  country 
in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  peril,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  his  connccliun  with 
Charles,  the  liberties  also  of  Holland,  and  the  interests  of 
all  Europe. 

I  must  now  allude  to  what  I  consider  as  the  remaining 
part  of  this  contest  between  Charles  and  the  friends  of  civil 
freedom,  when  the  patriotic  leaders  had  to  contend,  not  only 
with  the  king,  but  also  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  when, 
on  account  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  reb'giun  of  the 
latter,  they  were  at  last  driven  to  the  resolution  of  en- 
deavouring to  exclude  him  from  the  throne. 

During  the  first  period  of  their  contest  with  the  crown,  tha 
patriotic  leaders  must  be  considered  as  successful.    The  kin& 
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ve  ma;  remember,  broke  tbe  seals  of  his  declaration  and 
gave  way. 

But  during  this  second  period,  the  event  was  otherwise ; 
the  king  could  neither  be  persuaded  nor  intimidated  into  any 
compliance  with  tbe  wishes  of  his  opponents ;  and  the  struggle 
ended  at  length  in  the  execution  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
and  in  the  ruin  of  all 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting 
their  intentions  and  conduct  during  this  latter  period  (during 
their  struggle  with  the  king  on  the  subject  of  tbe  excluuon 
of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne),  there  can  be  none 
respecting  the  merit  of  their  exertions  during  the  former 
period.  Had  the  king  then  suceeded,  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land might  have  perished. 

On  the  whole,  tbe  contest  by  which  the  reign  of  Cbarlee  II. 
is  distinguished,  can  be  considered  as  inferior  in  interest  and 
importance  only  to  that  which  inunediately  preceded  it, 
during  the  era  of  the  great  rebeUion;  and  such  was  the 
necessity  of  resistance  to  the  son,  as  well  as  to  the  father, 
that  the  same  Englishmen  who  have  loved  and  revered  the 
memory  of  Hampden,  have  never  ceased  to  venerate  the 
virtue  and  respect  the  patriotism  of  Sidney  and  Lord 
BusselL 

The  regular  historians  will  give  you  the  detail  of  th 
transactiona  by  which  this  period  is  rendered  so  memarab' 
But  you  must  by  all  means  continue  your  study  of  the  ' 
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Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  These,  with  Charleiy  were 
rather  the  instruments  than  the  objects  of  his  designs;  bat 
the  duke  really  had  opinions  that  were  dear  to  him ;  and  he 
thoroughly  and  from  his  heart  did  detest  and  abjure  all  men, 
principles,  and  parties  that  presumed  to  interfere  with  the 
powers  that  be,  either  in  church  or  state. 

When  the  duke  speaks  of  the  proceedings  of  parliameiit 
(174),  his  expressions  are,  **  His  Majesty  was  forced  to  pro- 
rogue them ;  I  fear  they  will  be  very  disorderly.  They  will 
leaye  the  king  nothing  but  the  empty  name  of  king;  no 
more." 

He  and  the  king  had.  now  to  meet  the  due  punishment  of 
their  conduct,  the  just  consequences  of  their  oonspiraeieB 
against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country ;  and  their 
perplexities  and  anxieties  can  be  no  proper  subject  of  the 
slightest  Efympathy  or  compassion. 

But  questions  like  those  comprehended  in  the  Exclusion 
Bill  (whether  the  regular  and  presumptive  heir  shall  or  shall 
not  ascend  the  throne)  must  always  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  calamities  that  can  befall  a  nation ;  and  their  yerj 
agitation  is  a  complete  proof  of  criminality  having  existed 
somewhere,  either  in  those  who  have  administered  the 
government,  or  in  those  who  are  opposed  to  them,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  former. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy,  and  nothing  can  be  more  true, 
than  to  say,  that  all  government  being  intended  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  the  community  have  a  right  to  deviate  from 
the  line  of  succession  when  the  presumptive  heir  is  a  just 
subject  of  their  apprehension.  But  what,  in  the  meantime, 
are  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  existing  government  and  of 
that  presumptive  heirl  What  sort  of  acquiescence  or  degree 
of  patriotism  is  to  be  expected  from  them)  It  is  in  vain  to 
suppose  that  questions  of  this  tremendous  nature  can  be 
decided  by  the  mere  reasonableness  of  the  case,  or  either 
settled  or  discussed  without  the  imminent  hazard  of  Uie 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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all  the  sufferings  of  civil  war,  from  anarchy,  usurpation,  and 
military  despotism ;  it  is  naturally,  from  the  gencnil  sobriety 
of  its  habits  both  of  speculation  and  conduct,  dutiful  and 
loyal;  is  always  very  properly  attached  to  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  monarchy ;  nor  is  it  ever  the  natural  turn  of 
men,  more  especially  of  bodies  of  men,  or  of  a  whole  nation, 
to  provide  against  future  evils  by  extraordinary  expedients,  in 
themselves  a  sort  of  evil,  in  themselves  exposed  to  objection, 
.and  in  every  respect  difficult  and  dis^agrceable.  The  conduct, 
therefore,  to  be  pursued  by  the  king  was  plain,  and  the  result 
much  what  might  have  been  expected.  Ho  kept  at  issue  with 
his  parliaments,  making  to  them  reasonable  thou^^h  not  sin- 
cere offers,  and  addressing  them  with  temper  and  dignity ;  till 
at  last  the  public,  as  will  always  be  the  case  when  there  is  a 
proper  exercise  of  skill  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign, sided  with  him,  and  left  the  constitution  (as  usual)  to 
its  fate,  and  the  patriots  to  their  fortunes. 

This  is  a  very  curious  part  of  our  history,  and  should  be 
attentively  considered.  The  king,  having  dissolved  two  par- 
liaments rapidly,  issued  a  declaration,  which  was  made  publie 
and  read  in  the  churches.  It  contained  the  defence  of  hm 
conduct,  and  his  appeal  to  the  people.  It  is  given  only  in 
substance  by  the  historians;  in  Kennct,  however,  the  words 
of  it  appear.  It  is  very  improperly  omitted  by  Cobbett  All 
the  material  parts  are  given,  in  the  words  of  it,  by  the  histo- 
rian Ralph. 

A  very  full  and  spirited  reply  was  drawn  up  by  the  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  chiefly  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
under  whose  name  it  was  published,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  and  speakers  of  the  time.  The 
substance  of  this  reply  is  in  Ralph,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  in 
the  appendix  of  Cobbett  It  is  long,  and  some  parts  of  it 
may  be  read  more  slightly  than  others ;  but  it  is  in  general 
highly  deserving  of  attention,  not  nly  because  it  is  necessary 
to  the  explanation  of  the  great  constitutional  questions  then 
before  the  public,  but  because  it  shows  that  the  notions  of 
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iotelligeiit  meo,  with  regard  to  the  conatitutioa  itself  were 
veiy  fullj  adjusted  before  the  Berolutioa  ia  1688,  and  were, 
at  that  great  epoch,  rather  confirmed  thaa  altered  or  im- 
proved- 

But  the  reasonings  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  of  no  effect 
"  The  king,"  says  the  historian  Balph,  "  had  the  advantage 
of  the  dispute  (page  589).  His  condescending  to  appeal  to 
his  people  soflened  their  hearts,  if  it  did  not  coavinoe  their 
understandings;  he  appeared  to  be  au  object  of  compassion; 
he  appeared  to  have  been  all  this  while  on  the  deiensive. 
The  ofiers  he  had  made  were  thought  more  weighty  than  his 
adversaries'  objections;  and,  in  short,  he  was  no  sooner 
pitied  than  he  was  believed  j  and,  above  all,  the  artful  turn 
given  in  his  declaration  to  the  commons'  vote  in  &vour  of  the 
nonconformists,  drew  in  all  the  clergy  and  their  followers  to 
his  side  in  a  body.  The  cry  of  'Church  and  king'  was 
again  renewed,  was  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other;  and,  as  if  it  were  a  charm  to  debase  the  spirit 
and  cloud  the  understanding,  produced,"  eays  the  historian, 
"  such  a  train  of  detestable  flatteries  to  the  throne,  mingled 
with  BO  many  flagrant  proo&  of  a  sordid  disposition  to  enter 
into  a  voluntary  vassalage,  as  might  very  easily  make  an 
En^iehman  blush  for  liis  coimtry  while  he  read  them,  and 
would  have  made  a  Boman  or  a  Spartan  exclaim,  '  The  godr 
created  these  barbarians  to  be  slaves.' " 

The  address  of  our  own  univermty  on  this  occasion  may  ^ 
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some  few  of  the  twenty-seven,  that  are  brought  forward,  no 
doubt,  to  be  reprobated,  and  some  few  despised,  but  many 
of  them  the  common  political  maxims  of  the  Whigs;  the 
compact,  &o,;  but  all  and  every  one  of  them  were  now 
pronounced  to  be  &dse,  seditious,  impious,  and  most  of  them 
also  heretical,  blasphemous,  &c.  The  members  of  the  uni- 
versity are  to  be  interdicted  from  reading  of  the  books  con- 
taining them;  the  books  themselves  to  be  publicly  burnt,  &c. 

"The  floodgates  of  loyalty  being  opened,"  says  Ealph 
(592),  "  the  gazettes  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  January 
following  (that  is,  from  the  publication  of  the  declaration) 
are  little  more  than  a  collection  of  testimonies,  that  the 
people  were  weary  of  aU  those  rights  and  privileges  that  make 
subjection  safe  and  honourable." 

Quotations  to  show  the  folly  of  some,  the  prostitution  of 
all,  would  be  endless,  and  at  last  it  seems  even  Lord  Halifax, 
the  minister,  turned  squeamish,  and  grew  sick  of  them. 

Whatever  difficulty  may  belong  to  the  question  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be  neces- 
sary at  the  time,  still  if  we  consider  what  had  long  been  the 
known  characters  of  Charles  and  James,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  court,  its  connection  with  France  (which  had  been  pub- 
licly proved  in  the  course  of  Danby's  impeachment),  its 
measures  through  the  whole  of  the  reign,  and  the  idea  then 
entertained  of  the  deadliness  of  the  sin  of  Popery,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  manner  in  which  the  community  totally 
deserted  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  not  very  creditable  to  the  national  character.  The 
result  was,  a  new  temptation  to  the  political  virtues  of  the 
king,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  failed.  Instead  of  justifying  the 
unbounded  and  headlong  attachment  of  his  people,  by  showing 
in  his  turn  a  due  care  and  veneration  for  their  constitutional 
rights,  a  dishonest  advantage  was  taken  of  their  blind  par- 
tiality^ and  the  administration  of  the  government  became,  in 
every  point,  as  arbitrary  and  unprincipled  as  brutal  judges, 
dishonourable  magistrate,  and  wicked  ministers^  under  the 
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patronage  and  protection  of  the  court,  could  poBsibI;  ren- 

And  then  commenced,  in  like  manner,  the  tempt&tion  of 
the  popular  leaders ;  they  had  been  defeated — what  were  they 
to  dot  The  meaeures  of  the  court  were  detealaJJe;  this 
must  be  allowed.  The  constitution  of  England  seemed  to  be, 
certainly  for  a  season,  perhaps  for  ever,  at  an  end.  Charles 
might  live  long,  or,  aa  James  II.  was  to  succeed,  the  TJoJationB 
of  the  law  might  by  prescription  become  the  law.  All  this 
was  true,  and  might  very  naturally  affect  the  popular  leaders 
with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  mortification  and  sorrow; 
more  especially  as  they  saw,  that  the  public  had  abandoned 
them,  and,  with  some  few  eiceptiona,  everywhere  continued 
to  abandon  them.  But  what  then  was  the  effect  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  patriotic  leaders?  Instead  of  reflecting  how 
capricious  a  master  they  served,  when  the  public  was  that 
master,  how  prone  tJi  run  into  extremes,  how  easily  deceived, 
how  little  either  able  or  disposed  to  take  care  of  itself,  how 
pardonable  in  its  follies,  because  always  honest  in  its  inten- 
tions; instead  of  meditating  on  topics  so  obvious  as  these, 
most  of  the  popular  leaders,  particularly  Shaftesbury,  seemed 
to  have  lost  on  this  occasion  all  temper  and  prudence,  and  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  but  an  ioaun'ection  and  force;  an 
insurrection  which  was  only  called  for  by  the  rabble  in 
London — force,  which  can  never  be  justified  even  with  right, 
but  under  the  strongest  assurance  of  success. 
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were  fatal  to  many  wlio  were  connected  with  them — they 
were  fatal  to  Algernon  Sidney  and  Lord  Russell.  These 
distinguished  men  were  tried  for  treason,  and  found  guilty, 
with  what  propriety  I  cannot  now  discuss.  Sidney  marched 
to  the  scaffold  as  to  a  victory,  displaying  at  his  execution,  as 
on  his  trial,  all  the  bold  and  sublime  traits  of  the  republican 
character.  The  steady  step,  the  serene  eye,  the  untroubled 
pulse,  the  unabated  resolve,  "  the  unconquerable  mind,  and 
freedom's  holy  flame  ;"  the  memory,  that  still  lingered  with 
delight  on  the  good  old  cause,  as  he  termed  it,  for  which  he 
was  to  shed  his  blood;  the  imagination,  that  even  in  the 
moments  of  death,  disdainful  alike  of  the  government,  its 
judges,  its  indictments,  and  its  executioners,  soared  away  to 
some  loftier  code  of  justice  and  of  right,  and  hung  enamoured 
on  its  own  more  splendid  visions  of  equality  and  freedom. 

The  spectators  presumed  not  to  shed  tears  in  the  presence 
of  Sidney,  but  their  tears  had  bedewed  the  scaffold  of  Lord 
Bussell;  Lord  Russell,  the  amiable  and  the  good;  the  hus- 
band with  whom  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  when  the 
partner  of  his  bosom  had  looked  her  last  farewell ;  the  friend, 
whom  the  faithful  Cavendish  would  have  died  to  save ;  the 
lover  of  truth,  the  lover  of  England ;  the  patriot  who  had 
laboured  to  assert^  not  change  her  constitution ;  filled  with  fio 
images  of  liberty,  as  Sidney  had  been,  di-awn  from  the  im- 
perfect models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  intent  on  a  mon- 
archy, restrained  by  popular  freedom,  and  on  popular  freedom 
civilised  by  a  monarchy;  imprudent,  rather  than  criminal;  a 
memorable  instance  to  show,  that  they  who  would  serve  their 
country,  are  not  to  mix  their  own  good  intentions  and  vir- 
tuous characters  with  those  of  men  of  doubtful  principles, 
irregular  and  violent  in  their  spirit;  men  whom  it  is  idle  for 
them  to  suppose  they  can  long  control,  and  whose  faults  they 
may  discern  clearly,  but  by  no  means  their  ultimate  designs. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  stniggle  between  pre- 
rogative and  privilege,  which,  after  all  the  horrors  of  the  civil 
war,  it  is  most  afflicting  and  mortifying  to  observe,  had,  in  the 
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firat  place,  once  more  to  be  renewed  during  the  reign  of  the 
restored  monarch,  and  in  the  second,  to  termimite  entirel; 
against  the  patriotic  cause. 

I  now  consider  m  jaelf  as  having  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles.  But  I  have  passed  hj  many  transactions, 
both  curious  and  important,  because  they  were  not  only  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  because  I  was  unwilling  to  have 
your  attention  withdrawn  for  a  moment  from  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  reign— the  resistance  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
Charles,  and  more  especially  the  measure  of  the  Esclusion 
BilL 

Thoee  transactions  omitted  by  me — the  bribes  received, 
as  appears  from  Dalrymple,  by  the  popular  leaders,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Test  Act,  the  Popish  Plot^  must  be 
well  observed  by  you. 

I  will  Bay  a  word  on  the  last  This  most  extraordinary 
afiair  may  reasonably  excite  the  curiouty,  but  will  in  vain 
exercise  tjie  inquiries  of  the  most  laborious  student. 

It  was  imposEdble  at  the  time,  it  has  been  ever  since  im- 
possible, properly  to  understand  it^  or  many  of  the  circum- 
stances vbich  BO  contributed  to  its  success  j  for  instance,  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey's  murder. 

Instead  of  labouring  to  investigate  what  the  fury  of  those 
times  leaves  U3  little  chance  of  understanding,  there  is  much 
remains  which  may  be  perfectly  understood,  and  to  which  it 
may  be  fiir  more  important  for  you  to  direct  your  reflections : 
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time,  the  same  violence  of  prejudice  or  terror,  which  more 
naturally  belongs  to  the  blind  and  precipitate  poanons  of  the 
populace,  they  themselves  became  populace;  like  the  very 
mob,  senseless  and  ferocious,  and  are  actually  not  to  be  ap- 
peased without  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Lord  Stafford  and  others  (supposed  conspirators  in  this 
Popish  plot)  were  therefore  formally  murdered.  The  king 
durst  not  interpose,  nor  was  he  of  a  temper  to  disturb  his 
own  security  in  the  cause  of  insulted  humanity.  It  is  here 
that  is  to  be  found  the  unpardonable  violence,  the  criminality 
of  the  popular  leaders.  The  penetrating  Shaftesbury  be- 
comes either  an  atrocious  statesman,  or  a  blind  and  vulgar 
demagogue;  and  even  the  amiable  and  virtuous  Russell  is, 
for  a  season,  no  longer  to  be  loved. 

The  historian  Hume,  the  great  chasUser  of  religious  and 
party  animosity,  is  not  likely  to  desert  his  reader  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this;  and  it  only  remains  to  treasure  up  his  obser- 
vations, and  apply  them  to  every  similar  instance  (and  in- 
stances will  occur)  of  public  infatuation  and  guilt 

And  now,  before  I  turn  away  from  this  second  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles,  and  these  private  memoirs  and  original 
documents,  I  must  remind  you  of  an  opinion  entertained  by 
some,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  opening  lecture,  that  history 
neither  was  nor  could  be  truth,  because  it  professed  to  give 
an  account  of  transactions  which  could  only  be  understood 
by  the  actors  in  the  scene. 

I  would  wish  you,  therefore,  to  consider  once  more  these 
original  papers  of  Dalrymple.  Let  them  be  compared  with 
any  of  our  historians,  for  instance,  with  the  judicious  history 
of  Ralph.  Let  the  student,  after  he  has  by  means  of  Dal- 
rymple put  himself  into  possession  of  the  state  secrets  of  the 
reign,  turn  to  that  history,  which  was  written  h^ort  this 
publication,  and  observe  what  the  historian  has  been  able  to 
perform  without  them.  He  will  then  find,  as  I  conceive,  that 
known  facts  and  visible  appearances  are  sufficient  to  enable 
a  sensible  man,  without  the  assistance  of  these  mysteries  of 
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ofGce,  to  form  just  concliieions,  nnd  eifaibit  thoee  general 
views  which  serve  all  the  great  and  most  useful  purpoeee  of 
bistoiy. 

Let  him  turn  in  like  manner  to  Bumet.  I  alluded  to  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  his  work  in  yesterday's  lecture, 
and  told  you  I  should  have  to  remind  you  of  them.     I  do 

The  general  conclusions  which  Ralph  draws,  and  which 
Bumet  draws,  and  other  historians  have  drawn,  are  the  very 
conclusions  which  we  druw  ourselves,  when,  by  means  of  tbo 
papers  of  Dalrymple  and  the  private  memoirs,  we  have  bo- 
come  acquainted  with  all  the  wretched  detail  of  these  dis- 
graceful intrigues. 

Instances  like  these,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  men- 
tion them,  may  teach  us  to  depend  upon  all  such  general  in- 
ferences, OS  are  feirly  deduced  from  a  sufficiently  compreheu- 
aive  exhibition  of  fiicts,  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  human  nature.  That  is,  to  depend 
on  diligence,  candour,  and  sagacity,  when  exercised  on  the 
consideration  of  the  afikirs  of  the  world.  That  is,  in  other 
words,  to  depend  on  well- written  history. 

On  the  whole,  then,  to  recapitulate  what  I  have  hitherto 
said,  the  struggle  between  the  sovereign  and  the  patriotic 
leaders,  is  the  great  subject  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign. 

The  designs  of  Charles  against  the  constitution,  and  hia 
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80  often  to  dispense  with  the  ordinarj  soggcstions  of  srmp^ 
thy  and  justice.  But  this  is  peculiarly  the  effect  of  civil 
wars,  where  the  moral  obligations,  before  the  content,  havv 
been  more  completely  established,  and  are  yet  during  t\m 
contest,  with  more  than  ordinary  violence,  torn  asunder; 
that  regular  occupation  of  the  mind,  amid  the  common  pur- 
suits of  life,  those  peaceful  habita  of  thought  which  are  to 
nutritive,  so  necessary  to  most  of  the  virtues  of  the  human 
character,  all  these,  on  occasions  of  civil  war,  are  most  mate- 
rially disturbed,  and  even  sometimes  destroyed;  and  thm 
military  virtues,  high  virtues  no  doubt,  but  which  have  been 
always  found  compatible  with  the  greatest  licenti<>uanea^ 
seem  alone  to  survive. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  England,  on  the  KeatoratioOy 
would  have  exhibited  these  unhappy  effects  of  the  past  dis- 
orders, under  whatever  circumstanccit  the  kingdom  harl  l>eco 
placed  :  but  still  more  unfortunately,  to  complete  the  general 
dissolution  of  manners  after  this  event,  the  vanquished  |Arty, 
the  Puritans  and  Presbyterians,  had  been  always  distin- 
guished not  only,  many  of  them,  for  the  real  exerclac  of  the 
severer  virtues,  but  most  of  them  for  a  ridiculous  affectation 
of  a  piety  and  perfection  more  than  human. 

Men,  always  in  extremes  upon  other  occ;isions,  were  eq'.inUj 
so  on  this;  and  because  the  Puritans  mi^tuok  the  tnie  ii,*ture 
of  virtae  and  religion,  and  rushed  headlong  in  one  ':irc«t;i>n, 
the  cavaliers  could  do  no  less  than  offend  everv  re.j-  /iiablo 
precept  of  both,  by  hurrying  away  as  violently  in  the  other; 
because  the  most  sacred  and  awful  terms  which  our  rcl:;non 
affords,  were  used  by  the  one  party  on  the  most  uiiwurthy 
occasions,  and  to  purposes  the  most  familiar,  their  cppKiUcnts 
could  do  no  better,  it  seems,  than  become  scuffcrs  at  all 
religion,  and  could  find  no  substitute  for  cant,  hypocrisy 
and  nonsense,  but  profieineness  and  infidelity. 

These  great  features  of  the  times  have  not  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  our  historians  and  moral  writers.  On  tliU  subject  I 
must  refer  you  to  their  obsorvation& 
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I  may,  however,  remark,  that  if  any  of  my  bearers  ebould 
become  very  couversant  in  the  history  and  in  the  writii^  o' 
this  Angular  period,  he  will  soon,  as  I  conceive,  be  bat  tot 
conscious  that  the  very  actors  in  the  scene  often  impart  ix 
it  an  unworthy  charm,  from  the  liveliness  of  their  licentious 
ness,  from  the  variety,  the  brilliancy,  the  strength,  of  theit 
restless  and  striking  characters. 

It  is  one  and  not  the  least,  of  the  many  trials  which  virtue 
has  to  encounter,  that  she  is  liable  to  be  seduced  from  hei 
more  tranquil,  but  happier  path,  by  the  imposing  bustle,  the 
enterttuning  whims,  the  ever-changing,  careless,  animating 
revelry,  which  may  generally  be  found  in  the  haunts  of  hei 
most  fatal  enemies. 

Suoh  was  the  effect  of  the  fescinating  manners  and  specious 
qualities  of  Charles,  that  he  was  never  hated  or  despised  in 
the  degree  which  he  deserved.     Even  at  this  distance  of  time 
we  may  not  readily  bring  ourselves  to  entertain  sentiments 
snffioiently  severe  against  the  king,  the  conrtierB,  and  all  the 
considerable  personages,  that  appeared  during  these  critics) 
times.     The  truth  is,  that  this  period  was  morited  by  a  sor 
of  conspiracy  against  all   sobriety  and  order,  against   i 
Uberfy  and  law,  against  all  dignity  and  happiness,  pubhc  ai 
private ;  and  we  must  not  suffer  our  taste  for  pleasantry,  ai 
our  admiration  of  shining  talents,  to  betray  us  into  a  forge 
fulness  of  every  graver  virtue,  which  con  seriously  occuj 
our  reflection,  or  engage  our  respect. 
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L  The  Bufiking^iamy  for  imteoee,  of  tlitM  timci,  the  tnthMr 

of  the  BeheanJ  and  the  delight  of  the  oonrt;  ''the  lifo  of 

pHoMnize  and  the  aoiil  of  whim,"  bat  the  moit  nnprindpled 

of  meiiy  waB  the  Yillien  of  Pope;  the  great  Villiei%  iriio^ 

though  he  died  not  ''in  the  worrt  inn*a  worrt  room,"  died 

"Tiotor  of  hia  health,  hia  fortone^  friendi^  and  fiune^"  and 

well  fitted 

*  To  point  e  Bonl  tad  adam  •  ld«*** 

Boeheater,  at  the  earl j  age  of  three  and  thirty,  when  Ua 
talents  n^ght  have  been  ripening  into  atrength,  and  hii  Tirtnea 
intonaeftihieai^  aonk  into  the  grayid  amid  the  wfld  waste  of  hia 
eodatenoe  and  hia  advantages^  and  discorered  how  mlsfalrin 
had  been  his  estimate  of  happiness  when  it  waa  too  late. 

in  a  grander  style  of  miaooodoet  ^ipeara  the  odefanted 
Shafteabtiry.  Of  powers  aa  nniTsrsal  aa  hia  ambition  waa 
unbounded;  the  idol  of  the  rabble  at  Wapping^  the  wit  and 
man  of  fiudiion  am(»ig  the  oourtiers  at  Whitehall;  and  » 
statesman  in  the  House  of  Lordi^  whom  the  king^  after 
listening  to  him  in  a  debate,  pronounced  fit  to  teach  hia 
bishops  divinity  and  his  judges  law;  a  minister,  a  patriot, » 
cfaanoeUor,  and  a  demagogue.  In  whatever  directioa  he 
moved,  the  man  on  whom  aU  eyes  were  to  be  tamed,  to 
whom  nothing  was  wanting  but  virtue, — Shaftesbury,  died  at 
last  an  eadle  from  his  countiy,  seeking  protection  from  that 
very  republic  of  Holland,  which  in  the  hour  of  his  eorrap- 
tion  and  prosperity  he  had  denounced;  towering  with  all 
the  consciousness  of  genius,  yet  humiliated  by  the  triumphs 
of  opponents,  whom  he  must  have  despised  even  more  than 
he  hated,  and  no  longer  able  to  hope,  as  the  scene  for  ever 
closed  around  him,  either  for  the  gratification  of  Buoeesi^  or 
the  comforts  (for  such  to  his  imchastened  mind  they  would 
have  been  thought)  of  vengeance. 

Compare  with  the  lives  of  these  men  the  life  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  man  of  cultivated  mind ;  the  man  of  sense  and 
humanity,  of  civilised  passions  aud  well-directed  aims;  the 
philosopher  and  the  statesman,  appearing  on  the  stage  of 
pnUio  affidrs  only  to  be  honoured;  letiring  to  the  shade  only 
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to  be  more  loved  and  applauded;  the  miniater  vho  could 
speak  the  language  of  patriotism  and  truth  to  his  corrupted, 
dieeembling  Bovereigu,  oor  yet  suffer  himself,  by  disappotot- 
ment  at  his  sovereign's  subsequent  conduct,  to  be  hurried 
into  projects  of  daugerous  esperiment  and  doubtful  ambi-  . 
tion;  and  who,  on  every  occasion,  converted  all  the  advan- 
tages which  be  bad  received  from  nature  and  irom  fortune, 
to  their  noblest  purposes — the  fair  fame  and  happiness  of 
bimBelf,  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Take  again  an  instance  of  vij-tue  in  a  form  more  severe, 
and  apparently  less  fitted  for  happiness — the  patriot  Andrew 
Marvel. 

Of  this  man  it  is  well  known  that  the  Treasurer  Danby 
once  made  his  way  to  his  garret,  and,  under  a  proper  disguise 
of  courtly  phraseology,  offered  him  a  bribe.  It  was  refused, 
and  this  virtuous  representative  of  the  people,  when  he  had 
turned  away  from  the  thousand  pounds  of  the  minister,  was 
obliged  to  dine  a  second  time  on  the  dish  of  the  former  day, 
and  borrow  a  guinea  from  hia  bookseller.  But  which  of  the 
two  are  we  to  envyt 

'■  Count  wlint  the  sdrantiii^  prospproiiB  vice  oblainl, 
T  ia  bul  whnl  yirme  fiica  frum  uud  diidalns." 

Pursue  the  some  train  of  inquiry  into  the  recesses  of  the 
cabinet.  The  king  had  deceived  his  ministry,  the  Cabal; 
Arlington  (one  of  them)  betrayed  the  king;  the  Duke  of 
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cupied  all  his  life*  in  extractiDg  money  from  Louis,  and  in 
deceiving  him  for  that  purpose;  but  Louis  was  equally 
employed  in  deceiving  Charles,  and  in  carrying  on  counter 
intrigues  with  his  subjects.  Two  years  before  his  death, 
Charles  came  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  French  monarch'i^ 
proceedings;  he  received,  says  Dalrymple,  a  yet  more  morti- 
fying stroke ;  he  found  that  the  court  of  France  had  been 
capable  of  intending  (though  the  design  was  at  last  laid 
aside)  to  make  public  his  secret  negotiations  with  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  What  was  the  result?  Conscious  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  either  respected  or  loved  by  the  in- 
telligent part  of  his  subjects;  that  he  was  distrusted  and 
despised  by  every  court  in  Europe,  and  that  he  had  been 
all  his  life  betrayed  by  the  very  prince  to  whom  he  had  sold 
the  immediate  jewel  of  his  soul,  his  secret  chagrin  became  at 
length  visible  on  his  coimtenance,  and  for  two  years  before 
his  death,  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  merry  monarch,  who 
could  laugh  at  the  virtues,  and  triumph  in  the  vices  of 
mankind. 

Charles,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  had  seen  Claren- 
don stand  before  him  the  representative  of  English  good 
sense  and  English  good  feelings.  He  had  been  afterwards 
exhorted  by  Temple  to  be  the  man  of  his  people ;  for  such 
a  king,  the  patriot  minister  told  him,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  might  in  England  be  anything,  and  otherwise  nothing ;" 
but  from  the  first,  Charles  had  traced  out  another  path  of 
happiness  for  himself,  and  in  the  event,  as  we  may  collect 
from  the  historians,  he  found  he  had  judged  but  ill;  he  is 
even  understood  to  have  fonned  serious  resolutions  of  re- 
tracing, if  possible,  his  steps,  and  of  acting  up  to  the  model 
which  had  vainly  been  presented  to  his  view.  But  life 
admits  not  of  this  neglect  of  opportunities :  he  was  struck 
by  the  hand  of  death,  and  what,  then,  is  his  history?  The 
history  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  a  fine  understanding  converted 
to  no  useful  purpose,  and  at  last,  as  is  always  the  case, 
not  convertible  to  any;  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature 

VOL.  IL  ^ 
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corrupted  into  total  eelfiBbnees  by  seDnial  indulgence;  the 
proper  relish  of  the  gratifications  of  our  state  worn  down 
by  abuse  into  a  morbid  indifference  for  everything;  with  no 
friendship  that  he  thought  sincere ;  with  no  love  that  he  did 
not  hire;  without  the  genuine  enjoyment  of  one  social 
affection,  or  of  one  intellectual  endowment  but  his  wit; 
floating  helplessly  on  from  one  amusement  to  another ; 
oppressed  with  the  burden  of  time,  yet  ashamed  of  his  ex- 
pedients to  get  rid  of  it;  living  and  dying,  Charles  is  the 
proper  object  of  our  indignation  or  contempt ;  through  life 
a  conspirator  against  the  liberties  of  his  people,  or  a  mere 
saunterer  amid  hie  courUers  and  his  mistresses ;  and  on  his 
death-bed  delivering  himself  over  to  his  stupid  brother  and 
a  Popish  priest  Such  is  the  history  of  Charles ;  but  what 
is  there  here  which  the  meanest  of  bis  subjects  could  have 
to  envy  t  what  to  envy  in  the  monarch,  however  he  may  be 
himself,  in  his  humbler  station,  submitted  to  the  tasks  of 
daily  labour,  to  the  duties  of  self-denial,  or  the  necessities  of 
self-exertion  1 

But  whatever  may  be  our  deciaion  with  respect  to  the  great 
position  of  the  moralists  (that  vice  has  no  advantage  even  in 
this  world,  but  the  contrary),  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  men  like  these,  whether  or  not  they  procure  happiness 
for  themselves,  undoubtedly  produce  misery  to  every  one 
around  them ;  in  private  life  they  injure,  distress,  or  corrupt 
whatever  is  within  their  influence,  and  in  public  they  are  ye 
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was  the  picture  of  life,  as  it  was  then  understood,  what  was, 
and  what  had  been,  the  influence  of  the  higher  orders  ? 

In  an  age  of  such  depravity,  the  great  minister  Clarendon 
was  not  unconscious  of  what  was  due  to  his  sovereign,  to  his 
country,  or  to  his  own  character;  and  he  resisted,  by  every 
effort  in  his  power,  the  immoralities  of  his  master,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  court  His  gravity,  as  it  was  called, 
was  the  great  object  at  which  the  ridicule  of  Buckingham 
and  the  wits  was  eternally  levelled;  but  the  chancellor  was 
of  a  temperament  too  dignified  to  be  faced  out  of  his  prin- 
ciples either  by  the  frowns  of  the  king  or  the  grimaces  of 
his  companions.  He  would  nevers  uffer  his  wife  to  visit 
the  lady,  as  he  calls  her,  that  is,  the  king's  mistress;  and 
he  continued,  as  he  began,  the  champion  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life. 

In  our  own  times,  the  great  upholder  of  the  domestic 
virtues  has  been,  not  any  particular  minister,  but  the  monarch 
himself  (George  III.).  To  whatever  variety  of  criticism  a 
reign  like  his,  so  long  and  so  eventful,  may  be  hereafter  ex- 
posed^ this  praise — ^this  solid  praise — ^will  never  be  denied 
him :  and  it  wOl  remain,  while  the  story  of  England  remains, 
an  honour  to  his  memory.  His  people,  in  the  meantime, 
have  never  been  backward  in  acknowledging  their  obligation. 
His  conduct  in  this  respect  has  always  been  the  theme  of 
their  loud  and  just  panegyric;  and  they  have  never  ceased 
to  look  up  to  the  throne,  not  only  with  sentiments  of  loyalty 
to  the  high  office,  but  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect 
for  the  person  of  their  sovereign. 

Among  many  other  amusing,  rather  than  improving  works 
connected  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  must  be  particu- 
larised the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,  written  by 
one  of  the  Hamiltons. 

The  narrative  and  the  pleasantry  are  airy  and  elegant, 
often  reminding  us  of  the  manner  of  Voltaire,  and  the  work 
may  be  read,  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  court  and  courtiers 
of  Charles,  drawn  from  the  life,  telling  their  own  story  in 
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their  ovn  way,  and  therefore  containing  not  only  a  delinea- 
tion of  their  iatriguee,  oooupations,  and  pleasures,  but  of 
their  modes  of  reasoning  and  thinking,  and  the  sympathies 
and  principles,  such  as  they  vere,  apon  which  this  licentious 
and  but  too  entertaining  part  of  society  at  that  time  pro- 
ceeded. Courage  seems  to  have  been  their  only  virtue,  live- 
liness their  only  merit;  the  manners -of  Chesterfield,  and 
the  morals  of  Roohefoucault 

An  exhibition  of  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  on  the  graver  subjects  of  national  policy 
may  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Diyden;  tbe  powerful  advo- 
cate of  any  and  of  every  tnuse,  whose  affluent  mind  and 
pregnant  fancy  were  never  without  an  a^ument  and  an 
image,  whatever  mi^t  be  the  topic  either  of  his  poetry  or 
his  prose ;  worthy  to  be  the  assertor  of  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  and  sometimes  enforcing  them  with  the  most  envi- 
able spirit  and  success ;  the  master  of  a  lyre,  no  doubt,  whose 
song  can  never  die;  whcae  numbers  are  always  easy,  aiiy, 
and  melodious;  often  breaking  away  into  passages  of  the 
most  striking  vigour,  and  sometimes  kindling  into  flashes  of 
ttie  most  genuine  sublimity ;  yet  a  poet,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  confessed,  whose  compositions  are  often  debased  by 
coarseness,  and  disfigured  by  eitravagaace,  and  who  was 
ready,  when  occasion  required,  to  give  plausibility  and  force 
to  the  most  wretched  commonplaces  of  servility  or  licentious- 
ness, of  bigotry  or  superstition.     He  who  reads  his  great 
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To  find  contrasts  for  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont^  the  com- 
positions of  the  drama,  and  the  writings  of  Dryden  and  the 
wits ;  to  see  the  extremes  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
we  may  turn  from  these  productions,  and  consult  Gray's  notes 
to  Hudibras,  and  Hudibras  himself,  with  such  sermons  of  the 
Presbyterian  divines,  and  such  public  papers  of  Presbyterian 
statesmen,  as  have  reached  us. 

As  a  close  to  the  whole  of  our  inquiries,  we  may  direct  our 
attention  to  the  History  of  Scotland  by  Laing,  a  work  which 
will  be  found  often  contributing  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  absolutely  necessary  in  considerinsr 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Laing  is  a  writer  who  throws  out  his  opinions  so  freely 
and  so  strongly,  on  subjects  so  various  and  so  important, 
that,  from  the  impossibility  of  all  comment,  they  must  be 
left  by  me  entirely  unnoticed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  style,  which  is  at  first  somewhat  repulsive,  will  be 
found  materially  to  improve,  as  the  work  proceeds,  and-  at 
length  cease  to  remind  us  of  the  disagreeable,  abstract  man- 
ner, and  of  many  of  the  faults  of  Gibbon.  The  narrative  is 
necessarily  encumbered  not  a  little  with  church  history ;  and, 
as  it  places  human  nature  in  no  new  light  on  these  occasions, 
may  in  these  places  be  slightly  perused. 

Laing  is  not  considered  as  a  writer  favourable  to  the 
Stuarts;  but  how  could  he  (if  fit  to  write  at  all)  be  favour- 
able ?  It  is  in  the  history  which  he  details  that  the  faults  of 
these  princes  are  most  unequivocally  displayed.  Whatever 
be  the  excuses  for  their  conduct,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
found  while  we  read  the  history  of  England,  they  totally  dis- 
appear when  we  turn  to  the  annals  of  Scotland;  and  from 
that  moment  their  defence  is  hopeless. 


1. 

Clibindon  relstei  of  Ctuirlri  II.  tint  lis  oune  to  him  one  3aj  when  thty 
wen  both  together  in  exile,  and  aiked  him  with  lome  Batomihmenl,  whetbec 
the  petul  ttatntei  sgunit  the  Catholio  in  England  could  poiiibly  be  luch  u 
they  had  been  repRaentcd  to  him,  in  conTenatioii.  The  chtmcelloi  wu 
abided  to  confau  to  him  that  thej  leall;  were,  and  to  endeaionr  to  eiplain  to 
him  how  and  why  penal  atatutei  of  thii  nature  hod  been  mode-  But  jt  is 
pnbablo  that  the  humonit;  of  the  young  king,  not  trained  up  under  tha  dii- 
cipliiw  of  polemical  wai&re,  received  an  imjHVHion  in  fiTour  of  the  Roman 
Catholio,  careleis  ai  he  wai,  which  could  never  afterwaidi  be  remnved.  It 
it  at  the  tame  time  to  be  objened,  that  Charlei  wai  totally  incapable  of  all 
lereret  lirtue,  and  therefore  that  be  recoiled  from  any  deicripti™  of  religion 
which  inaisted  on  the  purity  of  the  heart,  and  the  triumphi  of  lelf-denial ;  yet 
waa  his  underetanding  too  penetrating  to  leave  him  nndiilnrbed  in  the  indal- 
geiue  of  hit  Tic«>:  he  waa  therefore  placed,  a<  umetimea  happens,  within  the 
teach  of  the  two  extrcmei  of  infidelity  and  luperttition  ;  and  in  bit  ioan  of 
gaiety  believing  noihinf),  and  believing  everything,  on  the  contrary,  during 
thOH  cold  Tiiitalioni  of  melancholy  to  which  men  of  pleaanre  arc  to  peca- 
liai4y  eipoied,  he  wai,  from  the  firtt,  a  fit  lubjed  for  the  influence  of  the 
Ceremoniei  and  pretenaiona  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  And  from  theu 
and  other  conaideratiouB  it  may  be  conclnded  that  he  came  to  England,  and 
remained  to  hii  death,  perfectly  ditpoeed  to  extend  ever;  kindneia  to  the 
members  of  a  church,  with  the  aentimentt,  at  leait,  of  whose  religion  he  could 
BjmpathiBB,  and  to  whi»e  lotomunion,  therefore  (for  religious  inquiry  into 
doctriuei  was  out  of  the  qneation),  he  mutt  have  appeared  to  bimtelf  to 

The  king,  Iherefbie,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*,  nw  with  pleoaure  the  Fret- 
byleriani  lolally  eicludcd  frnm  the  ealablishintnt,  Ijeeii—  ■' "-' 
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tenet  of  pastive*  obedience,  tad  wm  thus  poIitMallj  united  with  the  Ronuui 
Catholict;  and  therefore  in  thii  manner  both  were  combinad  againat  the 
Presbyteriana. 

After  all  the  contetta,  therefore,  which  had  taken  pboe  between  the  Papittt 
and  Protestanta,  and  between  the  difiemit  aeett  of  the  Proteetanta,  and  after 
•o  many  yean  of  ciril  and  religions  dttpate,  the  protpect  waa  ttill  heary  with 
clouds ;  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country  were  still  in  a  situation 
of  trial  and  uncertainty ;  and  they  might  hare  been  for  ever  destroyed  by 
the  entire  success  of  any  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  state,  or  eren  of 
some  of  their  particular  combinations. 

II. 

In  the  debates  of  the  two  houses,  the  secret  history  of  the  times  cannot  now 
be  discovered,  but  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  whole  of  this 
reign  seldom  ceased  to  be  important 

Among  other  of  their  acts  may  be  mentioned  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
The  nature  of  it  must  be  examined  in  BUuskstone,  and  our  constitutional 
writers,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  case,  seems  to 
be,  the  extreme  difficulty  widi  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  can  be  secured  ; 
the  endless  train  of  impediments  which  they  who  administer  the  laws  can,  if 
they  please  and  will,  if  they  are  not  prevented,  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
proper  execution  of  them ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  new  instance  to  show  how 
vain  is  the  letter  of  the  law,  unless  a  proper  sense  of  propriety  and  right  is 
generated  by  the  constitution  through  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that,  before  this  celebrated  Act,  enough  had 
been  done  for  the  freedom  of  the  subject ;  but  not  so :  and  an  act  like  this, 
which  only  gives  the  subject,  when  thrown  into  prison,  a  power  of  asking  the 
reason  of  his  commitment,  such  an  Act  was  declared  by  the  Duke  of  York  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  all  regular  government ;  though  the  very 
contrary  seems  the  fact,  for  without  it  the  liberty  of  no  man  is  secure  ;  and 
the  law  is  easily  suspended  whenever  the  critical  situation  of  the  country  ren- 
ders  it  necessary.  '^  Nemo  imprisonetur  nisi,^^  &c.,  said  the  barons  in  Magna 
Charta  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  this  Act  that  their  great  principle  was 
ever  perfectly  exhibited  in  practice. 

The  very  remarkable  provision  of  law,  called  the  Test  Act,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  very  singular  times  of  Charles  II. — times  when  the  reigning 
monarch  was  believed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  subjects,  and  the  im- 
mediate heir  to  the  crown  an  enemy  to  their  religion.  By  this  Act  all  were 
excluded  from  civil  offices  who  took  not  the  sacrament  *''  after  the  manner  of 
the  Church  of  England/^  And  this  religious  part  of  the  test  was  contrived 
as  the  only  expedient  for  incapacitating  the  Papists,  against  whom  the  Act 
was  directed.  The  intention  of  the  legislature  was  considerably  answered. 
The  Duke  of  York  and  other  conscientious  Roman  Catholics  resigned  their 
posts,  though  unprincipled  men  probably  retained  them.  But  another  conse- 
quence followed,  which  was  not  within  the  intention  of  the  legislature ;  the 
Dissenters  as  well  as  the  Papists  agreed  not  with  the  Church  of  England  in 
their  manner  of  taking  the  sacrament ;  and  the  Act  has  ever  since  operated  to 
their  exclusion  from  offices  as  completely  as  if  they  had  been  the  objects 
against  whom  it  was  originally  levelled.  ^'  Great  pains,^*  says  Burnet,  *^  were 
taken  by  the  court  to  divert  this  bill ;  the  court  proposed  that  some  regard 
might  be  had  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  have 
set  them  and  the  church  party  into  new  heats,  for  now  all  were  united  against 
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Poperj.  Lot*,  vlio  wmd  fbr  ths  dl^  of  London,  and  wai  hiniHlf  a  Kt- 
Knler,  nw  what  ill  eilccU  any  Micb  qutunli  might  hs*e  ;  *a  he  mnied  that 
iin  eflectuil  Hcnrilj  might  be  fauod  ngainit  Poprij,  and  that  nothing  might 
iatnpoK  till  that  vu  done  ;  when  that  wm  dtct,  then  ihtj  would  Ujloit- 
•FTve  lome  AiTanr ;  bat  at  pretEOt  they  were  wJlSing  to  be  under  Ibe  KTcritj 
at  the  Ihwi,  ralW  than  clog  a  mom  Decenary  wotk  wilb  ibeir  concerni." — 
(Burnet,  td1.L  p.  347.) 

The  condoet  of  the  Dinenlera  Menii  to  have  got  then  great  npulstion. 
But  whencier  a  penal  italnte  !■  to  be  drawn  up,  iti  eitacimenti  ahoold  be 
feiy  ttciclly  limited,  ind  the  future  canaetjuenc^  of  it  be  well  coniidered. 
The  commoni  fawl  provided  bj  their  Teat  Act  for  their  own  defence;  bat  the  , 
bill  which  Ihey  afterwards  brouoht  in,  and  which  thej  pawed  for  the  eaie  of 
the  Diuenten,  nithred  nmendmenta  in  ihe  Houk  of  Lordi,  and  the  paHia- 
aent  wai  adjourned  before  theae  propoied  alteralioni  eouM  be  adjuited.  In 
point  of  foci,  it  never  afli^rwardi  became  a  law.  The  truth  it,  that  Ihe  com- 
mon! ibouid  bare  proiided  (or  the  ca«  of  the  Diitentere  in  their  original 
ent,  ibould  at 


It  might  have  delayed  it 


ta  do,  no  nib«eqnent  lejiisinture  erer  i 
tind  their  feelingt  wounded,  and  the  f 
act  of  excluiion  originnlly  paeeed  w 
(heir  own  body. 

It  ig  not  in  matter!  of  goTernment 
political  reguliiion  may  be  pulaiide 
tioch  are  the  pauiani  of  mankind,  th: 
with  rafety,  be  either  repealed  oi 


I  neglected 


n  the  mere  luggojtior 
'      '  ■  ihoQld 

ihe  gT( 
kelj  ti 


of  policy  and  jnitice.    Their  it; 

their  bulli  than  to  repair  ihem.     Thia  hat  been  ihownbut  too  clearly  by  all 

the  snbiequent  event*  of  our  biitory. 

When  William  HI.  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  iropoatible  for  him  to  over- 
look the  religion*  prHcdicet  of  hi*  new  tubjecti,  and  tbi>  moit  remarkable 
■pecimen  of  their  nnlortunate  influence.  Uis  liral  attempt  appenn  to  hBTe 
been  to  emancipate  the  Dieaenten  from  the  Tnt  Act.  iU  took  the  earlieat 
dpporliinitv,  in  one  of  his  apeechei,  to  observe  (184), "that  he  was.  >vith  nil 
the  eipediiion  he  conid,  Ellin;;  up  the  vacsncice  which  were  in  nffica  »nd 
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**  F<nortbl3r,  B«caaie  a  greater  cnotion  oaghc  not  to  be  rpqnired  from  roch 
at  ore  admitted  iuto  officea,  than  from  tbe  membert  of  the  two  bomet  of  poriia- 
ment,  who  are  net  obliged  to  receire  the  tacrament  to  enable  them  to  sit  in 
either  house. 

**  North  and  Orst.     **  CmaTRanKLD. 

''J.  LovmLACM.  '*DlLAMKR. 

"  OaiT.  "  Vauuhan. 

"  Stamiord.  *•  p.  Wharton.** 

Another  effort  was  made  two  days  after,  fer  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
be  sufficient  for  any  man  to  hare  taken  the  sacnunent  in  any  Protestant  eon- 
grpgation,  so  that  by  this  proposal  the  Protestant  Dissenters  were  Terbally 
and  distinctly  set  apart  from  the  Papists.  But  in  vain  ;  the  bill  was  still 
lost,  and  all  the  advantage  which  the  cause  of  religioua  toleration  obtained 
was  the  protest  of  six  of  the  lords,  who  on  this  occasion  placed  on  the  jour^ 
nals  reasons,  that  will  for  ever  remain  nnanswereble,  and  may  in  time,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  produce  their  proper  effect  on  the  good  sense  and  moduratiou  of 
the  community. 

These  reasons  are  to  be  found  page  1 97  of  Cobbett^s  Parliamentary  His- 
tory. The  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  will  be 
easily  conceived  by  those  who  have  considered  the  question. 

'*  First,  Because  it  gives  great  part  of  Protestant  freemen  of  England  rea- 
son to  complain  of  inequality  and  hard  usage,  when  they  are  excluded  from 
public  employments  by  a  law,  and  also  because  it  deprives  the  king  and  king- 
dom of  divers  men  fit  and  capable  to  serve  the  public  in  several  stations,  and 
that,  for  a  mere  scruple  of  conscience,  which  can  by  no  means  render  them 
inspected,  much  less  disaffected,  to  the  government. 

**  Fourthly,  Because  it  turns  the  edge  of  a  law  (we  know  not  by  what  fate) 
upon  Protestants  and  friends  to  the  government,  which  teat  intended  agaiiut 
Papists,  to  exclude  them  from  place  and  trust,  as  men  avowedly  dangerous 
to  our  religion  and  government,  and  thus  the  taking  the  sacrament,  which 
was  enjoined  only  as  a  means  to  discover  Papists,  is  now  made  a  distin- 
guishing duty  among  Protestants,  to  weaken  the  whole  by  casting  off  a  part 
of  them. 

**  Fifthly,  Because  mysteries  of  religion  and  divine  worship  are  of  divine 
original,  and  of  a  nature  so  wholly  distinct  from  the  secular  affairs  of  public 
society,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  those  ends,  and  therefore  the  church, 
by  the  law  of  the  gospel  as  well  as  common  prudence,  ought  to  take  care  not 
to  offend  either  tender  consciences  within  itself,  or  give  offence  to  those 
without,  by  mixing  their  sacred  mysteries  with  secular  interests. 

**  Sixthly,  Because  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  consist  with  the  law  of  God, 
common  equity,  or  the  right  of  any  free-bom  subject,  that  any  one  be 
punished  without  a  crime.  If  it  be  a  crime  not  to  take  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  every  one  ought  to  be 
punished  for  it ;  which  nobody  affirms.  If  it  be  no  crime,  those  who  are 
capable  and  judged  fit  for  employments  by  the  king,  ought  not  to  be 
punished  with  a  law  of  exclusion  for  not  doing  that  which  it  is  no  crime  ta 
forbear.  (Signed)        "Oxford.  *'Mordaunt. 

"  J.  Lovelace.  **  R.  Montaoui. 

**  P.  Whabto.s.         *♦  Paget." 

The  next  attempt  of  the  king  was  a  bill  of  comprehension :  as  he  could  not 
relieve  the  nonconformists,  while  they  remained  such,  be  laboured  to  induce 


th«  ttioreh  to  anlarge  lux  pale,  tni  bj  omiuioni  and  concewiDni,  to  nndet 
it  pouiUe  for  tba  DiHenten  conKisiitiinHljr  to  join  her  eanunaniini. 

Bui  tfae  difflenlt;  loap  itartcd  in  Ui«  Hodm  of  Lorda  ini,  who  wen  the 

a  oonunittefl  of  the  dtrgy  amd  laiti/  eoi^mtlif  $ 

Burnet  tell*  >!■  that  he  himaelf  made  a  miitake  (and  a  ver;  egrrgioui 
niiitake  il  mt),  and  that  he  ai]pted  tut  lit /ormer— lilt  hoiue  decided  with 
him,  i.t,ia  biour  of  a  commiUee  of  the  clergy  only. 

A  proteit  wHi,  hDwever,  uais  left  on  the  joumali,  thoiuh  ugned  only  by 
three.  Among  other  genenJ  and  cODidlotional  tea*oni  toi  the  inlerTerenis 
of  the  Isitj  in  inch  lahjecti,  the  following  one  ia  given  more  particularly  ap- 
pliothle  to  the  cue. 

"  Fiflhlj,  DecaoK  the  c 
Dixenten,  it  wtrnld  be  p 

perhapa  o(  different  opinion!  too,  ihoold  be  miiea  m  it,  me  oeiier  lo  nna 
expedient*  foi  that  end,  rather  than  cleraymen  alone  o!  out  church,  who  are 
generally  ohiened  to  have  very  ntnch  the  mme  way  of  reasoning  and 
thinking.  WiNcuxsTEn.    Mordaunt.    J.  Lovblacb." 

But  the  cnmniont  were  still  mare  intolerant  than  the  lords,  and  nn 
addieH  Mon  appeared  from  them,  requetting  the  king  to  continue  hii  core 
for  the  prcBervation  of  the  Church  of  England,  whote  contlitution,  they  told 
him,  was  beal  anited  to  the  suppart  of  thi>  monarchy,  prating  him  to  call 
a  conTocation  of  the  clergy,  Baauring  him,  at  the  anme  time,  that  it  wtti 
their  intention  lo  proceed  to  ihe  conaideration  of  giving  eaae  to  Prateatant 

When  the  conTocatlon  came  to  decide  on  the  humane  intentiona  of  the 
king,  Che  reasonahlenesa  of  the  prolMt  of  (he  lordi  waa  aoou  apparent. 
Bnmet,  in  pagea  1 1  and  30,  tdI.  ii.,  givei  ua  aome  account  of  what  paaaed 
both  before  and  during  theae  meetings.  The  more  rigid  thoaght  "  that  too 
much  WBB  already  done  for  the  Diaaeoters;"  "that  the  altering  the  eoaloma 
and  conatitnlion  of  our  church,  lo  gratify  a  peevjah  and  ohalinate  parly,  wa' 
like  to  haTE  no  other  effect  on  them  hut  to  make  them  more  insolent  ("  **i 
if  the  chnrch,  by  offering  these  alterationB,  seemed  to  confeaa  the  had  hci 
hitherto  in  the  wronfii"  they  thought  thia  attempt  would  divide  us  amoi 
~iT  people  lose  their  esteem  for  the  liturgy,  if  itn) 
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religious  liberty  she  was  actually  a  century  behind  ber ;  the  twenty-sixth 
article  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  enacted  by  Henry  IV.  (the  contemporary  of 
Elizabeth )y  admitted  the  Protestants  to  all  civil  offices  indiscriminately  with 
their  fellow  Christians,  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  real  ground  on  which  these  religious  exclusions  were,  and  always  have 
been  defended,  is  that  of  terror ;  terror,  lest  the  inferior  sect,  by  obtaining 
political  power,  should,  after  a  struggle  for  equality,  contend  at  last  for 
superiority. 

It  is  not  yery  creditable  to  human  nature  to  observe,  that  when  this  terror 
is  really  felt,  it  operates  In  a  contrary  way.  In  the  settlement  of  religious 
claims  and  differences,  the  inferior  sect  often  gains  something  from  the  fears, 
but  never  from  the  generosity  of  the  superior ;  the  Protestants,  for  instance, 
had  waged  a  long  and  desperate  civil  war  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
France,  and  the  terror  which  they  really  inspired  enabled  Henry  IV.  to 
procure  for  them  such  of  the  terms  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  as  are  of  an  equitable 
nature.  Similar  effects  have  been  more  or  less  produced  in  other  countries  on 
similar  occasions  of  reconcilement  and  pacification,  through  all  the  periods  of 
these  dreadful  contentions. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Protestants  ceased  to  be  such  objects  of  terror, 
Louis  XIV.  could  indulge  his  intolerance,  and  banish  them  from  their 
country  in  a  manner  the  most  impolitic  and  cruel. 

In  England,  in  like  manner,  had  the  Papists  been  at  all  competent  to 
enter  into  a  contest  of  force  with  the  Protestants,  there  would  never  have 
appeared  such  a  dreadful  array  of  penal  laws  on  our  statute  books.  The 
Scotch  obtained  from  us,  by  arms,  their  kirk  ;  so,  too,  the  nonconformists  in 
William*s  time  would  never  have  been  excluded  from  offices,  or  even  from 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  they  had  really  inspired  those  appre- 
hensions which  their  opponents  affected  to  feel,  or  at  least  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they,  on  the  whole,  might  as  well  act  upon.  In  seasons  of  real 
terror,  religious  factions  either  conciliate  or  positively  murder  and  destroy 
each  other,  as  in  the  pacifications  with  the  Huguenots  and  the  massacres  of 
France  and  Ireland :  it  is  in  intervals  of  comparative  repose  and  of  consider^ 
able  security  that  the  superior  sect  suffers  its  malignity  calmly  to  expand  into 
penal  statutes,  sweeping  accusations,  and  ungenerous  suspicions ;  into  argu- 
ments that  admit  not  of  answer  (because  they  turn  upon  their  own  feelings 
and  apprehensions),  and  into  amusing  exhortations  to  the  inferior  sect,  **  to 
wait  for  better  times,**  &c. 


LECTURE  XX. 


BEVOtDTIOtf. 


On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  York  took 
peaceable  poBsesEion  of  the  throne  as  if  no  effort  had  i 
been  made  to  debar  him  from  the  euccesaioo. 

If  the  exolusioniBts  had  carried  their  measure,  Ja: 
would  hare  been  always  represented  by  a  very  large  ■■ 
rcBpeotable  description  of  writers,  as,  on  the  whole,  a  vie 
to  party  rage. 

Without  perhaps  denying  exactly  the  right  of  a  commui 
to  provide  for  its  own  happiness,  they  would  have  contec 
themselves  with  observing  that  religious  opinions  were 
themselves  no  just  disqualification;  that  it  by  no  means 
lowed  that  James,  though  a  Papist  himself  would  have  ' 
lated  the  constitution  of  his  oountiy,  rather  than  not  m 
his  subjects  the  some;  that  the  conduct  of  men  altered  v 
their  ^tuation;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  patriotism  . 
good  sense  of  James  were  not  fairly  tried. 

But  happily  for  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  can 
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w31  to  be  fk«e,  and  to  be  sa  The  affiun  of  maskind  pro> 
eeed  in  no  raoli  manner. 

On  anoh  a  sulgect  as  the  Berolution  in  1688,  the  student 
will  sorely  think  that  no  pains  he  can  bestow  are  too  great 
Bat  he  will  rise  from  the  whole  with  very  different  impres- 
sions  from  what  I  have  done,  if  he  does  not  entitle  this 
Revolution  not  only  the  glorious,  but,  in  the  first  place,  the 
foThbuxU  Berolution  of  1688.  If  he  can  but  place  himself 
in  the  midst  of  these  occurrences,  and  suppose  himself  igno- 
rant of  what  is  to  happen,  it  is  with  a  sort  of  actual  fear  and 
trembling  that  he  will  read  the  history  of  these  times;  let 
him  consider  what  his  country  has  become  by  the  successful 
termination  of  these  transactions,  and  what  it  might  have 
been  rendered  by  a  contrary  issue;  how  much  the  interests 
of  Europe  were  at  this  juncture  identified  with  those  of  Eng- 
land; and  what  a  variety  of  events,  the  most  slight  and  the 
moat  natural,  might  have  thrown  the  whole  into  a  state  of 
oonfruion  and  defeat 

The  first  question  to  be  examined  is  the  conduct  of  Jamen^ 
his  unoonstitutional  measures,  his  arbitrary  designs. 

After  the  student  has  perused  the  history  in  Hume  and 
Bapin,  and  compared  it  with  the  parliamentary  debates  of 
Cobbett,  he  will  see  that  the  indictment  that  was  afterwards 
preferred  against  James  by  the  two  houses  of  legislature  was 
strictly  founded  in  fact,  point  by  point 

As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  detail  the  history,  not  an 
incident  of  which  is  without  its  importance,  I  will  just  state 
what  that  indictment  was.  When  the  crown  was  afterwards 
offered  to  William  and  Mary,  both  houses  prefaced  their  offer 
by  declaring  the  reasons  that  compelled  them  to  adopt  a 
measure  so  extraordinary.  They  were  these ;  and  they  form 
a  sort  of  summary  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  therefore 
I  shall  read  them  to  you;  in  every  word  they  deserve  atten- 
tion; they  are  the  case  of  the  people  of  England  on  this 
great  occasion. 

**  Whereas  the  late  king,  James  II.,  by  the  assistance  of 
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divers  evil  oounseUon,  judges,  and  miniatera  employed  by 
him,  did  eadeavour  to  subvert  aad  extirpate  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  lane  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom;  By 
assuming  and  exercising  a  power  of  dispensing  with,  and 
suspending  of  laws,  and  the  execution  of  laws,  without  con- 
sent of  pai'Iiament ;  By  committing  and  pFooecuttng  divers 
worthy  prelates,  for  humbly  petitioning  to  bo  excused  from 
concurring  to  the  said  assumed  power;  By  issuing  and 
causing  to  be  executed  a  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
for  erecting  a  court  called  '  the  Court  of  Commtssionera  for 
Ecclesiastical  Causes ;'  By  levying  money  for  and  to  the  use 
of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other  time  and 
in  other  manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by  parliament; 
By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within  this  kingdom, 
in  time  of  peaee,  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  quar- 
tering soldiers  contrary  to  law;  By  causing  divers  good  sub- 
jects, being  Protestants,  to  he  disarmed,  at  the  same  time 
when  Papists  were  both  armed  and  employed  contrary  to 
law;  By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  dt  members  to 
serve  in  parliament ;  By  prosecutJons  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  matters  and  causes  ci^isable  only  in  parliament; 
and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  ill^;al  courses :  And 
whereas  of  lata  years  partial,  corrupt,  and  unqualified  per- 
sons have  been  returned,  and  served  on  juries  in  triala,  and 
particularly  divers  juries  on  triala  for  high  treason,  which 
were  not  freeholders ;  and  excessive  bail  hath  been  required 
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And  thus  much  for  the  external  facts  of  his  administration. 

From  these,  the  conclusion  to  the  internal  principles  of 
his  conduct  is  sufficiently  clear;  and  the  very  particulars  of 
these  proceedings,  such  as  they  have  been  collected  by  his- 
torians, are  all  teeming  with  evidence  of  a  bigotry  and  a 
rdge  for  arbitrary  power  that  advanced  to  a  state  of  perfect 
infatuation. 

With  respect  to  such  facts  and  intrigues  as  were  concealed 
from  the  public,  sufficient  evidence  may  be  seen  in  Dalrym- 
ple  of  the  baseness  of  their  nature,  and  of  their  entire  hos- 
tility to  the  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  English 
nation.  This  evidence  has  been  made  still  more  abundant 
by  the  late  publication  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  contains  a  new 
supply  of  authentic  documents  from  France,  and  the  most 
interesting  letters  between  the  French  king  and  his  ambas- 
sador Barillon.  The  instruction  to  be  derived  from  these 
original  letters  is  the  same  which  we  have  already  announced, 
when  we  considered  the  communications  that  passed  between 
the  French  court  and  Charles  II.  We  are  here,  for  instance, 
taught  the  importance  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  par- 
ticularly the  commons,  the  arts  by  which  they  were  to  be 
managed,  the  pretences  by  which  they  were  to  be  deceived, 
the  topics  by  which  they  were  to  be  soothed,  the  principles 
by  which  they  were  to  be  betrayed,  the  expedients  by  which 
they  were  to  be  corrupted,  the  obstacle  that  their  meetings- 
and  debates  always  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the  French 
and  English  courts,  and  on  the  whole,  the  impossibility  that 
schemes  of  arbitrary  power  should  succeed,  while  the  par- 
liaments retained  the  control  of  the  purse,  and  still  preserved 
their  integrity. 

Having  now,  in  a  general  manner,  considered  the  nature 
of  the  attack  that  was  made  by  James  on  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  we  may 
next  turn  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  resistance  that  was 
opposed  to  him,  which  is  the  second  part. 

And  when  this  part  is  considered,  the  conclusion  seems  to 
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be,  and  it  is  a  melancboly  cODclusion,  that  if  James  had  not 
jriolat^d  the  religious  peiauaaions  of  his  subjects,  he  vould 
have  met  with  no  proper  reaistance  whatever,  and  that  the 
English  nation,  after  all  the  sufTerings  and  ezertiont  of  tbetr 
anoestors,  would  at  this  period  have  aubmitted  to  such  viota- 
tious  of  their  civil  liberties,  and  would  have  allowed  such 
precedents  to  be  established,  that  in  the  event  these  liberties 
mtg^t  very  probably  have  been  lost,  like  those  of  the  other 
European  monarohies. 

The  ntitural  guardian  of  the  community  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  parliament  But  go  successful  had  been  tlie  prac- 
tices of  the  king,  and  of  bis  predecessor,  Charles,  that  when 
he  looked  over  the  lists  of  the  returns,  he  declared  "that 
there  were  not  more  than  forty  names  which  he  could  have 
wished  not  there," 

The  parliament  was  only  sufiered  to  sit  a  year.  Some 
proper  feeling  was  indeed  shown,  when  the  king  intimated 
to  them  (clearly  enough)  that  he  meant  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ing army.  But  their  expostulations  with  the  crown  in  this 
last  address  were  merely  directed  against  bis  suspensions  and 
violations  of  the  law  in  favour  of  the  Papists. 

Espoatulations  of  the  most  dutiful  kind;  to  which  his 
mi^esty  replied,  by  saying  he  did  not  expect  such  an  ad- 
dress; and  when  Coke,  of  Derby,  animated  for  the  moment 
with  the  remembmnce  of  the  better  days  of  the  constitution, 
stood  up  and  said,  "  he  hoped  that  they  were  all  Englishmen, 
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illegal  proceedings  of  the  crown?  From  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies — ^the  Charter  House,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the 
colleges  of  Oxford,  and  the  seven  bishops,  the  representatives 
of  the  English  clergy;  that  is,  from  men  who  had  been  so 
lately,  at  ilie  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  addressers 
of  the  crown  in  the  language  of  servility,  and  the  preachers 
and  the  propagators  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 

Happily  for  the  nation,  the  clergy  at  this  period,  venerable 
in  their  characters  and  situation,  however  mistaken  in  their 
political  theories,  however  the  teachers  of  passive  obedience, 
could,  after  all,  resist,  when  their  own  acknowledged  rights, 
when  their  own  established  opinions  in  religion,  were  endan- 
gered :  and  the  community  on  their  part  could  be  roused 
into  some  sense  of  their  danger  when  they  saw  the  most  dig- 
nified ministers  of  their  religion,  even  the  prelates  of  the 
land,  hurried  away  by  officers  of  justice,  and  consigned  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower. 

The  king's  own  standing  army,  and  the  very  sentinels  who 
had  to  guard  these  peacefiil  sufferers,  participated  with  the 
multitude  in  their  sense  of  religious  horror  at  the  king's 
intolerable  violation  of  all  law,  privilege,  and  security;  of 
everything  that  was  dear  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  age  still  continued  to  be  an  age  of 
religious  dispute.  In  the  former  part  of  the  century,  we  saw 
the  sectaries,  animated  by  the  religious  principle,  enter  into 
a  contest  with  the  Church  of  England  and  the  crown;  we 
now  see,  by  the  unexpected  direction  of  the  same  religious 
principle,  the  Church  of  England  itself  slowly  and  heavily 
moved  onward  into  an  opposition  to  the  monarch. 

Not  that  the  church  had  begun  to  entertain  more  enlight- 
ened notions  on  the  subject  of  civil  obedience,  but  that  the 
crown  had  most  fortunately  allied  itself  to  Popery ;  and  the 
church,  though  it  abjured  the  doctrines  of  resistance,  however 
modified,  abominated  with  still  greater  earnestness  the  tenets 
and  superstitions  of  the  Boman  Catholic  communion. 

VOL.  IL  'tt 
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It  ia  not  too  much  to  awert  that  the  reeistanoe  of  the 
people  of  England  to  Jamea  was  univertalty  of  a  religious 
Tiftttim;  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  counti;,  the  high  Tory 
and  ecclesiastical  part,  exclusively  so. 

But  beudea  these,  there  was  aaothor  great  division  of  the 
nation,  of  which  the  resistance  was  not  exclusively  of  a  reli- 
gious nature.  The  resistance  here  vas  compounded;  it  was 
not  only  of  a  religious,  but  also,  and  very  properly,  of  a  civil 
nature.  This  party  was  the  Whig  party,  the  exclusioniata, 
who,  like  Coke  of  Derby,  were  not  to  be  put  down  by  high 
words;  thesc^  however  Mien  and  trampled  upon  since  the 
victory  of  Charles  II.  and  the  accession  of  James,  still  ex- 
isted, though  discountenanced  and  in  silence;  and  they  must 
no  doubt  have  observed,  with  pleasure,  their  cause  strength- 
ening as  the  king  proceeded,  and  new  prospects  arising  of 
dvil  happiness  to  their  oountiy  from  the  reUgious  fury  of 
their  arbitraiy  monarch,  the  very  prince  whom  they  had  en^ 
deaf  oured,  from  an  anticipation  of  hia  character  and  designs, 
to  exclude  from  the  throna 

So  much  for  the  resistance  which  the  king  experienced  at 
home.  The  next  great  division  of  the  subject  is  the  resist- 
ance which  James  experienced  from  abroad. 

Charles  II.,  in  a  most  fortunate  moment  of  improvidence, 
had  BufTcred  his  minister  Danby  to  connect  the  Prince  of 
Orange  with  the  royal  family  of  England.  If  James  had  no 
male  children,  the  wife  of  William  thus  became  first  in  sue- 
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In  the  situation  of  England,  all  ejes  were  natunlly  toned 
upon  this  great  and  hitherto  soooetsfiil  aiMrtor  of  the  rigiili 

of  mankind. 

William  on  his  part  oould  not  but  be  perfectlj  allTe  te 
any  representations  that  reached  him  from  a  ooimtry  like 

England. 

The  communications  that  passed  cannot  now  be  thoroughly 
known.  This  was  to  be  expected.  But  some  idea  of  them 
may  be  formed  from  the  publication  of  Dalrymple. 

Much  of  the  intercourse  between  William  and  the  patriots 
must  have  been  of  a  verbal  nature,  carried  on  by  hie  two 
agents,  Dyckvelt  and  Zuylistein,  men  of  address  and  ab^ 
lily  whom,  under  different  pretences,  he  sent  over  into  Eng- 
land. 

The  letters  in  Dalrymple  must,  of  course,  be  examined. 
Dalrymple  speaks  of  them  as  showing,  that  *'  there  are  few 
great  families  in  the  coimtry,  whose  ancestors  had  not  a  hand 
in  the  Revolution."  To  me  they  appear  to  show  nothing  of 
the  sort;  making  every  allowance  for  the  necessity  of  coa* 
cealment  and  caution,  they  are  neither  so  many  nor  so  strong 
as  might  have  been  expected;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  great  families  of  this  country  have  never  pro- 
duced any  letters  or  memoirs  to  illustrate  the  more  secret 
history  of  these  extraordinary  times.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
means  that  we  have  to  gratify  the  curiosity  with  which  we 
so  naturally  turn,  to  inquire  after  the  more  secret  intrigues 
that  concurred  in  producing  this  memorable  event  of  the 
Revolution. 

Among  the  letters  produced  by  Dalrymple,  there  are  more 
from  the  Tory  lords  than  could  have  been  looked  for ;  but 
the  association  for  joining  William,  if  he  came  over,  was  after 
all  not  sent  till  the  end  of  June,  1688 :  he  landed  in  Novem- 
ber; and  was  at  last  only  signed  in  cipher  by  four  lords, 
Devonshire,  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lumly;  two  comr 
moners,  Mr.  Sidney  and  Admiral  Russell ;  and  one  bishop,  the 

Abdiel  of  the  Bench,  Compton,  then  Bishop  of  London. 

D  2 
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The  Beven  patriots  just  mentioned  (there  were  no  more),  to 
whom  we  are  BO  deeply  indel^ted,  assure  William  in  their 
letter,  "that  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
as  much  dissatisfied  as  themselves;  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  are  desirous  of  a  change ;  that  very  many  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers  do  daily  show  such  an  aversion  to  the  Popish 
religion,  that  there  is  the  greatest  probability  they  vould  de- 
sert; and  amougst  the  seamen  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who 
would  do  James  any  service." 

But  here  we  ought  certainly  to  ask,  how,  after  all,  was  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  attempt  any  regular  enterprise  against 
the  crown  of  England!  Observe  bis  difficulties  and  you  will 
then  understand  his  merit  He  was  only  at  the  hmd  of  a 
small  republic;  that  republic  had  been  reduced,  but  a  few 
years  before,  to  the  very  last  extremities  by  the  arms  of 
Louis.  How  was  William  to  prepare  an  expedition,  and  not 
be  observed  by  the  French  and  English  monarchs;  bow  to 
prosecute  it^  and  not  be  destroyed  by  their  power!  If  he 
attacked  England  with  a  small  force,  how  waa  he  to  resist 
Jamesl  if  with  a  large  one,  how  was  Holland  in  bis  Etbsence 
to  resist  Louis}  In  either  case,  how  waa  he  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  English  and  French  fleets,  which  might 
prevent  bis  landing  in  the  first  place,  or  at  least  render  his 
return  impossible  in  the  second!  How  could  ho  expect  that 
the  English,  who  had  so  long  contended  for  the  empire  of  the 
seas  with  their  great  rivals,  the  Dutch,  would  forego  the 
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▼ictoiy  of  Charles  IL  over  tlie  exdtuloiiistsl  Manmootli, 
the  idol  of  the  Ei^^iiah  populaoe,  had  just  been  deetrojed  bj 
James  without  dimonlty;  so  had  Aigyle.  What  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  comitry  that  was  load  indeed  in  their  abase 
of  Popery,  but  whose  pulpits,  and  pablio  meetings  and  oourts 
of  justicey  resonnded  with  the  doctrines  of  passiTe  obedience, 
and  whose  very  parliaments  seemed  to  admit  the  same  fttal 
prindplesf 

Put  the  case  that  William  should  even  succeed  so  ikr  as  to 
oblige  James  to  call  a  parliament^  giTe  up  his  illegal  preten- 
sions, and  promise  conformity  to  the  laws  in  fiiture.  To  what 
end  or  purpose,  as  &r  as  William  was  himself  concerned, 
what  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  Atm,  but  the  mere  liberty  of 
xetuming;  while  James  was  to  be  left  in  silence  and  at  his 
leisure,  to  wait  for  more  fitvourable  times,  watch  his  oppor- 
tunities, recover  his  authority,  and  persecute  or  destroy,  one 
by  one,  all  who  had  contributed  to  resist  or  modify  his  pre- 
rogative. 

It  is  by  reflections  of  this  Idnd,  I  must  repeat,  that  we  can 
alone  be  taught  duly  to  estimate  the  merits  of  WillianL  The 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  show  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 
and  the  extent  of  our  obligation. 

As  fSur  as  the  continent  was  concerned,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  merits  of  William  from  a  chapter  in  Somerville 
(the  eighth),  and  they  may  be  still  further  investigated  in 
Tindal.  It  is  true  that  many  fitvourable  circumstances  con- 
curred to  enable  William  to  combine  the  discordant  materials 
around  him  to  his  purpose;  but  the  sagacity,  activity,  and 
steadiness,  with  which  be  availed  himself  of  every  advantage 
which  fortune  offered  him,  were  above  all  praise. 

So  much  for  the  resistance  to  James  from  abroad,  prepara- 
tory to  the  enterprise  of  William. 

.   Some  assistance  may  be  derived  from  Burnet,  particularly 
in  the  next  stage  of  our  inquiry,  the  enterprise  itself 

Burnet  had  all  the  merits,  and  all  the  faults,  of  an  ardent, 
impetuous  headstrong  man,  whose  mind  was  honest,  and 
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wbose  objects  were  noble.  Whatever  he  reporta  himself  to 
have  heard  or  seen,  the  reader  may  be  asaured  be  really  did 
hear  and  see.  But  be  muat  receive  his  representations  and 
ooncliisioTiB  with  that  caution  which  most  ever  be  obaerved 
whea  we  listen  to  the  relation  of  a  warm  and  busy  partisan, 
whatever  be  his  natural  int^pty  and  good  sense. 

He  is  often  censured  and  sometimes  coirected,  but  the  &ct 
seems  to  be,  that  without  his  original,  and  certainly  honest 
account,  we  should  know  little  about  the  events  and  af&ira  he 
professes  to  explain.  Many  of  the  writers,  who  are  not  veiy 
willing  to  receive  his  issistance,  would  be  totally  at  a  loss 
witJiout  it 

One  of  the  first  remarks  to  be  made  on  this  enterprise  is, 
that  with  an  armament  that  stretohed  out  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  William  was  not  prevented  by  the  English  fleet 
from  landing  at  Torbay. 

But  the  second  remark  is  meet  highly  discreditable  to  the 
English  nation.  William  landed,  and  was  not  joined;  and 
seems  to  have  remained  a  whole  week,  at  and  about  Exeter, 
without  any  material  assistance  or  countenance  either  &om 
the  clergy  or  gentry,  nobility  or  people. 

It  is  well  that  he  did  not  retire,  aa  he  once  thought  to 
have  done,  while  to  retire  was  in  his  power.  But  perhaps 
It  struck  him  (very  properly),  that  though  nothing  was  done 
for  him,  nothing  was  done  against  him;  that  the  king,  with 
his  thirty  thousand  men,  did  not,  after  all,  appear  and  drive 
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particiilars  of  his  own  conoarnt  and  petty  angigemant^  and 
what  little  therefore  is  said  must  be  oonsidered  as  said  wUIh 
oat  art  or  affwtatioOy  and  therefore  the  proper  satgeot  of 
observation. 

The  diary  begins  to  contain  passages  of  interest  at  the 
forty-first  page,  in  May,  1688.  What  appean  coDftrms  the 
general  aooounts  given  by  the  historians. 

The  great  question  ii^  why  the  king  did  not  take  move 
vigorous  measures  to  prepare  for  the  approach  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  or  afterwards,  when  the  prinoe  really  had  knded^ 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  oountry. 

''September  the  S4th,**  says  Lord  Clarendon,  ''I  went  to 
the  king's  levee.  He  told  me  the  Dutch  were  now  ooming  to 
invade  England  in  good  earnest  I  presumed  to  ask  if  he 
really  believed  it,  to  which  the  king  replied  with  warmth, 
'Do  I  see  you,  my  lordl  and  now,'  said  he,  'I  shall  see 
what  the  Church  6[  En^and  men  will  da"*  Agam:  ''Oo- 
tober  16, 1  wsa  at  the  king^s  levee.  His  miyesty  told  me 
that  the  Dutch  troops  were  all  embarked,'  ke»  'Ton  will  aU 
find,'  added  the  king,  'the  Prince  of  Orange  a  worse  man 
than  Cromwell.' " 

So  that  the  king  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware^  though 
late,  of  his  danger. 

At  last  appeared  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  then  the  king  perceived  that  the  ground  was  hollow 
under  him.  "  November  2,  Friday.  The  archbishop,"  says 
the  diary,  ''and  Bishop  of  London  were  with  the  king, 
having  been  sent  for;  there  were  likewise  present  the  Bishops 
of  Durham,  Chester,  and  St.  David's.  The  kmg  showed 
them  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declaration,  and  bade  Lord 
Preston  read  that  clause  which  says,  'that  he  was  invited 
by  several  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal.'  They  al),  as 
I  have  been  told,  assured  the  king  the  contrary.  The  king 
said  he  believed  them,  and  was  very  well  satisfied.  He  told 
them  he  thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  make  some 
declaration,  expressing  their  dislike  of  the  prince's  coming  va 
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this  manner,  aad  tliat  thej  Bhould  bring  it  to  him  as  soon  aa 
poamble." 

But  the  biehops,  attor  all,  never  did  nor  vould  eiprees  on; 
auch  dislike. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume,  in  the  appendix,  there  are  some 
very  curious  particularB  of  what  passed  between  the  king  and 
the  bishops  on  the  aabject  of  diatributiug  and  reading  hie 
mtyeety's  declaration  of  indulgence ;  and  again,  on  the  sub- 
ject last  mentioned,  when  the  king  required  from  them  on 
abhorrenoe  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — the  par* 
ticulaie  are  remarkable.  He  seems  to  have  begun  with 
Compton,  the  Bi^iop  of  London,  and  to  have  closeted  him 
fint  This  bishop  had,  in  &ot,  signed  the  invitation  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  it  xd&j  be  remembered;  he  was  one  of  the 
seven.  The  king  read  to  him  the  short  paragraph  in  the 
prince's  declaration,  where  the  lords  tpiriiwxl,  as  well  as 
temporal,  are  mentioned,  as  having  invited  him  over.  The 
moment  must  have  been  trying:  but  the  prelate  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  youth,  and  seems  to  have  foced  the  enemy  with 
steadiness  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  have  drawn  off  his 
forces  with  all  due  expedition  and  decorum,  "  I  am  oonfi. 
dent,"  he  replied  to  the  king,  "that  the  rest  of  the  bishops 
would  as  readily  answer  in  the  negative  as  myself"  His 
miyesty  thou  said  he  believed  them  all  innocent,  but  he 
expected  a  declaration  of  that  innocence  and  an  abhor- 
rence, &e. 
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ever  he  might  despise  their  theological  learning,  they  would 
probably  think  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  fight  against  what 
they  considered  as  their  religion. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  from  the  diary,  that  the  king  had 
received  the  account  of  the  prince's  landing  the  day  after  he 
had  effected  it,  that  is,  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  that  it 
was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  ITth,  that  he  set  off  to  join 
his  army  at  Sarum. 

There  is  a  book  sometimes  quoted  by  historians, — ^the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Beresby;  it  is  worth  reading.  Sir 
John  was  attached  to  the  royal  family,  and  had  always  lived 
about  the  court.  He  says  what  he  has  to  say  with  ease 
and  without  affectation ;  never  enters  into  any  profound  or 
long  discussions,  but  gives  an  account  of  his  life  and  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  in  much  the  same  agreeable,  sensible 
manner,  that  a  man  of  this  character  would  tell  his  story  in 
conversation,  to  any  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  chose  to  be 
communicative,  if  not  entirely  confidential  Sir  John's 
words  are  these : — "  On  the  24th  of  November  the  king  re- 
turned to  Andover;  but  at  night  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
deserted  him,  together  with  others  of  good  note  and  account. 
Yet  the  number  of  all  that  thus  forsook  the  king,  did  not  as 
yet  amount  to  one  thousand.  But  such  a  mutual  jeaJoui^ 
now  took  birth,  that  there  was  no  relying  on  any  one ;  no 
knowing  who  would  be  true  and  honest  to  the  cause :  where- 
fore the  army  and  artillery  were  ordered  back  to  London, 
where  his  majesty  arrived  on  the  26th."  Such  is  the  ac- 
count of  Sir  John. 

But  for  the  king  to  fall  back  on  London  without  opposing 
the  progress  of  those  whom  he  had  considered  in  his  procla- 
mation as  rebels  and  invaders,  was  to  leave  his  partisans  no 
hope,  and  his  enemies  no  fear. 

The  prince  had  landed  on  the  5th,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
16th  that  the  gentlemen  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire 
had  joined  him  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  collected  together 
in  a  body,  and  to  be  publicly  addressed.     It  was  not  till  the 
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16th  tliat  Lord  Delamere  appeared  in  &votir  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  Cbeshiro;  only  at  tbo  same  instant  that  the 
Earl  of  DeTonshire  declared  for  him  at  Derby.  It  was  not 
till  the  22nd  that  York  waB  Burprised  by  Lord  Danby,  aud 
about  the  same  time  that  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  at  Nottingham  published  the  resolution  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange  for  tiie  recovery  (as  they  t^d)  of  their 
almost  ruined  laws,  liberties,  and  religion. 

Not  only  were  tbe  people  of  England  thus  tardy  (so 
tardy,  that  in  any  ordinary  case  of  tyranny  in  the  monarch, 
tbe  fate  of  the  contest  would  in  the  meantime  have  been 
decided),  but-  it  is  observable,  that  it  was  only  in  this  last 
public  paper  from  Nottingham,  that  the  feelings  of  men, 
who  tbou^t  they  had  been  insulted,  as  well  as  injured, 
really  appear.  In  this  Nottingham  manifesto  some  flashings 
of  the  spirit  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  are  still  visible.  "We 
own  it  rebellion,"  tbey  say,  "  to  resist  a  king  that  governs  by 
law,  but  he  has  been  always  accoimted  a  tyrant  that  has 
made  his  will  bis  law ;  tbey  hoped  all  good  Protestant  aub- 
jecta  would,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  be  asBiatant  to 
them,  and  not  be  bugbeared  by  the  opprobious  terms  of  rebels, 
by  which  tbe  court  would  fri^t  them  to  become  perfect 
slaves  to  their  tyrannical  insolences  and  usurpations." 

Had  the  general  strain  of  the  papers  that  were  published 
at  this  time  been  of  this  kind,  been  as  worthy  of  English- 
men as  was  this,  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  have  found  no 
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after  a  convulsion,  the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty  is  the 
worst  calamity  that  can  happen  to  the  liberties  of  a  country, 
may  here  find  no  inconsiderable  illustration  of  the  general 
propriety  of  this  opinion. 

Had  James  stood  firm  and  called  a  parliament,  and  abided 
by  the  event,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  material  advantage 
could  have  ultimately  resulted  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country ;  but  most  happily  the  same  civil  wars  that  so  im- 
pressed upon  the  people  of  England  the  terrors  of  anarchy 
and  military  usurpation,  contributed  no  less  forcibly  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  James  the  images  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  monarch.  By  a  most  fortunate  want  of 
political  sagacity,  he  thought  it  his  best  policy  to  fly  from 
the  country  and  leave  it  in  confusion,  the  more  complete,  he 
thought,  the  better.  The  result,  he  supposed,  would  be,  that 
he  should  be  recalled  to  settle  it,  or  that  at  all  events  he 
might  thus  preserve  himself  and  the  royal  family,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Louis,  be  hereafter 
in  a  condition  to  return  to  it. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  attached  to  James,  Burnet  to  "William. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  each,  a  very  sufficient 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  very  singular  situation  of  every- 
thing just  before  and  during  the  interregnum. 

Lord  Clarendon  and  others  were  aware  of  the  mistake 
which  James  was  committing,  and  they  laboured  to  prevent 
it.  By  an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  fortune,  James  had 
to  commit  his  mistake  not  only  once,  but  even  a  second  time; 
he  fled,  and  was  stopped  at  Feversham ;  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  retired  once  more.  After  flying  the  first  time  he 
was  alarmed  into  a  flight  the  second,  and  it  is  evident  that,  if 
he  had  on  the  last  occasion  resisted,  he  could  not  have  been 
compelled  to  fly,  and  that  the  prince  and  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  might  soon  have  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  irre- 
trievable embarrassment  and  ruin. 

The  prudence  and  skill  of  William  continued  as  perfect  as 
they  were  in  James  defective.     A  House  of  Commons  was 
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peaceably  formed,  and  the  conTentioD  of  tLe  two  eatates 
anembled. 

And  now  begina  ihe  last  and  not  the  least  curioui  acene  of 
all — in  some  respecta  the  moat  ao;  for  what  waa  now  the 
reBuItl  The  ohurch  party  and  the  Tory  party,  when  James 
was  gone  and  the  danger  removed,  renewed  their  doctrines 
of  passive  6bedience  and  the  indefeasible  tenure  of  the 
crown;  scripture,  law,  custom,  seemed  equally  to  oonfirm 
their  tenets.  "Be  snbjeot  to  the  higher  powera;"  "the  king 
can  do  no  wrong;"  "the- crown  of  England  never  was  nor 
ever  can  be  considered  as  elective;" — these  were  their  posi- 
tious,  and  these  the  Whig  party  and  the  friends  of  the  prince 
knew  not  well  how  to  deny;  but  they  could  see  plainly  that 
all  waa  lost,  if  they  were  acted  upon. 

From  the  first,  therefore,  they  had  seized  upon  the  mistake 
of  the  king,  his  departure  from  the  country,  and  they  con- 
verted it  into  an  argument,  which  npon  every  hypotheris 
they  might,  as  they  oonoeived,  fairly  arge.  They  iousted 
that  it  was  an  abdication  of  the  crown,  and  that  no  ex- 
pedient remained  hut  to  fill  up  the  throne,  which  had  thus 
become  vacauL 

Most  fortunately  it  happened  that  the  gentry  of  England 
had  their  understandings  less  bewildered  by  the  abstractions 
of  divinity  and  lav  than  the  nobility  and  biahops.  In  the 
commons,  the  Whig  party  were  nearly  two  to  one  ;  however, 
after  tt  vwy  oiiriouB  debate,  tbey  thought  proper  to  produce 
only  the  following  heterngeneous  and  ineouflistent  v 

"That  King  Jai 
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constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tract between  king  and  people,"  (so  far  we  have  the  great 
interests  of  civil  liberty  and  the  Whig  principles  making 
their  appearance,)  ''and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws/*  (here 
we  have  the  religious  part  of  the  contest,)  but  in  consequence 
of  all  this — what  ?  that  his  majesty  had  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  crown?  that  the  next  in  the  Protestant  succession 
should  be  called  to  the  throne?  are  these  the  words  that 
follow?  (as  apparently  they  ought.)  No;  the  words  that 
follow  are  these  :  "  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this 
kingdom  (not  voluntarily,  as  every  one  knew),  has  abdicated 
the  government,**  meaning  by  the  word  "  abdicated  *'  to  imply, 
that  he  had  done  a  l^al  act,  that  he  had  formally  divested 
himself  of  the  crown ;  and  then  at  last  came  the  necessary 
conclusion  of  the  whole,  "  that  the  crown  was  thereby 
vacant.** 

As  the  "Whigs  were,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
stronger  party,  and,  after  asserting  their  principle  of  the 
original  contract,  had  not  chosen  to  push  it  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  which  would  have  been  so  offensive  to  the 
Tories,  but  to  rest  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  on  the  departure 
of  the  king,  the  Tories  of  the  lower  house  probably  thought 
that  no  better  terms  were  to  be  had ;  and,  after  a  debate  of 
four  hours,  the  motion  which  the  Tories  made  was  only  for 
an  adjournment,  and  this  was,  with  some  hurry  and  noise, 
overruled,  and  the  original  vote,  without  a  division,  was 
carried,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 

Burnet  should  now  not  only  be  consulted,  but  by  all 
means  the  journals  of  the  Lords,  or  Cobbett's  Parliamentary 
Register,  and  Clarendon's  Diary. 

The  vote  no  sooner  reached  the  upper  house,  than  it  was 
immediately  separated  into  its  component  parts,  and  debated 
clause  by  clause. 

From  the  jowmaU  it  appears  that  the  house  had  already 
taken  due  pains  to  collect  all  their  members;  some  were 
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sick,  Bomfl  out  of  the  kingdom,  some  abseDt,  probably  bj 
design. 

But  before  the  vote  of  the  coramoiu  vaa  debated,  paragrapli 
bj  paragraph,  the  first  effort  of  the  Tories  was  to  slip  aside 
(if  possible)  from  these  disagreeable  positions  of  the  original 
contract  and  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and,  without 
eipresBl;  saying  whether  the  throne  was  or  was  not  vacant, 
to  obtain  a  vote  for  a  regency.  On  this  occasion  the  Wbigs 
only  overpowered  their  opponents,  and  miuntalned  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Bevolution,  by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  fifty-one 
to  forty-nine.  The  names  of  the  members  prnent  are  in  the 
journals ;  the  lehole  number  in  a  former  page ;  the  names  of 
the  minority  are  in  Clarendon's  Diary :  so  that  everything 
respecting  these  important  votes,  bow  each  peer  voted  or 
conducted  himself,  may  be  ascertained.  Lord  Churchill, 
afterwards  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  a  few  others, 
chose  to  be  indisposed ;  Saucroft,  the  archbishop,  in  like 
manner,  to  be  absent.  Of  the  fourteen  bishops  that  at- 
tended, two  only,  Bristol  and  London,  voted  with  the 
Whigs. 

On  the  next  sitting,  the  lords  debated,  in  the  first  place 
the  great  Whig  doctrine  of  the  original  contract  between  tl 
king  and  people,  and  the  offirmative  (that  there  was  su 
an  original  contract)  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sevei 
fifty-three  to  forty-siz.  The  Whlga,  therefore,  were  gaioi' 
ground. 
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But  the  commons  could  not  aee  tiie  proprietj  of  ihem 
alterations ;  a  eoftferenee,  therefore^  took  place. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  on  tiiis  remarkable  ooca- 
sion  is  represented  by  some  writers,  and  eyen  by  Hume^ 
^as  turning  (to  use  his  own  words)  upon  friyolous  topics^ 
and  as  more  resembling  t}ie  yerbal  dilutes  of  the  schools 
than  the  solid  reasoning^of  statesmen  and  legislators^** 

They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  yery  metaphysical 
nature  of  Mr.  Hume's  most  fiivourite  compositions  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  at  this  sudden  impatience  and  dislike  of 
those  verbal  disputes,  as  he  terms  them,  or  rather,  as  he 
ought  to  think  them,  of  those  explanations  and  distinctions 
of  words  and  plirases,  without  which  no  subject  of  importance 
oyer  was  or  can  be  thoroughly  examined. 

This  conference  between  the  lords  and  commons,  far  from 
being  cast  aside  as  the  mere  idle  discussion  of  unmeaning 
subtleties,  should  (I  conceive)  be  considered  with  the  utmost 
attention.  It  is  given  by  Cobbett  Some  of  the  first  men 
the  country  has  produced  were  engaged  in  it ;  the  occasion, 
the  most  important  that  has  ever  occurred ;  and  the  debate 
itself  will  be  found  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  the  character 
and  abilities  of  the  speakers. 

The  value  of  this  conference  appears  to  consist  in  this, 
that  it  is  a  development  of  those  principles  which  must 
always  more  or  less  exist  in  a  mixed  monarchical  govern- 
ment—-of  the  principles,  and  of  their  consequences  when 
applied  to  practice ;  and  such  a  development  is  and  must 
ever  be  of  importance,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  all  who 
are  ever  to  live  under  any  reasonably  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  because  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  any  such  form  of 
government  can  never  speak,  any  more  than  our  own  do, 
of  resistance  to  authority,  of  dethroning  of  kings,  of  trying, 
of  punishing  them,  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
public,  and  other  political  positions  and  maxims  of  the  same 
kind.  Such  can  never  be  the  language  of  the  constitution 
of  a  country ;   but  if  it  be  from  thence  inferred,  that  no 
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laugaage  but  the  ordinary  language  of  the  cotutitutioa  is 
ever  to  be  used,  that  no  maxima  but  the  ordinary  maxims  of 
tbe  lava  are  ever  to  be  proceeded  upon,  then  these  memoraUe 
debates,  and  above  all  this  memorable  conference,  will  be  of 
value,  to  show  in  what  inextricable,  what  fatal  perplexity, 
a  nation  and  its  statesmen  must  be  left,  i^  when  ita  libertiea 
are  invaded,  they  will  not  submit  to  acknowledge,  that, 
however  sacred  the  general  rules  of  hereditary  monarchy  or 
civil  obedience  may  be,  exceptions  must  be  sometimes  ad- 
mitted,  and  whether  admitted  or  not  in  theory,  must  at  all 
events  be  sometimes  proceeded  upon  in  practice. 

On  the  whol^  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Whig  leaders 
conducted  themselves  through  all  these  transactions  with  a 
temper  which  no  political  party  ever  before  showed;  they 
neither  considered  their  opponents  as  necessarily  knaves  or 
certainly  fook,  as  combined  to  destroy  their  country,  or  as 
holding  principles  inconsistent  with  society ;  compliments 
that  were  no  doubt  paid  them  out  of  doora  very  liberally ; 
but  no  impatient  expressions  nor  accusations  of  the  kind 
seemed  to  have  escaped  them.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Tory  lords  were  insulted  repeatedly  in  their  passage  to  the 
house  ;  the  public  in  London  (for  the  Tories  were  probably 
predominant  in  the  country)  intimated  to  them  very  plainly 
that  they  considered  themselves  as  somewhat  forgotten  in 
their  debates.  The  Whig  leaders,  however,  coatrived,  by 
every  pos^ble   forbearance  and    palliation,   to  render  the 
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have  been  accustomed  to  profess,  and  therefore,  right  or 
wrong,  this  they  will  not  (Ho. 

Here  laj  the  great  merit  of  the  Whigs ;  their  temper, 
their  spirit  of  conciliation,  their  practical  philosophy,  their 
genuine  wisdom,  so  different  from  the  wisdom  of  those,  who, 
on  occasions  of  political  or  other  weighty  discussion,  ignorant 
of  the  business  of  the  world,  and  unfitted  for  it,  bustle  about 
with  importance,  displaying  all  the  triumphs  of  their  logio^ 
and  hurrying  their  opponents  and  themselves  into  difficulties 
and  disgrace  from  the  yery  oflensiveness  of  their  manner, 
and  from  their  yain  and  puerile  confidence  in  what  they 
think  the  cogency  of  reason  and  the  evidence  of  truth. 

And  now  comes  forward  the  great  merit  of  William  himself 
William  had  done  everything  from  the  first  which  he  under- 
stood to  be  consistent  with  the  liberties  and  laws  of  the 
country;  he  then  waited  the  event:  but  he  perceived  that 
the  parties  were  far  more  nearly  balanced  than  he  had  pro- 
bably at  first  supposed;  that  if  eith^  of  these  parties  insisted 
on  their  own  opinion  in  defiance  of  the  other,  a  civil  war 
might  ensue ;  that  the  Tories  were,  in  practice,  at  least,  indif- 
ferent to  the  service  he  had  rendered  them,  now  that  they 
were  safe  from  Popery ;  that  the  Whigs  themselves  seemed  to 
be  thinking  more  anxiously  of  the  maxims  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  than  of  what  was  due  to  the  great  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Europe;  and  that  no  one  could  be  found  who  appeared  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  what  was  owing  both  to  the  states  of 
Holland  and  to  himself,  for  embarking  in  an  enterprise  ori- 
ginally so  unpromising,  always  so  perilous,  and  hitherto  so 
successfully  conducted. 

That  William  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  considerably  out  of 
humour  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  if  he  had  not  expressed  his 
own  sentiments  at  a  proper  juncture,  and  given  the  weight  of 
his  decision  to  the  arguments  and  expostulations  of  the  Whigs, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  and  how  preposterously  tiie 
Tories  might  have  persevered  in  their  most  impracticable 
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opinioiu,  and  agam,  how  long  the  moderation  and  caution  of 
the  Whigs  might  have  been  able  to  sustain  itself,  and  might 
have  continued  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  ocmmtmi^ ;  in 
other  words,  whether  a  civil  war  might  not  have  been  the 
leanlt,  or  at  least  the  return  of  James.  What  passed  on  this 
occasion  between  William  and  the  Whig  leaders  i>  well 
known.  "  They  might  have  a  regent,"  be  told  them,  "  no 
doubt,  if  they  thought  proper,  but  he  would  not  be  that 
regent;  thej  might  wish  him  perhaps  to  reign  in  right,  and 
during  the  lifetime  of  bis  wife,  but  he  would  submit  to  no- 
thing of  the  sortj  and  he  should  oertunlj  in  either  case,  re- 
turn to  Holland,  and  leave  them  to  settle  their  govenuneut 
in  any  manner  they  thought  best" 

The  coudnsion  from  oil  this  was  plain,  that  he  and  the 
princess  were  to  be  raised  to  the  throne,  and  that  he  chose 
himself  to  possess  the  crown,  as  if  it  had  r^^ularly  descended 
to  him,  or  not  at  all. 

This  conduct  in  William  was  at  the  time,  and  has  often 
since  been  branded  by  many  reasoners  and  writers  as  not  a 
little  base  and  criminal, — criminal  &om  the  violation  of  duty 
to' Jamee,  his  father-in-law,  wbom  he  was  accused  of  having 
thus  dethroned;  base,  from  the  proof  thus  exhibited,  ttuct 
from  tiie  first  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  selfish  ambi- 
tion; that  from  the  first  he  had  but  dissembled  his  real 
designs  on  the  crown;  that  from  the  first  everything  he  had 
been  ddng  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  he  had  professed 
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imagine  be  had  any  other  dengn  in  thii  undertaking  than  to 
lirocnre  a  settlement  of  the  religion  and  of  the  liberties  and 
properties  of  the  subject^  upon  so  sore  a  IbondatioQ  that 
there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  nation  rdapsing  into  the  like 
miseries  at  any  time  hereafter;  that  the  forces  he  broogfat 
oyer  were  disproportioned  to  the  design  of  conqoest,  and  that 
of  those  who  coontenanoed  the  expedition,  many  were  known 
to  be  diatingnished  for  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  erown." 
This  last  is  the  strongest  expression  to  be  foond,  the  only  one 
where  the  crown  is  exactly  mentioned 

To  representations  of  this  nature  it  may  be  briefly  answered, 
that  it  is  mere  mockery  to  spetik  of  William's  duty  as  a  son 
to  one  who  nerer  was  or  wished  to  be  his  fiither-in-law  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  whaterer  constroction  mi^t  be 
given,  by  the  Tories,  or  by  the  Whigs,  to  the  terms  of  the 
prince's  declaration,  it  was  quite  idle  to  suppoee  that  he  and 
the  states  of  Holland  would  embailL  in  an  enterprise  like  tlu% 
and  put  every  interest  that  was  dear  to  them  into  a  situation 
of  the  most  imminent  danger,  tor  the  sake  alone  of  the  good 
people  of  England.  What  was  England  to  either  of  them 
but  as  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  Europe;  as  a 
country  that  might  be  Protestant  or  Popish,  that  mi^t  con- 
cur to  protect  or  destroy  them,  merely  as  James  did  or  did 
not  succeed  in  his  designs  upon  its  liberties  and  constitution  I 
Their  civil  and  religious  interests,  and  those  of  England, 
thoroughly  coincided,  and  the  whole  cause  was  the  most 
generous  and  noble  that  could  well  be  proposed  to  the  human 
imagination;  but  when  it  had  succeeded,  and  succeeded  so 
completely — ^when, without  disturbance  or  bloodshed,  the  whole 
force  and  energies  of  such  a  country  as  fjigland  were  within 
the  reach  of  William,  to  be  turned  to  the  defence  of  every 
interest  of  his  own  country,  of  Europe,  and  of  England  itself — 
^en  this  could  only  be  done  by  his  requiring  for  himself  the 
executive  administration  of  the  government — wh^i  every 
other  expedient  could  only  have  served  to  renew  the  designs 
and  power  of  James  and  Louis,  and  must  have  ultimately 
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ended  in  the  ram  of  the  civil  and  reli^ous  liberUea  of  man- 
kind— ID  this  situation  of  things,  was  it  for  William  to  hare 
disappointed  the  reasonable  expectations  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  every  intelligent  man  in  Europe;  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  his  own  glory,  and  to  have  shown  himself  incapable  of 
discharging  the  high  ofGce  of  humanity,  to  which,  in  the  mys- 
terious di^»nsation  of  events,  he  had  been  called  t  Was  it 
for  William  to  have  abandoned  all  the  great  pretensions  and 
honours  of  his  life,  embarked,  as  he  had  been  from  the  fint, 
in  opposition  to  Louis,  and  placed  on  the  theatre  of  Europe 
ia  a  situation  of  all  the  most  elevated — that  of  the  champioQ, 
and  hitherto  tlie  successful  ohampion,  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  mankind! 

The  fiict  is,  that  what  was  required  or  expected  from 
William  by  the  moralists  and  statesmen  who  crimioated  or 
even  censured  his  conduct  then  or  afterwards,  was  in  itself 
inoonsiBtent  and  impossible. 

No  man  with  the  views  or  feelings  of  such  moraliBts  or 
statesmen  would  have  ever  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise  at 
all,  much  less  have  conducted  it  with  success. 

Enterprises  like  these,  that  produce  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  the  world,  and  give  a  new  career  of  advancement  to  society, 
are  neither  approached  nor  comprehended  at  the  time,  but  by 
men  of  a  more  exalted  order,  like  William.  Even  to  such 
luen  the  latent  possibitities  of  such  enterprises,  from  the  un- 
cerbun  nature  of  everything  human,  can  only  be  apprehended 
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Burnet  seems  to  saj  that  these  important  points  were  onl  j 
carried  at  last  by  a  majority  of  two  or  three  voices. 

When  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  crown  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  to  be  con* 
stmcted.  This  was  done  with  very  commendable  attention 
to  the  Tories,  that  their  principles  might  be  as  little  interfered 
with,  while  they  concurred  with  the  new  settlement,  at 
possible. 

And  now  began  the  benefits  of  this  successful  enterprise. 
First,  the  line  of  succession  was  departed  from,  and  it  waa 
declared  that  no  Papist  should  reign ;  Popery  was  therefore 
escaped.  Secondly,  William  was  made  king,  though  it  was 
his  wife,  not  himself,  who  was  next  in  succession ;  William 
therefore  was  considered  as  elected.  The  right,  therefore,  of 
the  community,  in  particular  cases,  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executive  power,  and  even  of  the  crown  itself 
was  exercised  and  admitted.  Thirdly,  before  the  crown  was 
conferred,  as  a  preliminary  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  oppw- 
tunity  was  taken,  which  had  not  been  taken  at  the  Reatora- 
tion,  of  making  some  provision  for  the  future  security  of  the 
constitution,  and  certain  rights  and  liberties  were  claimed, 
demanded,  and  insisted  upon,  as  the  undoubted  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  The  constitution  was  there- 
fore renewed  and  confirmed.  The  prince  and  princess  when 
they  received  the  crown,  which  was  after  this  declaration  ten- 
dered to  them,  in  their  turn  declared,  that  they  thankfully 
accepted  what  was  ofiered  them. 

These  remarkable  transactions  have  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  political  discussion;  and  as  it  is  difficult,  indeed  impos- 
sible, to  refer  to  the  various  inferences  that  have  been  drawn 
from  them  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  England,  I 
shall  select  as  prominent  specimens,  and  of  an  opposite 
nature,  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Price  on  the  Love  of  our  Country, 
and  the  Reflections  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  it  is  to  them  that  I  shall  chiefly  allude,  in  the  observar 
tions  which  I  shall  now  ofifer. 
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From  Uie  general  tarn  and  result  of  theae  memonble  pro- 
oeedingi^  it  appean  to  Dr.  Price,  that  the  people  of  England 
hare  acquired  a  right,  to  lue  his  own  worda,  to  ohooae  their 
own  goremore,  to  caahier  them  for  miaoonduc^  and  to  feame 
a  goT«nmeDt  for  themselTea.  All  this  ia  reaisted  hj  Mr. 
Burke ;  and,  stated  in  the  unqualified  manner  of  Dr.  FHoe^  it 
cannot  veil  be  admitted. 

Yet  Bomething  more  must  be  admitted  than  Mr.  Burke 
seems  willing  to  allow.  As  &r  as  precedent  can  eetabliah  a 
right,  it  must  be  conceded,  both  &om  all  the  language  of  the 
partiea  at  the  time,  and  from  the  result  of  these  transaotionB, 
that  the  right  is  eotabliahed  in  the  people  of  England  on  ver; 
grave  and  ut;gent  occauona  of  departing  from  the  hereditary 
aucceanon,  and  tlierefbre,  aa  Dr.  Price  would  have  it,  in  such 
oaaea,  of  ohoosit^  a  governor  for  themselves;  for  it  was  in 
tiiis  manner  that  King  William  was  chosen. 

Bnt  the  same  reasonings,  and  every  other  &ct,  conspire  to 
flhow  that  this  is  a  ri^t,  as  Mr.  Burke  contended,  to  be  ezer' 
cised,  rather  as  of  necessity  than  of  choice ;  to  be  admitted 
aa  a  mere  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  hereditary  suooes- 
aion,  and  aa  in  no  respect  to  be  considered  as  the  rule  itself; 
a  rig^t  to  be  exercised  with  the  same  unwillingness  and 
doubt  with  which  any  great  rule  in  morality  would  be  broken 
•—broken  from  the  mere  neoeasity  of  the  case. 

Id  reasoning  of  this  tenor  and  spirit,  Mr.  Burke  aeenu 
perfectly  supported  by  the  whole  of  the  expreaaiona  that 
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and  accepted  bj  a  people,  and  the  people  thna  made  to  grow 
up  and  &shion  themaelves  to  their  prescribed  model 

There  is  certainly  little  in  these  transactions  to  coonte- 
nance  any  experiments  or  reasonings  of  this  natore. 

Hie  same  rights  and  liberties  whidi  had  been  claimed,  de- 
manded, and  insisted  upon,  when  the  crown  was  tendered, 
were  afterwards  conyerted  into  the  materials  of  an  act,  whidi 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  receiyed  the  royal  assent,  and 
the  whole  was  then  ''declared,  enacted,  and  established  by 
authority  of  that  present  parliament,  to  stand,  remain,  and 
be  the  law  of  the  realm  for  erer."  This  was  done,  and  no 
more ;  this  was  all  that^  apparently  at  least,  was  attempted ; 
no  pretences  were  made  to  any  merit  of  salutary  alteration 
or  legislatiye  reform ;  the  original  declaration,  the  subsequent 
Bill  of  Ri^ts,  were  each  of  them  expressly  stated  to  be  only 
declarations  of  the  old  constitution ;  they  were  each  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England, 
ahready  undoubted  and  their  own ;  experiment,  innovation, 
everything  of  this  kind,  is  virtually  disclaimed,  for  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the  style  or  language  of  these  singu- 
lar records. 

It  must,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  be  carefully  noticed, 
that  though  the  Bill  of  Rights  might  not  propose  itself  as 
any  alteration,  it  was  certainly  a  complete  renovation  of  the 
free  constitution  of  England ;  the  abject  state  to  which  the 
laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  people  themselves,  had  fJEdlen, 
must  never  be  forgotten;  and  it  then  can  surely  not  be 
denied  that  this  public  assertion  on  a  sudden,  this  establish- 
ment and  enactment  of  all  the  great  leading  principles  of  a 
free  government,  fairly  deserves  the  appellation  which  it  has 
always  received  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

It  is  very  material  to  observe  that  the  declaration  and 
enactment  were  totally  on  the  popular  side,  were  declaratory 
entirely  and  exclusively  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  in  no  respect  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was,  in  fact^  a  new  liiagna  Charta;  a  new 
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Petition  of  Iti^t ;  a  Dew  enrolment  of  the  prerc^tivea,  if  I 
may  so  Apeak,  of  the  demooratio  part  of  the  constitution, 
whkli,  thougii  coosented  to  by  William,  an  elected  prince, 
and  perbape  even  thought  necessary  to  his  own  justificatioQ 
and  security,  oould  only  have  been  extorted  by  force  from 
any  reigning  hereditary  monarch,  and,  in  point  of  &ct,  was 
certainly  not  procured  by  the  English  nation  on  this  occasion, 
till  the  regidar  poaseasor  of  the  crown  had  ceased  to  wear  it, 
and  till  the  country  had  appeared  in  a  state  of  positive  and 
Buoceeefiil  resistance  to  his  authority. 

It  must  be  always  remembered  that  through  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings  there  was  an  acknowledgment,  and  a  prac- 
tical exhibition,  of  the  great  popular  doctrine  that  aU  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  forms  and  proviBions  which  are  necessary 
to  its  administration,  must  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  This  is  supposed  at  every  moment 
from  the  first  remstance  of  the  measures  of  James,  to  the  last 
act  of  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and 
it  is  this  acknowledgment,  and  this  practical  exhibitioa  of  a 
great  theoretical  truth,  which  constitute  the  eternal  value 
and  importance  of  these  most  remarkable  transactions.  The 
caution,  the  moderation,  the  forbearance,  the  modest  wisdom 
with  which  the  leading  actors  in  the  scene  conducted  them- 
selves, are  the  proper  subjects  of  our  pan^yric,  but  must 
never  be  so  dwelt  upon,  that  we  are  to  forget  the  real  mean- 
ing of  these  proceedings,  their  powtive  example,  their  perma- 
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Mrlj  be  supposed  that  the  same  advancement  which  the 
former  seemed  at  this  epoch  to  have  received,  would  have 
been  received  in  like  manner  by  the  latter;  but  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  this  latter  case  than  there  is  even  in  the  former, 
and  the  same  sort  of  efforts  for  religious  liberty  that  failed  at 
the  Restoration,  failed  likewise  at  the  Revolution. 

But  with  respect  to  these  efforts,  the  merit  seems  to  have 
belonged  almost  exclusively  to  William*  The  great  defender 
of  the  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberties  of  his  own  country 
and  of  Europe,  the  great  assertor  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  was  not  inconsistent  with  him- 
self;  there  were  no  exertions  which  he  did  not  make  to  intro- 
duce into  the  houses  of  legislature,  and  among  the  people  of 
this  country,  those  generous  and  reasonable  notions  which  he 
did  not  find,  and  with  which  his  own  elevated  nature,  even  in 
a  religious  age,  was  so  honourably  animated  and  impressed. 

His  first  attempt  appears  to  have  been  to  emancipate  the 
Dissenters  from  the  Test  Act;  this  was  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  originally  levelled  against  the  Pa- 
pists, or  rather  against  the  Duke  of  York,  not  against  the 
Presbyterians.  They  had  indeed  been  persuaded  to  concur 
in  it,  lest  at  that  very  critical  period  the  bill  should,  by  any 
hesitation  of  theirs,  or  even  modification  in  their  favour,  be 
lost;  and  it  was  understood  that  they  were  subsequently  to 
be  released  from  its  provisions.  This,  however,  they  never 
were,  nor  are  they,  even  at  this  day;*  so  easy  in  politics  is  it 
to  be  wrong,  so  difficult  afterwards  to  become  right.  King 
William,  for  instance,  found  all  his  efforts  entirely  ftnitless; 
the  business  was  indeed  agitated  in  the  lords,  in  the  com- 
mons, in  the  nation — ^the  protests  in  the  journals  of  the  lords 
are  remarkable,  as  are  all  the  proceedings  related  by  Burnet; 
but  the  bishop  closes  his  account  by  saying,  "  it  was  soon 
very  visible  that  we  were  not  in  a  temper  cool  or  calm  enough 
to  encourage  the  further  prosecution  of  such  designs." 

*  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  Lecture  is  printed  aa  deliTered  at 
the  time. 
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Tod  win  tea  in  the  note  book  on  the  table  a  few  more 
ofaMrratioiu  on  thia  subject  of  the  Test  Act  to  ezplaio  its 
history. 

It  has  tlwap  been  repreeented  u  the  palladinm  of  our 
ooDstitution  in  church  and  state ;  this  I  think  is  the  expres- 
sion made  use  of  in  aarmons,  and  addresses,  and  episcopal 
charges  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  conBidering  it  as  a  monu- 
ment of  national  impolicy,  and  even  national  mint  of  good 
&ith  and  honour. 

We  now,  therefore,  turn  to  consider  what  this  intelligent 
statesman,  really  and  in  point  of  fact,  was  able  at  last  to  ac- 
complish for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  iu  England,  at  that 
time  the  most  enlightened  countiy  in  Europe  in  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  civU  liberty.     He  obtained  then  the  Toleration  Act 

"  Forasmuch,"  says  the  preamble  to  the  act,  "as  some  ease 
to  scrupulous  consciences  in  the  exercise  of  religion  may  be 
■  an  effectual  means  to  unite  their  M^esties'  Protestant  subjects 
in  interest  and  affection,"  Ac.  On  this  account  the  existing 
penalties  were  taken  off  from  the  body  of  Dissenters  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  and  profession  of  their  faith,  on  con- 
dition of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  an  oath  to  which  they 
bad  no  objection.  This  act,  therefore,  with  respect  to  tbe 
great  body  of  the  Dissenters,  was  really  an  Act  of  Toleration. 

But  yon  will  observe  that,  besides  the  body  of  the  Dieaen- 
tera,  there  are  the  teachers  of  the  Dissent«ra  to  be  considered. 
With  respect  to  the  teachers  of  the  Dissenters,  the  c 
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(but  this,  in  the  affidrs  of  mankind,  is  only  one  point  among 
many) — ^this  act,  I  say,  as  &r  as  mere  reasoning  and  logic 
were  concerned,  bore  upon  the  face  of  it  its  own  condemna- 
tion ;  for  if  the  dissenting  ministers  diffsred  from  the  church 
in  articles  of  faith,  they  could  not  yet  sign;  and  the  act 
extended  to  them  no  toleration;  and  if  they  di&red  frtMH 
the  church  only  in  points  of  discipline,  tken  those  points  of 
discipline  and  church  government  should  not  have  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  church,  and  they  should  have  been 
brought  within  her  pale.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for 
mankind  on  subjects  like  these. 

On  the  whole,  the  Toleration  Act  was  an  act  of  relief  and 
indulgence;  as  such  it  has  always  been  considered;  it  has 
been  administered  and  interpreted  yery  fiivourably  to  the 
nonconformists,  and  very  inconsistently  with  the  mere  letter 
of  it  j  that  is,  very  creditably  to  the  government,  from  the 
increasing  humanity  and  more  consistent  Christianity  of  the 
times. 

The  Toleration  Act  was  an  act  with  which,  defective  as  it 
might  really  be,  and  must  necessarily  have  i^peared  to  Wil- 
liam, still  it  was  perfectly  incumbent  on  him  to  rest  contented, 
as  society  was  at  the  time  not  in  a  temper  to  grant  more ; 
probably  the  king  thought  so,  for  having  made  these  wise 
and  virtuous  efforts  soon  after  his  accession,  and  established 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  agreeably,  as  he  conceived,  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nation,  he  seems  to  have  turned  immediately,  and 
without  further  expostulation,  from  this  not  altogether  in- 
effectual campaign  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  to  face 
his  enemies  in  the  field  in  defence  of  the  more  intelligible 
rights  of  civil  liberty. 

These  enemies  he  foxmd  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  he  was  happy  enough  to  overpower  the  one,  and 
at  least  to  check  and  resist  the  other. 

Since  I  drew  up  these  lectures,  the  Stuart  Papers  have 
been  published,  and  the  historical  student  will  naturally  re- 
fer to  them — ^the  Life  of  James  IL,  edited  by  Mr.  Clarke. 
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I  have  not  feond  it  necessary  to  make  any  alterationa 
either  in  my  first  or  in  this  second  course  of  lectures,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perusal  of  them.  Alt  the  r^olar  concluaions  - 
of  historians  and  intelligent  writen  seem  to  me  only  con- 
firmed and  rendered  more  than  ever  capable  of  illustration, 
by  the  uev  materials  of  observation  that  are  now  exhibited 
to  our  view. 

The  same  might  be  said,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  Teiy 
journal  of  the  king  (James  II.)  hsd  been  placed  before  us ; 
this  has  unfortunately  perished.  We  have  only  in  the  Stuart 
Papers  the  representation  of  it^  given  by  some  friend  or  con- 
fidential ageut  of  the  family ;  but  between  this  representation 
and  the  real  and  original  composition  of  the  king  himself, 
the  great  difference  vould  be,  that  the  king's  own  journal 
would  have  shown,  in  a  manner  more  natnral  and  striking, 
all  the  iaults  of  his  mind  and  disposition ;  of  these  there  can 
surely  be  no  farther  evidence  necessary;  certainly  not  to 
those  who  understand  and  love  liberty;  but,  after  all,  these 
are  not  the  majority  :  and  the  loss  of  the  journal,  independent 
of  the  curiosity  belonging  to  the  other  characters  of  these 
times,  must  be  considered  as  a  great  loss,  because,  though  no 
new  light  would  have  been  thrown  on  these  subjects,  there 
would  have  been  more ;  and  there  cannot  be  too  miuA  light 
thrown.    They  who  nm  should  read. 


LECTUBE  XXI. 

BAST  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

Wb  must  now  consider  ourselves  as  having  made  a  sort  of 
progress  through  the  more  important  parts  of  the  history  of 
modem  Europe.  We  have  alluded  to  the  conquests  and  final 
settlements  of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  dark  ages,  the  pro* 
gress  of  society,  the  ages  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  reformation,  the  civil  and  religious 
wars,  the  fortunes  of  the  French  constitution  andgovemmenty 
the  fortunes,  in  like  manner,  of  our  own  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  till  they  were  at  length  successfully  asserted,  con^ 
firmed,  and  established,  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  We  have 
made  our  comments  on  that  most  fortunate  event. 

We  might  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  character  and 
reign  of  William,  and  to  the  lustory  of  more  modem  times ; 
but  I  must  first  attend  to  a  part  of  the  modem  history  of 
Europe,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice ;  and  I 
must  go  back  for  nearly  two  centuries,  whUe  I  advert  to  a 
series  of  events,  which  distinguished  the  ages  of  inventions 
and  discoyeries,  and  which  are  on  every  account  deserving  of 
our  curiosity.  I  allude  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
and  the  conquests  and  settlements  of  the  different  European 
nations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

This  omission  of  mine  you  have  no  doubt  remarked ;  but 
to  these  topics  I  have  as  yet  forborne  to  make  any  reference, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  I  wished  not  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  your  reflections  and  inquiries,  while  directed  to  the 
subject  of  the  progress  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  its 
great  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  a  subject  which, 
if  surveyed  apart,  has  a  sort  of  unity  in  it,  which  I  have  in 
this  manner  endeavoured  to  preserve. 
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I  miut  not,  howerer,  be  supposed  iiuenBible  to  the  curioBi^ 
and  intereat  which  belong  to  sucb  eventa,  u  distinguish  the 
lives  of  the  discoTeren  and  conqaerors  of  a  new  hemisphere, 
the  great  navigaton  and  mOitaiy  captains  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  I  have  only  wished  to  adjourn  for  a  bbot 
Bon,  bj  DO  means  to  disr^ard,  such  memonble  transactions. 

While  we  read  tike  ciril  and  religious  bistoty  of  Europe  in 
the  manner  I  have  supposed,  the  general  bets  respecting 
America  and  the  Indies  will  present  themselves,  and  may  be 
received  without  any  immediate  examination ;  nor  is  this  of 
ai^  TpfltJ"w'  consequence ;  we  may  still  hasten  on.  We  can 
easily  oonoeiT^  lAat  in  fact  took  place,  that  these  vast  and 
unknown  i^oaa,  when  once  discovered,  would  be  oonTcrted 
into  the  great  theatree,  where  enterprise  and  courage  were  to 
be  exhibited.  We  can  find  no  difficulty  in  suppoeing,  that 
tiie  woods  and  morasses  of  America,  however  gloomy  and 
inhospitable,  would  still  seem  a  retreat  and  a  refi^  to 
those,  who  were  exasperated  by  persecution,  or  inflamed  by 
religions  enthunasm.  We  may  easily  take  into  our  aocoimt 
the  effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  novelty  of  their  prospects  and  sitoation,  on  the  discovery 
of  a  new  portion  of  the  globe ;  all  this  we  may  conceive,  and 
in  a  general  manner  take  for  granted,  while  we  read  the  hi&- 
toryof£urope;  andwe  may  aftorwardstum  back  and  examine 
the  more  particular  history  of  these  expeditions,  and  give 
them  Bacb  attention,  as  on  the  whole,  and  in  oomparison 
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Science  has  been  now  advanced,  naTigation  bnmght  to 
comparatiTe  perfection;  the  winds  and  currents  of  other 
climates  and  seas,  the  shores  and  rocks,  the  riyers  and  the 
harbours,  of  an  unknown  hemisphere  have  been  now  as- 
certained ;  and  we  trayel  oyer  the  ocean  as  we  journey  over 
the  land,  expecting  at  a  given  lime  to  reach  a  given  plaoe^ 
and  with  little  more  fear  of  miscarriage  and  disappointment 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other;  but  the  situation  of 
mankind  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy,  in  none 
of  those  respects,  resembled  ours :  the  difierence  is  one  of  the 
greatest  testimonies  that  can  be  produced  to  the  progressiva 
nature  of  human  improvement;  and  before  we  open  the 
History  of  America,  we  must  endeavour  to  foiget,  for  a 
seajBon^  oiu:  present  situation  and  our  comparative  advantages. 
After  all  our  efforts,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  us 
properly  to  comprehend  and  sympathise  with  the  various 
strong  and  contradictory  emotions,  to  which  these  enterprises 
gave  occasion  in  the  course  of  their  origin,  progress,  and 
success. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Robertson  is  well  known ;  the  whole  sub- 
ject, as  &r  as  we  need  at  present  consider  it,  is  there  fully 
discussed.     To  his  History  of  America  I  must  refer  you. 

In  his  work  we  are  made  acquainted,  first,  with  the 
progress  of  navigation  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America;  the  nature  and  the 
fortunes  of  his  enterprise;  the  fortunes  of  Columbus  himself; 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  by  Cortes  ;  of  Peru,  by  Pizarro ; 
and  we  have  also  a  very  fiill  discussion  of  a  subject  so 
extraordinary,  as  the  situation  and  nature  of  whole  races  of 
men,  that  before  had  never  been  supposed  to  exist. 

Themes  so  striking,  and  so  interesting,  have  not  in  vain 
been  presented  to  this  accomplished  historian.  He  has 
formed  a  narrative  and  composed  a  work,  of  all  others  the 
most  attractive,  that  the  range  of  history  affords ;  and  along 
with  the  other  merits  which  his  writings  so  generally  exhibit, 
this  production  has  another  not  so  obvious,  and  surely  of 
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veiy  difficult  attainment,  he  is  never  betrayed  into  inoon- 
^demte  enthusissm  b;  the  splendid  nature  of  hia  BUbjeot ; 
his  imagination  doea  not  impropeiiy  take  fire,  amid  events 
and  oharacten  of  a  cast  so  doszling  and  so  romantic;  he  is  still 
an  historian — ho  is  still  calm,  deliberato,  and  precise.  While 
delivering  a  Btory,  which  an  epic  poet  might  have  been 
proud  to  have  invented,  he  never  loses  for  a  moment  the 
confidence  of  his  readers  by  any  appearance  of  exaggeration, 
or  any  passion  for  dramatic  representation.  Content  with 
the  real  interest  of  his  theme,  he  proceeds  with  his  usual 
dignified  composure,  and  delivers  to  posterity  those  ines- 
timable pages,  which  may  be  at  once  an  amusement  for  the 
most  young  and  uninformed,  and  a  study  for  the  most  grave 
and  enlightened. 

Such,  I  oonfess,  is  the  general  impression  which  has  been 
mado  on  my  own  mind,  by  the  perusal  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  and  I  think  it  qnit«  sufficient  to  refer  my 
readers,  for  an  account  of  America,  to  his  History  of  America. 
This  history  is,  unfortunately  for  the  author,  like  his  other 
compOMtions,  put  into  our  hands  very  early  in  the  course  of 
«ur  education,  and  too  soon,  before  its  merits  can  be  properly 
understood ;  and  It  is  in  general  not  read  again,  at  a  maturer 
period,  because  it  is  supposed,  very  ■unreatonahly,  that  it  has 
been  already  read.  This  mistake  I  must  entreat  my  bearers 
not  to  commit  with  any  of  hia  writings,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
great  classical  works  of  our  litorature.     The  pages  of  Dr. 
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if  the  student  should  turn  to  Clavigero,  and  Garoilaso  de  la 
Vega,  to  whose  accounts  Mr.  Southej  refers,  to  Clavigero*8 
strictures,  and  Dr.  Robertson's  replies  to  him,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  your  confidence  in  our  own  historian  wOl  be  at  all 
disturbed. 

Once  more,  therefore,  referring  to  his  history,  as  perfectly 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  your  entertainment  and 
instruction,  I  am  yet  desirous  that  you  should,  at  the  same 
time,  undertake  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  original  autho- 
rities.   I  will  mention  such  as  I  think  you  may  read. 

The  subject  teems  with  striking  events  and  characten^ 
of  which  too  much  cannot  well  be  known.  Columbus,  for 
instance,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  whose  merit  was  above 
all  praise ;  whose  character,  if  we  consider  the  very  extraor- 
dinary energy  which  it  both  possessed  and  exhibited,  was  yet 
so  tempered  and  chastised,  as  to  be  rendered  faultless,  to 
a  degree  of  which  there  is  in  history  no  parallel :  of  such  a 
man  every  original  notice  is  invaluable.  There  is  a  life  of 
him  by  his  son ;  it  is  not  long,  is  easily  foimd,  continually 
referred  to  by  Robertson ;  and  on  these  accoimts  I  recom- 
mend it  to  your  perusaL  A  translation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  Churchill's  Voyages.  A  son  of  Columbus 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  to  have  said  more  of 
such  a  father ;  but  there  is  a  simplicity  in  what  is  said,  and 
an  attention  to  the  paramount  importance  of  precision  and 
truth,  that  render  every  word  of  consequence.  When  men 
who  have  communications  of  real  interest  to  deliver  to  the 
world  are  not  regular  writers,  their  narratives  only  gain  a 
new  interest  from  the  very  manner,  imperfect  and  unadorned, 
in  which  they  are  conveyed.  On  these  occasions  we  want 
only  facts  and  observations  :  the  fects  that  occurred,  and  the 
observations  to  which  they  gave  rise  at  the  moment.  In 
original  works,  the  finer  the  manufacture  the  more  suspicious 
is  the  article. 

In  the  five  chapters  between  the  fourth  and  the  tenth,  of 
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die  liie  of  Cclnmbuo,  maf  ^  traced  the  meniiflr  in  which 
Hm  ratraonlioMy  nutn  «t  last  pemuided  himwlf  that  tfae 
Smit  ladicB  tuigbt  tw  Ibnnd  b^  sailing  weetwiird. 

It  m  bukIj  oviaua  to  «hB«rv«  tba  wavering  and  mt- 
expected  Btreams  of  light  that  penetrated  through  tbe  great 
iMM  of  Airtnwi  thtt  laj  before  &e  <x»itwapliUkiii  of 
ColuatlMU ;  dM  atnnge  mixbm  «f  amaeat  eMtiuxity  and 
e£  iBodoii  r^ort,  of  bbls  and  &ot,  ni  truth  and  Odsdiood, 
<Mt  of  whiidi  thia  enthumaEtio,  ytA  reasoiiBble,  projector  was 
to  creatf^  «b  well  as  he  could,  <ionfliiaifw>a  convincing  to 
>i»i'»3f,  and,  if  peauUe,  aattrfaataiy  to  otttera. 

But  H  n  not  onl;  carious  bat  uaefol  j  that  we  may  leara 
te  wadenrtand  the  workinga  of  tbe  buamv  nind  in  ezlxaor- 
Haarj  «ituntkias,  aaiToiuided  by  catjeotares  and  poaaibilitie^, 
iaw  dedueticma,  and  WiTatatgn  infetuieea ;  and  waoderiH^  as 
it  vete,  -alona  tad  nnfvetected  orex  the  doubtfal  wnfiseB  of 
the  naeaen  and  imaginstiaa. 

la  ihia  manner  we  may  be  tan^t  the  rapeot  tiiat  is 
alvaya  doe  to  ihe  woggeations  and  plana,  boveTer  wild  and 
irapfrf'r''  Ihcj  may  at  first  appear,  of  aobeinera  and  projectors 
«f  eiety  deacriptua — taaa  often  of  original  and  powerful 
miudi,  who  ^DCOit  be  hstened  ts  with  patiuioe,  aod  Boothed 
and  wilted  hy  ova  «almer  reflectien^  not  ridieuled  or 
fMfjeUed  fay  inditbrsncs  and  scocn.  Eveay  enconragement 
OQgbt  alwajfB  %o  be  afiwded  to  ixeatire  genius ;  and  amid 
A  world  where  vteryikaB:^  may  be  obtained  bf  enteiptdae. 
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i^>on  the  sea,  turned  badk  to  the  islands  of  Cape  Yerd, 
lauding  at  the  undertakings  and  saying  that  it  was  impos- 
silde  that  there  should  he  any  land  in  those  seas." 

In  this  manner  were  to  he  treated  the  elevated  views  and 
geoerous  nature  of  Columbus.  When  no  further  hope,  there- 
fore, remained  for  him  in  Portugal,  and  when  his  plans  were, 
in  consequence,  submitted  to  the  Spanish  court,  ihe  observa- 
tions of  those  judges  who  were  appointed  to  decide  upon  a 
man  like  this — a  man  whom  they  were  totally  imworthy  to 
estimate— appear  to  have  been  these ;  I  will  give  them  to 
you,  because  they  are  fipecunens  of  human  reasoniiig  on  all 
such  new  occasions,  and  therefore  instructive. 

''  That  since,  in  so  many  thousand  years  that  had  passed 
since  the  creation,  iso  many  skilful  sailors  had  got  no  know- 
ledge  of  sudi  countries,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  admiral 
should  know  more  than  all  that  were  then,  or  had  been 
befora"  Others  «aid,  '^  That  the  world  was  so  prodigious 
great,  that  it  was  incredible  three  years*  sail  would  bring 
him  to  the  end  of  the  east;"  and  Seneca,  it  seems,  was 
quoted  against  him.  Others  argued,  ''That  if  any  man 
should  sail  straight  a,way  westward,  as  the  admiral  proposed, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  return  into  Spain,  because  of  the 
roundness  of  the  globe." 

The  argument  that  follows,  and  which  I  will  mention, 
may  appear  at  first  ludicrous,  but  it  should  rather  serve  to 
show  you,  as  may  the  others,  the  manner  in  which  a  cause 
is  prejudged  by  ignorance  and  indolence.  ^'They  looked 
upon  it,"  they  said,  "as  most  certain,  that  whoever  should 
go  out  of  the  hemisphere  known  to  Ptolemy,  would  go  down 
and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  return ;"  affiiming,  "  that 
it  would  he  like  climbing  a  hill,  which  ships  could  not  do 
with  the  stififest  gale." 

The  admiral,  ms  we  :are  told  hj  his  biographer,  sufficiently 
solved  all  these  objections;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  solved 
them — it  was  in  vain  that  vthis  Hercules,  in  the  infancy  of 
his  £Eime,  strangled  the  serpents  that  hissed  around  his  <s£^dL^. 
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He  retired — he  was  obliged  to  retire.  Five  yeare  were  to  be 
wasted  in  these  fruitless  endeavours  to  satisfy  and  inform 
these  arbiters  of  his  fate ;  and  he  was  then  to  bo  dismissed 
with  a  civil  rejection  of  his  proposals. 

Yet  some  there  were,  as  it  appears,  who  were  not  insen- 
Btble  to  the  merit  of  this  great  man;  and  he  himself  re- 
mained collected  and  unmoved,  confident  of  success,  and  not 
to  be  beaten  down  by  ignorance  or  insult.  The  assistance  of 
Queen  Isabella  was  procured  for  him,  however,  elowfy,  by 
his  protectors;  and  he  became,  at  length,  the  great  Columbus 
of  history,  who  unveiled  to  us  the  suriace  of  our  planet,  and 
showed  a  new  world  to  the  civilised  portion  of  mankind. 

There  is  here  surely  much  of  encouragement  to  be  found 
for  the  patrons  of  genius;  much  of  animating  instruction 
for  genius  itself;  much  of  admonition  to  the  presumptuous 
Btupidity  of  inferior  minds. 

The  same  interest  and  the  same  moral  belong  to  the 
succeeding  cliapters.  These  describe  the  voyage  of  this 
fearless  navigator  over  an  ocean,  pathless  and  unknown; 
where  every  new  occurrence  was  to  his  sailors  an  object  of 
terror,  and  a  reason  for  an  instant  abandonment  of  the  en- 
terprise. If  the  weeds  appeared,  it  was  that  rooks  were  con- 
cealed; if  they  thickened,  that  their  progress  must  soon 
become  impossible ;  if  the  winds  trerc  steady  and  favourable, 
it  was  to  preclude  them  from  all  hopes  of  return;  if  the 
magnetic  needle  varied,  it  was  that  nature  was  no  longer 
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of  the  most  trying  difficiilty  and  danger.  But  they  are 
themselves  animated  by  fierce  and  impetuous  passions,  so 
are  their  followers.  Both  leaders  and  followers,  on  these 
occasions,  have  at  least  land  on  which  they  can  tread,  and 
they  have  their  swords  in  their  hands.  It  may  at  least  be 
known  where,  and  how,  they  are  to  perish;  and  they  are 
in  perils  and  alarms  which  others  have  experienced  before 
them. 

But  Columbus  was  a  man  of  benevolent  temper  and 
peaceful  mind ;  with  no  resentments  to  exasperate  his  feel- 
ings, no  lust  of  empire  to  inflame  his  reason ;  animated  only 
with  the  pure  and  innocent  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  with 
the  commendable  love  of  true  glory,  and  with  sentiments  of 
piety  ix>  his  Creator.  His  associates  were  to  be  controlled  in 
the  midst  of  an  ocean,  which  no  beings  but  themselves  had 
ever  presumed  to  enter.  There  was  nothing  near  them  but 
the  sea  and  the  clouds ;  nothing  above,  below,  or  around 
them,  but  uncertainty,  danger,  or  death.  They  were  exiled 
from  all  existence  :  enterprise  seemed  no  longer  to  have  any 
meaning,  courage  any  object.  There  was  nothing  on  which 
they  could  fix  their  eyes,  and  no  enemy  whom  they  could 
attempt  to  subdue,  but,  standing  before  them,  Columbus 
himself,  single  and  unprotected — a  man  of  like  nature  with 
themselves,  and  the  cause  of  all  their  sufierings. 

The  merit  of  Columbus  does  not  yet  cease.  The  land  had 
been  discovered,  his  projects  successful ;  and  he  was  then,  on 
his  return,  to  be  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  which  threatened 
every  moment  to  bury  at  once  and  for  ever  himself,  his  com- 
panions, and  his  fame.  In  this  last  and  most  overpowering 
calamity  of  all,  he  writes,  and  commits  to  the  chance  of  the 
waves,  the  letter  addressed  to  his  sovereigns,  the  letter  so 
justly  celebrated,  the  monument  of  that  presence  of  mind, 
that  piety,  and  that  fortitude,  which  the  visible  approach  of 
death,  not  only  to  himself,  but  his  fame,  could  not  disturb, 
and  no  situation  of  disappointment  or  affliction  could  appa- 
rently destroy. 
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Patmiiiig  his  history,  it  is  evident  that  an  ordinary  man 
would  have  been  soon  overpowered  by  the  rebellions  and 
mutinies  which  he  bad  to  encounter ;  and  even  the  mind  of 
ColumbuB  himself  must  be  considered  as  fortunate  in  the 
n£e  he  made  of  the  natural  phenomenon  of  an  eclipse  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  his  dangers  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

And  as  if  nothing  were  to  be  wanting  to  recommend  this 
extraordinary  man  to  the  regard  of  posterity,  to  the  tender- 
ness as  weD  as  admiration  of  ^ture  ages,  he  was  destined  to 
lead  a  life  continnaHy  chequered  with  di£Bcultie«  and  defeats, 
disappointments  and  injuries;  marked  with  the  most  bril- 
liant sncceai,  hut  marked  also  by  miafortunes  of  the  most 
overpowering  nature,  and  outrages  not  to  be  endufed;  to 
hare  inscribed,  indeed,  upon  his  tomb,  by  the  command  of 
his  sovereign,  that  he  had  given  Spain  a  new  world  ;  but  to 
have  buried  with  him  in  the  same  tomb  the  fetters  in  which 
he  had  been  sent  home  as  a  public  offender  and  a  convicted 
criminal 

What  I  have  now  said  will  give  yon  a  glimpse  (a  most  im- 
perfect one)  of  the  first  memorable  enterprise,  the  subsequent 
fortunes,  and  the  eztiaordiuary  merits  of  Columbus :  it  was 
written  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  now,  in  1828,  had  my 
attention  caHed  to  the  Life  of  Columbus,  by  Mr.  Washington 
Irving.  By  the  accesmon  of  his  volumes,  we  hare  now  the 
hii^;raphy  of  Oolnmbus,  as  by  Kobertson's  work  we  before 
had,  and  still  have,  the  history.     Ur.  living's  has  been  to 
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iateresthig  and  agrixable  aunmtr,  andt  I  reeomuMfid  ks 
Tohanes  to  jom}  n^at  cmr  exerilent  lurtorian  had  told  belbra 

Having  tknB  alhided  to  tlie  iini  and  great  hero  of  Hm 
general  anbjeet,  i  moat  proceed  Id  oChar  parte  of  it  I  eoine 
next  to  the  conqveal  of  Mexicoi 

We  hare  bare,  alao^  origiaal  anHMirkieB)  wbicAaiaif  bepro- 
cnredand  readi 

In  tlM  fiist  pkwe  it  nrart;  ba  obMrred,  th«l  the  grmt  fepe»* 
tory  of  all  anginal  doonmeBts  resfiectiiig  tie  new  wofld  h  ttm 
Italian  collection  of  Eamuao,  the  work  quoted  by  Roherl* 
son.  Here  will  be  found  tntnriated  the  letters  of  Cortev  to 
his  sovereign;  memoriala  that  eo  particuJarff  deaerwe^  our 
o(»]sideraiion.  The  fint  letter  seems  ket,  but  it  is  anftciently 
^ar  that  it  was  not  of  any  great  oenseqnenee.  The  second 
is  of  the  greatest  nnportaoeei  There  was  a  Latin  translation 
made  of  two  of  these  letters  (the  second  and  third ;  there  are 
in  all  four)  so  mrty  m  m  1^2^  in  ^  tiiM  of  Cortes,  bitt  the 
book  is  now  veryrare.  It  haa  lately  been  bought  for  oar 
poblie  13»iary. 

Another  original  anthority  we  harm  in  lAie  work  of  Bemal 
Bias  del  CastiHo^  a  fidthM  fbflopwer  and  feBow-soldier  of 
Cortes;  a  translation  of  which  hoB  been  made  by  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, and  wa&  pnl^iedied  in  London  in  1800; 

And  lastly,  as  a  eomxnent  npoft  the  wh<^e,  we  ha/ve  the 
work  of  Clavigero^  which  has  been  translated 

The  history  of  Hen^era^  to  which  Robertson  so  constantly 
refers,  is  to  be  fexmd,  in  the  original  Spanish,  in  some  of  onr 
libraries;  and  some  of  the  deeades,  partionlariy  those  whioh 
relate  to  Mexico,  have  been  tranedated  into  Fvenob.  There  is 
an  English  traoabitioa  of  the  work  of  Herreni  by  Stephens, 
in  six  volmnes^  oettorro,  pabliahed  in  172^ 

I  wonM  reeomraend  tite-seeond  letter,  at  least,  of  Cortezte 
be  perused.  It  is  imlbrtanately  too  much  after  ike  manner 
of  a  state  paper,  and  transaetioQa  are  rekited  m  that  general, 
official  style,  which  predudes  those  detadlB,  that  emnneration 
of  minute  circumstances,  those  passing  diseo^peries  of  per- 
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■oniil  feelinga,  which,  when  a  diatin^tsbed  man  is  giving  his 
own  histoi;  to  his  friend  or  even  to  the  world,  ofUn  render 
hie  account  a  studj  for  all  Bub«equent  ages.  Still  the  letters 
of  Cortez  are  an  authentic,  tboiigh  Biimmary,  relation  of  his 
proceedings  from  the  planting  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Crua  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Mexican  empire  and  the  discovery  of 
the  South  Sea.  And  when  we  know  the  facU  from  him  and 
&om  other  aourcea,  it  must  always  be  a  subject  of  some  en- 
tertainment and  curiosity  to  observe  how  such  a  man  could 
represent  such  facts  to  his  court 

In  reading  the  achievements  of  Cortez,  as  in  reading  the 
Uf^  of  Columbus,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  mind  should 
forget,  if  possible,  its  knowledge  of  the  events;  for  by  this 
temporary  oblivion  alone  can  we  feel  all  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  perceive  the  full  merit  of  these  Spanish  con- 
querors. 

This  merit  is  not  merely  that  of  other  conquerors,  the  cou- 
rage and  skill  which  can  attack  and  overpower  the  enemies 
that  appear  before  them ;  in  addition  to  this  merit,  they  have 
OSM  (unless,  perhaps,  the  enterprise  of  Alexander  against 
India  be  thought  of  the  same  nature)  exclusively  their 
own — that  of  marching  forward  into  an  immense  country, 
totally  ignorant  of  what  they  were  to  expect,  by  what  ene- 
mies they  were  to  be  attacked,  by  what  dangers  assailed. 
They  were  landed  on  the  edge  of  a  continent,  and  then  to 
proceed  among  nations  of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  over  a 
t  tif  coHuti-y  wliioii  they  hud  to  diaeover, 
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This  appears  to  me  the  more  appropriate  merit  of  Cortes 
and  his  followers,  and  the  extraordinary  interest  of  this  his- 
tory. At  every  moment  the  reader  may  stop  and  ask  himself 
what  must  be  the  next  result )  What  measure  is  Cortes  next 
to  adopt  ?  What  will  the  Indians  now  attempt  ?  This  sort 
of  sensation  of  uncertainty,  of  indistinct  and  strange  expecta- 
tion, which  so  belongs  to  this  history,  is  not  conveyed  to  a 
reader  by  the  formal  narrative  of  Cortes  himself,  but  it  is  to 
a  certain  degree  by  Bemal  Diaz ;  and  it  would  be  entirely  so, 
if  he  had  not  mixed  and  confused  the  parts  of  his  story. 
The  consequence  of  this  want  of  proper  distinctness  and 
arrangement  is,  that  the  reader  is  not  properly  conducted 
from  step  to  step  gradually  and  slowly,  seeing  nothing  before 
him,  nothing  but  the  ground  on  which  he  stands,  and  there- 
fore as  uncertain  as  the  Spaniards  must  themselves  have  been 
of  what  was  next  to  follow.  This  want  of  arrangement  in 
Bemal  Diaz  is  unfortunate.  The  defect,  however,  is  properly 
supplied  by  Robertson,  whose  relation,  as  it  ought  to  do, 
gradually  awakens,  and  then  duly  gratifies,  expectation  and 
anxiety. 

But  to  return  to  the  letters  of  Cortez,  and  to  give  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  their  contents. 

And,  first,  it  may  be  curious  to  observe  the  sentiments  by 
which  these  plunderers  and  destroyers  of  innocent  nations 
conceived  themselves  to  be  actuated.  After  having  made  a 
certain  progress  in  the  country,  the  soldiers  when  they  saw 
the  numbers  and  the  coiu^e  of  their  new  enemies,  murmured 
aloud  that  it  was  folly  to  proceed,  that  retreat  would  soon  be 
impossible,  and  that  they  would  leave  Cortez  to  go  alone  if 
he  persisted  in  his  impracticable  enterprise. 

"  I  told  them  to  be  of  good  courage,"  says  Cortez,  in  his 
second  letter ;  "  to  remember  that  they  were  the  subjects  of 
your  majesty;  that  Spaniards  had  never  been  wanting  in 
proper  spirit;  that  we  were  so  happily  situated,  that  ours 
would  be  the  fortune  to  acquire  for  your  majesties  greater 
kingdoms  and  empires  than  the  whole  world  could  elsewhere 
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ftmiiah ;  that  we  ongU  to  behnre  onraelvM  liko  good  men, 
and  like  Christiuu  who  were  to  be  rewarded  bj  anprems 
Uickf  in  tbe  lifs  to  oome — b^  greater  honour  and  renown  in 
tUi;  than  anj  otber  nation  had  ereracqnired;  and  that  they 
w«Te  to  coniider  the  antatAnce  which  wan  afToided  ua  bj  that 
Almightj  with  whom  nothing  was  impossiUe,  and  who  evi- 
denced* hil  &.Toar  to  cnir  cause  by  the  victories  which  He 
Toudmfed  to  TBI — BO  fetal  to  the  enemj,  bo  bloodlesB  to  onr- 
aelveB." 

Sncb  were  the  motives  which  Cortez  produced  to  his  sove- 
feigna.  He  omitB  another,  which  he  certainly  produced  to 
his  widiere,  die  jn^xpect  of  gold  and  plunder;  no  donbt  the 
nereF-ceaaing-  and  strongly  exciting  canae  of  all  that  aato- 
niahing  peraeveiance  ^icb  the  Spaniards,  already  bmv«,  ex- 
hibited in  the  discovery  and  conqnesta  of  the  new  world. 

Again,  Cortei,  as  he  proceeded  in  hie  enterprise,  cleitrTy 
perceived  that,  though  he  had  a  powerfbl  monnrch  and  an 
immense  empire  to  oppose  iu  Montezuma  and  Mexico,  still 
that  he  shoold  find  allies  as  be  went  along,  and  that,  there- 
fore success  was  at  least  not  impossible.  "It  vaa  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,"  saya  he,  "  that  I  saw  their  disHenBions  and 
oaimosities,  for  a  way  was  thus  opened  me  for  their  subjection. 
From  the  mountain  proceeds,  according  to  the  proverb,  what 
buniB  the  mountain,  and  the  kingdom,  says  the  gospel,  that 
ia  divided  against  itself,  cannot  stand." 

One  of  the  most  daring  achievements  of  the  military  skill 
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of  the  unfortunate  emperor.  *^  There  was  a  long  altercation 
between  us^"  says  be>  ^(xi  these  points;  and  it  would  be 
tedious  ta  enumerate  what  passed  on  each  fflde.** 

From  a  word  that  escs^es  Cortes^  and  firom  a  angle  word 
onlj,  may  be  eonjectured  the  efl^Kt  that  was  produced  on  the 
nobles  by  this  extraordinary  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  their 
sovereign.  '*  In  the  deepest  silenoe  and  with  tears  they  pkeed 
him  on  his  litter  I'* — ^  flentes  lecticaa  imposuemnt." 

Cortez  says  nothing  of  the  real  intrepidity  and  hardiness  of 
this  transactioxL ;  and  CsBsar  himself  relates  not  his  exploits 
with  a  more  distant  neutrahty  than  liirough  the  whole  of 
these  letters  does  the  conqueror  of  Mexico.  But  Bemal 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  is  more  diq>osed  to  do  himself  justice^ 
cannot  help  observing,  ^  Now  let  the  curious  consider  xipon 
our  heroic  actions ;  first,  in  destroying  our  ships,  and  there- 
with all  hope  of  retreat ;  secondly,  in  entering  the  city  of 
Mexico  after  the  alarming  warnings  that  we  had  received 
thirdly,  in  daring  to  make  pris(»ier  the  great  Montezuma^ 
king  of  all  that  country,  in  his  own  capital,  and  in  the  centre 
of  his  own  palace,  and  putting  the  king  in  irons  during  the 
execution  (the  execution  of  Montezuma's  officers).  Now  that 
I  am  old,  I  frequently  revolve  and  reflect  upon  the  events  of 
that  day,  which  appear  to  me  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 
passed,  such  is  the  impression  they  have  made  upon  my  mind. 
I  say  that  it  was  net  we  who  did  these  things,  but  that  all 
was  guided  by  the  hand  of  God;  for  what  men  on  earth 
would  otherwise  have  ventured,  their  numbers  not  amounting 
to  four  hundred  and  fiffy,  to  have  seized  and  put  in  irons  a 
mighty  monarch,  and  publicly  burned  his  officers  for  obey- 
ing his  orders,  in  a  city  larger  than  Venice,  and  at  a  distance 
of  a  thousand  and  ^re  hnndred  leagues  from  their  native 
country ! !  There  is  much  matter  fbr  reflectkm  in  this,  and 
it  merits  to  be  detailed  otherwise  than  in  the  dry  manner 
in  which  I  relate  it" — Bemal  Diae^  page  158. 

The  horrible  outrage  to  which  Bernal  Diaa  h^e  alludes 
certainly  took  plaee.     Montnonui  was  oWged  t(>  dftlx^v^'QE^ 
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to  Cortex  the  officers  wbo  by  his  own  order  had  fallen  upon  & 
party  of  the  Spaniards,  and  bad  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Cortez  ordered  these  unfortunate  Bubjects  and  defenders  of 
on  invaded  monarch  to  be  burnt  alive,  he  saw  the  sentence 
executed,  and  he  even  threw  Montezuma  himself  into  chains. 

Even  these  tranBaotions  he  relates  in  no  apologetical  man- 
ner ;  he  seems  to  think  it  sufficient  that  Montezuma's  officers 
had  killed  the  Spaniards;  no  further  crime  was  necessary  in 
them :  and  that  Montezuma  had  ordered  them  to  do  so;  this 
was  an  offence  sufficient  in  Attn.  "  £t  hoc  modo,"  these  were 
his  wolds,  "  fuenmt  publico)  in  plated  sine  aliquo  tumuitu  aut 
seditione  combusti."  Again:  "Eodem  die  quo  combusti 
fuSre,  Montezuma  in  compedea  collocari  jussL" 

The  last  scene  of  degradation  for  Montezuma  yet  re- 
mained; he  was  publicly  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  Here  Cortez  does  not  disguise,  for  it 
enhanced  his  own  merit  with  the  court,  the  mortification  and 
pangs  of  an  outraged  monarch  and  his  insulted  people.  He 
gives  the  speech  of  Montezuma;  it  was  no  doubt  dictated  to 
him  by  Cortez.  Its  purport  was  to  show  that  the  master  of 
Cortez  was  the  true  descendant  of  the  original  bead  of  the 
Meiican  race  to  whom  they  owed  alle^ance.  "  Such  were 
tlie  woi-ds,"  says  Cortez,  "  which  he  delivered,  with  tears  and 
sighs  more  aud  more  deep  than  any  tongue  can  adequately 
telL"  The  nobles  participated  in  the  anguish  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  even  the  Spaniards  themselves,  the  unfeeling  arbi- 
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''Est  in  e&dem  oivitate  plate*  ubi  quotidid  ultra  aexaginta 
miUia  hominum  Yendentiuin  ementiomqae  cernuntur.** 

The  third  letter  oontains  the  aooonnt  of  the  protracted 
Bi^e  and  final  oonquert  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  bravery 
of  Guatimoan,  the  yirtaous  Hector  of  his  Troy,  is  noted  by 
Oortez;  but  there  is  no  account  of  the  subsequent  transao- 
tions  which  relate  to  this  unfortunate  prince,  and  which  haye 
consigned  the  principal  followers  of  Cortes,  and  even  Cortes 
himself  to  the  eternal  reprobation  of  mankind. 

The  work  of  Bemal  Dias  has  been  described  by  Robertson, 
and  must,  by  the  recommendation  of  such  an  author  as 
Robertson,  be  sufficiently  introduced  to  your  curiosity.  I 
know  of  no  portion  of  this  original  work  that  can  be  well 
omitted,  as  the  whole  is  not  long,  and  as  it  is  not  an  historian 
writing;  but  an  old  soldier  talking  to  ub,  deeply  impressed, 
and  very  naturally  impressed,  with  his  own  merits  and  those 
of  his  companions^  and  with  the  extraordinary  scenes  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  It  is  not  easy  to  turn  away 
from  a  recital  which,  however  rambling  and  often  confused, 
bears  always  its  own  internal  evidence  of  fiBumess  and  truth. 
"  Let  the  wise  and  learned,"  says  this  honest  veteran,  ''read 
my  history  from  beginning  to  end,  and  they  will  then  con- 
fess that  there  never  existed  in  the  world  men,  who  by  bold 
achievements  have  gained  more  for  their  lord  and  king  than 
we  the  brave  conquerorcf,  amongst  the  most  valiant  of  whom 
I  was  considered  as  one,  and  am  the  most  ancient  of  all.  I 
say  again,  that  I — I  myself — I  ^m  a  true  conqueror,  and  the 
most  ancient  of  all." — Bemal  Diaz,  page  501. 

The  narrative  of  Bemal  Diaz  is  ^ways  more  minute  and 
artless,  and  therefore  very  often  of  greater  value,  than  even 
the  letters  of  Cortez ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  point  which  can 
attract  our  curiosity  that  is  not  in  some  part  or  other  touched 

upon. 

In  the  two  quartos  of  the  work  of  Clavigero,  the  three  last 
chapters  of  the  first  volume,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  are 
worth  reading  and  may  be  compared  with  Robertson.     His 
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pnCioe  ahould  be  looked  al;  uid  the  list  of  authors  and  ori- 
giunl  aathoritiea.  iLoet  of  the  aecond  voliuue  u  also  wctUi 
]«adii%;  and  it  ie  very  agreeable,  and  in  eonie  respects  in- 
■tnotiTe^  to  oompaie  tt^ther  Bental  Dia^  Clavigero,  and 
Bobertaon.  davigero  is  too  minuta,  and  Bobertson  perhaps 
not  enough  bo. 

Pot  the  next  diTiaioii  of  the  general  eubjeot,  ihe  oonqoest 
of  Fern,  I  cannot  but  oonaider  the  aooount  of  Robertson  as 
sufficient  Pirarro  was,  after  all,  a  vulgar  conqueror,  and  is 
fpom  the  &at  drteeted,  though  he  seiiea  up<»  our  respect, 
and  retains  it  in  defiance  of  ouiselTea,  from  the  powerfol  and 
deciuTe  nature  of  hia  courage  and  of  bis  ondorBtanding. 

The  Pervvians,  too,  excite  in  us  no  emotions  but  those  of 
the  most  genuine  oompasBion.  "niey  repel  not  our  imagina- 
tion, as  do  tlie  Ueiioaus,  bj  the  abominable  rites  of  their 
superslitirai ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do  thej  occupy 
our  respect  by  any  proper  debnoe  of  their  country. 

When  the  &cta  of  tl^  discovety  and  oanqueat  of  the  new 
world  have  thua  been  invfetigatod,  the  ori^nal  subject  of  in- 
terest sbcmld  then  again  present  itKlf  to  y«ur  oousideration. 
In  this  ne«  world  i*e  have  laces  of  vaea  vho  were  never 
before  suspected  to  have  been  in  existence.  Are  th«y,  then, 
like  onrselveai  If  difierent,  in  whatrenpect  difEeientt  Are 
there  &ny  new  prindplas  in  huuoan  aature  to  be  here  dis- 
«OTered,  or  is  there  only  to  be  aeHi  a  confirmation  of  tlie 
old }    What  materials  are  here,  su^ilied  for  the  consideration 
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it  has  not  only  been  disenaed  bj  mob  a  writer,  but  it  an 
kaeAf  too  extensive  lor  a  lecture. 

On  the  whoJa,  the  dietinctiDn  which  Dr.  Robertwrn  bee 
made  between  the  inhafaatanti  of  Meueo  and  P^ru  and  all 
the  ctker  moce  rade  natienB  of  Amerioa,  will  be  found  to 
contribute  materially  to  %  «bar  -view  of  the  whole  anbject 

With  respect  to  tbeae  latter  (the  move  savage  nations),  I 
would  recommend,  in  addition  to  the  pages  of  Bobertson,  the 
notes  in  Minphy^  traaslotioii  of  Taoto^  **  De  ICoribus  Ger* 
manorum." 

Tkeae  will  a£brd  you  a  general  idea  of  the  anifi>nn  e£^ 
of  naUxral  and  moral  causes  upon  hnman  beings,  by  the  com- 
panson  which  is  there  exhibited  between  the  characters  and 
mannexB  of  our  savage  anosstcrs  in  the  wooda  of  Germany 
with  the  savages  in  the  woods  of  America. 

But  with  respect  both  to  these  more  savage  nations  and 
also  to  the  MJexioans  and  the  Pemvians,  I  asay  remark,  on 
the  whole,  that  in  this  new  world,  as  in  our  own,  it  is  still 
the  same  human  nature  which  appears  before  us.  The  meter 
physieian  wiU  find  the  kmnan  being  still  furmahed  with  ideas 
exactly  in  prqportion  to  his  BOon>eB  of  sensation  and  lefleo- 
tiooi,  And  the  same  p«r?ading  influence  of  the  principle  of 
association.  The  moralifit  will  see,  in  like  manner,  the  same 
joriginal  feeling  of  iselfishnesii^  modified  more  or  less  by  the 
Bocial  feeling;  the  fame  hopes  and  fearo,  pleajsures  and  pains, 
auctions  and  passions.  The  -naturalist  will  perceive  the  same 
influence  of  climate;  and  the  statesman,  of  political  institu- 
tion. Thero  are,  no  doubt,  -some  very  remari^able  varieties 
in  the  Peruvian  eharadEEi;  not  only  of  a  physical,  but  of  an 
intellectual  nature ;  moro,  indeed,  than  Bobertson  can  entirely 
•explain ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  political  situation  of  the 
Peruvians,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  is  very  imperfect^  and 
•our  knowledge  of  iiie  jeffsct  and  operation  of  climate  not 
adequate  to  tlie  discussion  of  the  subject. 

It  may  be  added,  with  a  reference  to  Bobertson'e  account, 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  how  the  Mexican  superstition 
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became  ferocious  and  terrible,  but  bow  the  PeruTian  could 
hare  ever  been  mild  aud  inaooent ;  and  he  gives  a  deacription 
of  the  state  of  property  in  the  FeniTian  nation  nhich  is 
Bcaroelf  to  be  understood — not  at  all,  but  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  FeruTians,  vith  respect  to  waste  land,  were 
still  in  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  country. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  that  after  we  have 
entered  upon  the  history  of  this  new  world,  and  for  some 
time  aooompanied  the  march  of  Oortez,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
our  own  fellow  mortala  with  whom  we  are  Btill  concerned, 
and  that  we  might  in  many  respects  conceive  ourselTes  to  be 
still  reading  the  history  of  Europe.  We  find  a  large  tract  of 
coimtry  divided  into  different  states  ;  we  see  diflferent  forms 
of  government,  republics  and  monarchies,  a  sort  of  feudal 
system,  an  aristocracy,  different  ranks  and  professions,  wars 
and  inHurrectionfi,  conqueata  and  rebellions,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  new  world  not  distinguishable  in  their  principlefi 
of  political  action  from  the  nations  we  are  already  acquainted 
with  in  the  old. 

The  first  impression,  too,  of  wonder  with  which  we  hear  of 
the  conquest  of  a  whole  continent  by  a  handful  of  Spaniard^ 
abates  as  we  proceed.  Cortez  conquered  the  great  empire 
of  Mexico  as  much  by  bia  Indian  alliee  as  by  hm  European 
followers.  That  empire,  it  appears,  had  spread  ite  conquests 
&r  and  wide,  and  bad  everywhere  become  an  object  of 
hatred  or  terror  by  its  ambition  and  harsh  government 
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had  such  a  superiority  of  numbers  in  one  of  the  engagements, 
that  Bemal  Diaz  declares  "they  might  have  buried  the 
Spaniards  under  the  dust  they  held  in  their  hands."  But 
it  appears,  from  the  account  of  the  same  eye-witness,  that 
when  the  field  was  afterwards  walked  over  and  examined, 
there  were  eight  hundred  Indians  lying  dead  or  dying  of 
their  wounds,  and  only  two  Europeans,  one  by  a  wound  in 
the  ear,  and  another  by  one  in  the  throat. 

The  wonder  is  rather  that  the  Mexicans  defended  their 
empire  so  well,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  and  the  imfortunate  description  of  the  character  of 
Montezuma. 

Pizarro,  in  like  manner,  had  every  necessary  advantage 
over  the  Peruvians ;  a  disputed  succession,  a  civil  war  raging 
in  the  country,  allies  wherever  he  moved,  and  a  people  so 
inferior  in  the  military  art,  that  these  new  invaders  were 
here  also  considered,  and  very  naturally  considered,  as  more 
than  human. 

One  topic,  among  many  others,  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  the  new  world,  is  that  of  the  cruelties 
\\hich  were  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  defenceless 
Indians.  These  cruelties,  while  they  have  left  an  eternal 
stain  on  the  Spanish  name,  have  consigned  to  immortality 
the  virtuous  labours  of  Las  Casas,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Chiapa.  His  efforts  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  make 
a  short  but  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Kobertson. 
The  bishop's  own  book  will,  I  think,  disappoint  expectation. 
It  is  somewhat  too  declamatory  and  sweeping  in  its  state- 
ments. This  mode  of  writing  and  of  statement,  however, 
rather  presupposes  than  invalidates  the  general  truth  of  the 
account.  It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  write  thus  who  is  ftdl 
of  his  subject,  and  of  the  heinousness  and  extent  of  the 
crimes  he  is  reprobating.  Such  a  man  feels  calmness  and 
detail  and  minuteness  impossible,  and  a  sort  of  insult  on  his 
feelings. 

The  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  their  situation  ajad 

VOL.  n,  ^ 
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eonqticst,  BK  the  great,  nnd  indeed  the  only  Hnbjecta  in  the 
histor;  of  the  SpnoUb  achievementa  that  deserve  our  study. 
But  tlicre  are  other  subjects  counected  with  the  East  luid 
West  Indies  Uiat  must  be  attended  to,  and  on  which  I  must, 
before  I  concludt^  refer  you  to  some  sources  of  information. 

While  tbe  Spaniards  were  stretching  away  to  the  west,  the 
Portuguese,  who  h&d  been  for  some  time  creeping  down  tbe 
coast  of  Africft)  at  length  doubled  tho  Cape,  finding  in  Vosco 
de  Gama  and  Albuquerque,  tbe  Columbus  and  the  Cort«z  of 
the  Eastern  Indies. 

On  this  sul^ect,  information  will  bo  found  in  a  few  pages 
of  tlie  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  Russel ;  and  a  more  elaborate 
moconnt' (though  not  more  than  should  be  read),  in  the  first 
three  sections  of  tbe  eighth  volume  of  tho  Modem  History. 
Dr.  Eobertaon's  last  work  on  India  should  be  read,  as  a  veiy 
complete  introduction  to  tbe  whole. 

As  the  Sptmiards  went  round  tbe  world  in  one  direction 
and  tbe  Portuguese  in  another  they  at  length  met ;  and  their 
concerns  and  conquests  became  extremely  entangled.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than  can  well  be 
ooneidered  in  the  eighth  volume  of  tbe  Modem  History. 
Tfcere  is  an  accoimt  of  the  Brazils  in  Harris's  Voyages.  Tho 
BrazilH  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  Portuguese.  When 
Portugal  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Spanish  crown,  tbe 
Dutch  made  their  appearance  everywhere  as  the  invaders  of 
the  possessions  of  their  enemies.     Of  their  conquests,  settle- 
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adequate  idea  may  be  formed  brom  the  beginning  of  a  great 
work  whidi  Dr.  Bobertion  did  not  lire  to  finiuh,  and  which 
has  been  since  very  properly  published  by  his  son.  The 
referenoes  will  oondnct  yon  to  the  original  and  more  oircum« 
stantial  histories  of  others. 

The  first  half  of  the  first  volume  of  the  life  of  Washington, 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Marshall,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply 
what  Dr.  Robertson  did  not  attempt  to  give. 

The  work  of  Raynal  treats  of  ererything  that  can  be 
sought  for  connected  with  these  subjects.  But  as  the  author 
comprehended  in  his  plan  such  an  extensiTe  field  of  inqniiy, 
it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  not  be  often  inaccurate  ; 
and  as  he  does  not  cite  his  authorities  (an  unpardonaUe 
omission),  he  eaSstB  the  fate  of  Yoltaiie,  and  is  seldom 
quoted  but  to  be  reprehended. 

If,  however,  the  student  will  pursue,  through  the  work  all 
the  great  leading  historical  events,  without  troubling  himself 
with  the  Abba's  exclamations  and  superfluous  eloquence^ 
and  without  depending  on  the  minuter  parts  of  his  relation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  celebrated  volumes,  thus 
perused,  will  be  found  not  only  agreeable,  but  highly  uaefiiL 

And  now  I  must  allude,  in  a  few  words,  to  a  celebrated 
and  somewhat  singular  work,  of  which  the  title  is,  "The 
Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America."  I  would 
recommend  the  perusal  of  this  work  before  the  details  I 
have  proposed  have  been  begun ;  and  again,  after  they  have 
been  gone  through;  i,  e.  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of 
it  twice.  It  may  be  a  map  of  the  subject  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  a  summary  in  the  seocmd. 

This  work  has  been  always  imderstood  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr.  Burke.  Indeed,  it  could  be  attributed  to  no  man  of 
the  period  in  which  it  was  published,  though  a  sort  of 
Augustan  age  in  England,  but  him.  From  the  ease  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  beauty  of  its  obs^-vations,  it  might  have 
belonged  to  Goldsmith.  But  there  is  a  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  conmierce  and  politics  of  the  European  nations, 
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than  oould  well  be  suppoeed,  even  in  an  author  wboEe  pea 
could  touch  upon  everything,  and  upon  eTetytbing  with 
suocens.  Add  to  thu,  that  the  rapid  and  fine  philosophy, 
the  careless  spirit^  and  all  that  affluenoe  of  mind  which  bo 
uniformlj  distinguiBhed  the  works  of  Burke,  are  all  as 
dearly  discernible  in  many  parts  of  this  anonymous  and 
impoliahed  {^oduotaon,  as  in  any  of  the  most  r^ular  per- 
formattces  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Aa  the  work  pro- 
ceedB,  the  sul^eots  dimiiuBh  in  real  interest ;  and  the  delist, 
though  not  always  the  instruction,  of  the  reader,  dimiiiiBhea 
also.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  theee  volumes  were  written  by  Burke  in  con- 
junction with  his  to>ther,  who  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  who  must  have  had  muoh  local  and  valuable  informa- 
tion  to  communieate;  that  the  heavier  parts  were  consigned 
by  the  orator  to  his  more  humble  associate,  and  that,  after 
treating  himself  the  more  interesting  topics  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work,  he  did  no  more  than  revise  and  retouch 
the  remainder. 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  woric  is,  that  subjects  which 
deserved  all  the  powers  of  Burke  are  often  dispatched  in  too 
summary  a  manner.  The  great  defect,  that  the  author  an- 
nounces not  his  own  sources  of  information,  and  leaves  his 
readers  without  a  wish  to  inquire  after  any  other  works  but 
Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  and  Laaiteau ;  valuable  works, 
no  doubt;  but  Mr.  Burke  might  have  assisted  an  inquirer 
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carious  monuments  of  the  nature  of  human  enterprises,  hu- 
man testimony  and  credulity,  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  human  affiurs.  Much  more  is,  indeed,  offered 
to  a  refined  and  philosophic  ohserver,  though  buried  amid 
this  unwieldy  and  unsightly  mass,  than  was  ever  supposed  by 
its  original  readers,  or  even  its  first  compilers. 

In  addition  to  the  sort  of  interest  which  belongs  to  these 
ancient  accounts  of  the  first  efforts  of  discoyerers  and  settler^ 
in  the  latter  volumes  of  Purchas  will  be  found  very  valuable 
abridgments  of  the  original  accounts  relative  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America^  particularly  a 
curious  exhibition  of  the  Mexican  painting;  and  a  very 
sufficient,  though  too  fiivourable  idea  may  be  here  formed  of 
Las  Casas'  book,  of  which  the  greatest  part  is  given.  These 
collections  of  voyages  were  followed  by  the  collections  of 
Churchill  and  Harris.  But  you  must  note,  that  when  Harrises 
work  is  quoted,  it  is  the  last  edition,  not  the  first,  that  is  re- 
ferred to. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  observe  that  this  most  extensive 
subject  of  the  conquests  and  settlements  of  the  European 
nations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  divides  itself  into  two 
great  departments  of  inquiry.  First,  What  were  the  conquests 
made,  and  what  was  their  history  ?  Secondly,  What  were  the 
consequences  of  these  discoveries  and  conquests  ? 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  introduce  my  hearers  to  such  works  as  I  con- 
ceive will  be  adequate  to  their  information. 

The  second  part  of  the  subject  (the  consequences)  belongs 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  modem  history. 

The  discovery  of  these  new  tracts  of  country,  these  new 
sources  of  affluence  and  strength,  as  they  were  everywhere 
considered,  necessarily  affected,  and  has  never  ceased  to  affec^ 
the  politics  of  the  nations  of  Emrope.  A  new  object  of  obser- 
vation is  thus  opened  to  the  philosophic  reader  of  history ;  and 
this  is  to  be  added  to  those  which  have  before  occupied  his 
attention. 
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Modem  bistorf  thin  appears  to  me  to  prsaent  two  great 
fields  of  iDTeetigatitoi, — the  prograw  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  progreas  of  human  proeperity. 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind,  as  seen  in  the  advance- 
ment of  literature  and  science,  and  as  seen  in  the  different 
modes  which  the  European  nations  have  adopted  for  admi* 
nistering  the  blessings  of  government  and  reli^on;  to  be 
traced,  it  must  be  confessed,  through  the  wars  and  the  dis- 
potce,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  such  most  serious,  most 
interesting  iubjecta  oould  not  fsU  to  occasion. 

The  progress  of  human  prosperity,  as  seen  in  the  growth, 
multiplication,  and  extension  of  the  accommodations  of  life; 
to  be  traced,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  throu^  systems  of  un- 
enlightened legislaticm;  throu^  monopolies  and  restrictions; 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  through  atrocious  en- 
terprises of  cruelty  and  conquest.  To  the  former  of  these 
subjects — to  the  fortunes  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
mankind — we  have  hitherto  more  particularly  adverted ;  for 
they  form  the  most  important  and  critical  portion  of  the  &ist 
part  of  modem  history. 

But  the  latter,  the  subject  of  the  internal  trade,  manu&o- 
tures,  commercial  greatness,  and  rivslship  of  the  different 
states  of  Europe,  must  hereafter  share  also  our  attention. 
When  united  diey  constitute  the  great  interest  and  instruc- 
tioa  of  the  more  modem  history  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 
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The  great  subject  of  all  history  is  the  civil  and  rdigioiui 
liberties  of  mankind,  for  on  these  depend  their  intelUgence^ 
their  prosperity,  their  happiness,  private  and  public;  and 
hence  arises  the  extraordinary  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
era  of  our  Revolution.  In  consequence  of  that  most  for- 
tunate event,  these  liberties  were  in  EIngland  asserted  with  a 
success  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  as  we  must  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider,  as  wei 
have  already  in  part  done,  how  &r  they  were  at  that  period 
of  1688  adjusted  and  established,  and  what  was  their  subse- 
quent progress. 

The  first  object  of  our  attention  is  the  reign  of  William  III. 
Then  follows  that  of  Queen  Anne,  both  very  critical. 

This  -will  appear  very  evident  to  those  who  examine  them 
with  any  care,  more  particularly  to  those  who  have  the  feciilty 
of  placing  themselves  in  the  scenes  that  they  see  described  by 
the  historian,  a  faculty  of  great  consequence  to  those  who  are 
to  read  history. 

In  the  present  lecture,  I  shall  first  mention  the  books  that 
must  be  either  consulted  or  read.  I  shall  then  make  some 
observations  on  the  parties  by  which  these  and  subsequent 
periods  have  been  distinguish^. 

I  shall  then  allude  to  some  of  the  constitutional  questions 
which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  William,  such  as  were  then  of 
importance,  and  such  as  I  conceive  will  be  ever  of  importance, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  while  their  j&ee  and  mixed 
form  of  government  remains. 

And  now,  when  we  enter  upon  the  reign  of  William,  we  have 
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BD  longer  tlie  aBsistance  of  tfae  philosophic  Hume.  We  hare 
no  longer  within  our  reach  those  penetrating  observations, 
those  careless  and  inimitable  beauties,  which  were  bo  justly 
the  delight  of  Gibbon,  and  which,  with  whatever  prejudices 
they  may  be  accompanied,  and  however  suspicious  may 
bo  those  representations  which  tbey  sometimes  enforce  and 
adorn,  still  render  the  loss  of  his  pages  a  subject  of  the  great- 
est regret,  and  leave  a  void  which  it  is  impoesble  adequately 
to  supply. 

In  the  abeence  of  Hume,  the  histories  of  Dr.  Somerville 
will  bo  Smad  very  useful,  nor  are  they  as  yet  sufficiently 
known,  nor  duly  estimated. 

Belsham  will,  I  think,  in  like  manner  he  fband,  for  a  con- 
dderable  part  of  his  work,  very  valuable :  spirited,  intelligent, 
an  ardent  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  though 
apparently  a  dissenter,  not  a  sectarian.  In  his  latter  volumes, 
indeed,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  French  war  in  1793, 
be  bos  departed  from  the  equanimity  of  an  historian,  and  has 
degenerated  into  the  warmth,  and  almost  the  rage  of  a  par^ 
writer. 

Of  these  authors  (Somerrille  and  Belsham)  the  use  to 
the  student  wiU  be  the  same.  They  will  show  him  those 
more  important  subjects  of  reflection  which  the  detail  of  the 
history  contains;  they  will  offer  to  him  observations  generally 
very  judicious,  and  almiya  the  results  of  much  more  labour 
and  inveatigatioa  than  he  will  himself  be  disposed  to  un- 
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But  the  great  historian  for  detail,  even  more  than  TindaJ^ 
IB  Ralph.  Such  subjects  as  may  be  thought^  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  Belsham  and  Somerville,  to  be  important,  may 
be  read  with  mnoh  advantage  in  this  author;  ill-humoured^ 
no  doubt,  but  laborious  and  impartial  Indeed,  the  whob 
work  should  be  looked  over,  thou^  it  cannot,  and  for  general 
purposes,  it  need  not,  be  regularly  read.  Burnet  must,  of 
xK>ur8e,  be  diligently  perused,  as  an  eye-witness  and  actor  hi 
the  scene;  his  merits  and  defects  seem  to  remain  in  this  part 
of  his  history,  what  they  were  &om  the  first  He  is  often 
blamed,  but  his  reports  and  representations  are  seldom  with- 
out their  reasonableness  or  their  foundation,  and  must  always 
be  at  least  taken  into  account.  Of  late  the  credit  of  Burnet, 
even  for  accuracy,  has  been  rising;  and  since  I  drew  up  this 
lecture,  a  new  edition  of  the  work  has  been  very  properly 
published  at  Oxford,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  are  given 
the  abusive  notes  of  Swift,  the  unfriendly  comments  of  Lord 
Dartmouth,  and  the  very  excellent  and  constitutional  obser- 
vations of  Speaker  Onslow. 

Cobbett  will  supply  the  debates.  In  the  appendix  to  the 
fifth  volume,  there  are  several  tracts  published  which'  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  views  of  reasoners  and  statesmen  at  the 
time ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  will  not  be  found, 
in  some  way  or  other,  valuable;  more  particularly  Lord 
Shaftesbuiy's  tract.  No.  1 ;  containing  his  objections  to  the 
representation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  scheme  for 
its  reform.  Lord  Somers'  No.  4;  his  explanation  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  merits  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent 
system.  Mr.  Hampden's  No.  6 ;  a  general  description  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  and  of  the  constitution, 
and  against  an  excise.  Mr.  Lawton's  No.  9  is  a  sort  of  spe- 
cimen of  the  discontents  of  the  Whigs.  In  No.  13  will  be 
found  all  the  aiguments  in  &vour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
No.  15  is  worth  reading,  and  particularly  Nos.  17  and  18,  the 
EentiBh  petition,  &c. 

The  l^iding  views,  that  I  should  propose  to  the  student^ 
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of  the  reign  of  WiUiun,  sre  these :~— Snpponng  himself  as 
tunal,  to  be  Diuuqtiamt«d  with  all  Babeequent  erents,  he  i«  to 
consider  u  ths  great  ol^ect  before  Mm :  fint^  the  hberties  of 
England;  secondly,  the  liberties  of  the  continent;  that  i» 
in  other  words,  firat^  whether  the  Rerolution  of  1688  was 
destined  to  snoceed;  whether  the  exiled  family  was  to  be 
restcK^ :  secondly,  whether  the  ambition  of  Louis,  whether 
the  aggrandisement  of  France,  was  to  be  checked.  These 
seem  the  questions  to  which  all  others  may  be  oonaidered  as 
snbordinate ;  and  within  which  they  may,  tor  the  most  psr^ 
be  inolnded. 

And  first  with  respeot  to  England.  To  all  reasonera  at  the 
time,  the  ultimate  snooeMi  of  the  Berolntion  must  have  ap- 
peared very  doubtftd.  The  student  cannot  have  reflected 
upon  the  history  of  this  Sevolution  in  1 688,  without  observing 
the  fortunate  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished;  that  the 
succesB  of  it  was  owing,  not  only  to  the  great  prudence  and 
merit  of  William,  but  the  great  mistakes  and  feults  of  James, 
and  above  all  to  the  zeal  of  the  latter  for  the  Boman  CathoHo 
religion.  The  church  party,  and  the  Toij  party,  compre- 
hending so  large  a  portion  of  the  nation,  always  looked  upon 
the  crown  as  really  belonging  to  the  Stuart  &mily.  France 
was,  in  the  meantime^  considoed  not  only  as  pledged  to  the 
oanae  of  Jamea,  but  as  a  power  not  easily  to  be  resisted. 
Charlee  II.,  it  could  not  but  be  remembered,  though  long  a 
wanderer  en  the  continent,  had  been  at  last  most  triumphantly 
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will  appear,  not  only  fiom  a  oonaidsimtum  of  the  state  of 
opinions  in  England^  and  the  general  instability  ot  everything 
that  relates  to  the  politics  of  kingdoms^  but  from  a  due 
reflection  on  the  intrigoes  that  were  carrying  on,  and  it  mm 
bat  too  natural  to  expect  would  continue  to  be  carried  on, 
between  the  exiled  fionily  and  many  individuals  of  great 
power  and  consequence  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland* 
We  might  have  infiened  the  &ct  from  the  general  priuciplaa 
of  human  conduct^  but  we  are  furnished  with  direct  evidenoa 
to  this  effect  in  the  state  papers  of  Afacpherson,  which  mus^ 
therefore,  be  cTamined.  The  journal  of  James  bimselg  which 
Macpherson  gi ve%  beh»ig8  to  our  present  subject,  from  Marcb^ 
1689 :  it  is  not  long^  and  should  be  pemsed.  We  have  here 
particulars  relating  to  the  siege  of  Londoiideny,  to  the  battle 
of  the  Bojne^  the  advances  made  to  James  by  Churchill,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  by  Godolphin ;  a 
letter  of  duty  and  repentance  by  the  Princess  of  Dcnmaik, 
afterwards  Queen  Anne ;  oommunications  with  Bussell  and 
Shrewsbury ;  and  various  documents  and  reports  relative  to 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  reign  of  William.  Among  other  lettera 
the  student  will  be  surprised  and  surely  concerned  to  find  one 
from  Churchill,  in  1694,  which  betrays  the  expedition  then 
intended  against  Brest,  the  expedition  which  terminate<^ 
(though  not  in  consequence  of  Churchill's  letter)  in  a  mauner 
80  calamitous  to  the  Rngliah  forces  and  their  high-spirited 
commander.  These  papers  may  reasonably  give  rise  to  a 
variety  of  reflections ;  and  I  would  wish  to  refer  my  hearers 
very  particularly  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Dr.  Somervill^ 
where  they  wiU  find  the  subjects  of  the  intrigues  with  the 
exiled  family  well  discussed ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  will,  I 
conceiye,  acquiesce  in  the  general  estimate  formed  by  the  his- 
torian. It  is  this : — ^That  during  the  whole  reign  of  William, 
his  person  and  government  were  exposed  to  extreme  danger  ; 
that  from  his  coronation  till  his  title  was  acknowledged  by 
the  French  king  at  the  peace  of  Byswick,  a  correspondence 
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mm  esiriod  on  by  King  Jamee  and  many  persons  in  England 
of  the  fint  rank  and  consequence ;  tbat  indiTiduale  of  every 
party,  and  even  some  of  those  who  bad  been  the  most  zeal- 
ona  agents  in  the  Revolution,  were  accessary  to  that  corre- 
spondence; that  many  conspiracies  were  formed,  and  very 
considerable  preparations  made,  for  restoring  the  authority 
of  James,  and  tbat  even  the  most  base  and  atrocious  designs 
were  set  on  foot  to  put  an  end,  not  only  to  the  power,  but 
die  life  of  William. 

But  there  were  some  oiroumstances  tbat  operated  most 
happily  to  asriot  and  support  the  establiBbment  of  the  new 
govemjnent  For  instance,  it  was  difficult  under  the  vigilant 
administration  of  William,  possessed  of  the  military  force  of 
the  kingdom,  to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt  without  the 
protection  of  a  French  army.  It  was  difficult,  in  the  mean- 
time, for  Ijouis  to  see  a  sufficient  chance  of  success,  unless 
some  insurrection  firet  encouraged  bis  interference.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  parties  to  combine  their  measures  and  views. 
The  pensonal  character  of  James  vraa  ill-fitted  to  recommend 
bis  cause.  The  character  of  William,  on  tie  contrary,  was 
marked  by  great  qualities,  which  were  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  brave  and  intelligent  men.  The  Mends  of  James 
were  even  divided  in  tJieir  political  sentimeuts :  some  who 
were  Mends  to  him  meant  (so  endless  are  the  mistakes  of 
men  on  political  sabjeots)  to  be  friends  (can  it  be  believed  1) 
to  the  constitution,  and  by  no  means  to  establish  arbitrary 
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Protestant  successors.  Lastly,  as  the  constitution  improved, 
all  orders  in  the  state  became  more  and  more  alienated  from 
the  maxims  of  arbitrary  prerogative,  and  were  more  and 
more  disposed  to  a  settlement,  which  gave  them  a  greater 
share  and  interest  in  the  constitution  of  their  country. 

On  the  whole,  the  Bevolution  in  1688,  while  William  lived, 
appeared  to  succeed ;  and  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  the  grati- 
fication  of  reflecting,  not  only  that  he  had  nudntaiucd  this 
great  cause  during  his  reign,  but  that  he  saw,  through  his 
exertions,  the  crown  descend  to  Anne  on  the  principles  of 
the  Eevolution,  and  provisions  made  for  ipi  subsequent 
transmission  to  the  Protestant  line,  in  exclusion  ot  the  eiiled 
family. 

The  next  question,  therefore,  is,  to  whom  are  we  indebted 
for  the. happy  issue  of  so  doubtful  an  experiment  during  this 
most  critical  period  of  the  reign  of  William  ? 

On  inquiry  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  greatest 
share  of  the  merit  must  be  allotted  to  William  himself ;  but 
much  will  still  remain  to  the  great  Whig  leaders,  and  to  their 
friends  and  adherents  in  the  parliament  and  the  nation ;  very 
little  to  the  church  and  Tory  party,  who  acquiesced  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  nothing  more;  and  who  negatively, 
rather  than  positively,  contributed  to  its  establishment.  It 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  fortunate  for  these  kingdoms  that 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  community  had  multiplied 
a  description  of  men  in  the  great  cities  and  commercial 
and  manufacturing  towns,  who  were  active,  independent,  and 
intelligent;  who  were  therefore  favourable  to  the  W^higs, 
and  could  be  successfully  opposed  to  the  landed  proprietors ; 
persons  of  great  natural  consequence  and  power,  who  in 
general  had  inherited,  with  their  estates,  opinions  and  feel- 
ings unfavourable  to  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  man- 
kind, derived  from  their  too  literal  interpretation  of  parti- 
cular texts  in  the  Epistles. 

But  these  conclusions  can  only  be  drawn  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  all  concerned ;  that  is,  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign.    To  that  history  I  therefore  refer  you. 
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With  this  inquiry  will  be  found  connected  another,  by  no 
nteiitis  unworthy  <^  conuderation, — the  conduct  of  William 
wit})  respect  to  the  two  great  parties  then  in  the  state,  the 
Wbiga  and  the  Tories. 

Evetything  whi<^  a  speculator  on  hnman  nature  could 
bave  anticipated  with  regard  to  the  Ntuation  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  wh«i  he  became  king,  was  abundantly  realised. 
William  endeavoured  to  balance  between  the  two  parties ;  to 
retain  the  afiisotioiH  of  the  Whigs,  and  yet  acquire  those  of 
tho  Tories;  to  give  his  &vour  to  the  on^  bnt  not  to  exclude 
the  other  from  his  kindness. 

The  propriety  and  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  under  all  the 
existing  circumstances,  can  of  course  be  estimated  only  by  a 
consideration  of  the  history  of  bis  reign  in  all  its  detail,  and 
must,  after  all,  be  not  a  little  decided  by  the  general  confi- 
dence of  the  reader  in  fais  sagacity  and  good  sense. 

But,  on  the  whole,  he  iaikd,  and  the  iailure  of  such  a  man 
is  an  example  to  show  the  difficulty  of  mediating  between 
two  parties,  and  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the  proper 
benefit  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  both.  No  monarch 
ever  poaseased  more  knowledge  of  human  nature,  more  equa- 
nimity, more  elevation  of  micd,  than  William :  yet  he  found 
it  impiaoticabte  to  harmonize  to  the  purposes  of  his  govern- 
ment men  animated  by  principles  and  interests  so  dia- 
eordanL 

But  the  king,  though  failing  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
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Bcale  of  estimation^  eren  when  compaxed  with  the  greatait 
of  his  fellow  mortalfl. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  parliament  in  King  William's  reign 
was  the  Conyentional  Parliament^  whidi  legalised  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  enacted  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Bat  this  was  the  wotk 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  if  they  had  done  nothing  more,  they 
m^ht,  by  these  merits,  have  compensated  for  any  sabse- 
quent  &ults,  any  &ult8  but  that  of  undoing  their  great 
work,  and  bringing  the  Stuarts  back  to  the  throne.  This 
last  crime,  however,  to  the  liberties  of  their  countiy  they 
neither  did  commit,  nor  endeavoured  to  commit.  It  is  pain- 
ful, it  is  disgusting,  it  is  astonishing,  to  find  individuals  among 
them  corresponding  with  the  exiled  monarch,  as  if  they  were 
disposed  to  propitiate  him,  at  least,  and  be  considered  as  his 
friends  rather  than  as  his  enemies,  if  fortune,  by  any  of  her 
unworthy  caprices,  placed  him  once  more  u|K>n  the  throne. 
Of  this  baseness  there  were  too  many  of  them  guilty,  guilty 
as  individuals;  but  as  a  body  and  as  a  party  they  were 
never  guilty.  They  were  fidthM  to  England  and  the  best 
interests  of  mankind  ;  and  they  never  fidled  to  show  a  lively 
sense  of  the  great  cause  which  was  at  issue,  whenever  tli^ 
personal  safety  of  William  was  in  danger,  or  his  throne  was 
seen,  as  it  sometimes  was  seen,  really  to  shake  under  him. 
This  is  their  paramount  merit  to  all  succeeding  generations : 
they  were  the  authors,  the  conductors,  and  the  maintainors 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  recommended  by  Hume  to  the 
particular  study  of  those  who  would  wish  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  English  constitution ;  so  may,  I  think,  the 
period  before  us. 

By  the  Revolution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  no  doubt,  the 
liberties  of  the  country  received  a  most  important  advanoi- 
ment.  But  the  constitution  was  settling,  not  settled;  and 
questions  of  great  consequence  to  its  interests  were  agitated 
during  the  whole  of  this  reign  of  William.    We  have  the 
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Chil  List,  the  Place  BUI,  the  Triennial  Bill,  the  Treason 
Bill,  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  prese,  the  qucBtion  of 
standing  armies,  of  the  reBponeibility  of  ministers,  and  finally, 
we  hare  the  veto  of  the  king  more  than  once  exercised,  and 
even  a  sort  of  debate  in  the  commons  npon  this  assertion  of 
the  prerogatiTe.  We  have  all  these  questions  making  their 
appearance  in  the  couree  of  a  single  reign  of  thirteen  years. 
They  comprehend  most  of  the  points  which  belong  to  the 
formation  of  a  good  government :  and  it  is  to  these  queetioiis, 
the  debates  upon  them,  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  and 
of  the  king,  that  I  would  more  particularly  wish  to  call  your 
attention. 

But  when  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  pursue  these  subjects 
through  the  debates  of  the  bouses,  and  in  some  instances 
through  the  statute  book,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
debates  themselves  will  on  these  occasions  much  disappoint 
your  expectations.  They  have  been  taken  down  so  imper- 
fectly, that  each  of  the  speeches  given  seems  to  resemble  the 
hints  or  heads  of  a  speech  put  down  by  a  speaker  before  its 
delivery,  rather  than  the  report  of  a  speech  already  delivered. 
Many  of  the  parts  are  unoonaected  with  each  other;  the 
sentences,  as  they  stand,  often  imintelligible,  and  passages  in 
the  speech  of  one  member  replying  to  passages  in  the  speech 
of  another  which  do  not  appear.  All  this  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  what  was  at  that  time  considered  as  a  privi- 
lege of  the  house,  one  which  the  house  ought  always  to  insist 
V  of  their  debates.    Their  y 
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do,  in  their  letters  or  other  papers  they  disperse,  presume  to 
intermeddle  with  the  debates  or  any  other  proceedings  of  the 
house." 

No  stronger  proof  need  be  given  of  the  adyanoed  state,  not 
only  of  society,  but  of  the  political  situation  of  the  country, 
than  the  decided  improvement  that  has  gradually  taken  place 
in  this  important  particular.  An  estimate  can  now  be  formed, 
not  only  of  the  topics  insisted  upon  by  the  speakers  in  either 
house,  but  generally  of  the  relative  beauty  and  eloquence  of 
the  speeches  themselves.  The  judgment  that  may  now  be 
made;  the  criticism  that  may  now  be  exercised,  not  only  on 
the  integrity,  but  on  the  ability,  of  the  members  of  the  two 
houses,  cannot  but  be  of  the  most  salutary  consequence  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  public.  Posterity  will  be  able  to  de- 
rive an  entertainment  and  instruction  from  the  parliamentary 
debates,  which  is  to  us,  during  a  long  period  of  our  annals, 
not  at  all,  or  but  too  imperfectly,  suppUed.  It  is  in  vain  for 
us  to  inquire  after  the  parliamentary  eloquence  of  Hampden 
or  Lord  Bolingbroke,  but  after-ages  will  not  be  entirely  with- 
out the  means  ctf  appreciating  Hie  powers  of  the  two  great 
orators  of  our  own  days — of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  De- 
mosthenes and  the  Cicero  of  modem  history. 

But  to  return.  In  examining  such  questions  as  I  have 
stated  to  occur  in  the  reign  of  William,  recourse  must  be  had, 
for  want  of  better  materials,  to  the  debates,  which  may  be 
found  in  Cobbett;  and  if  reference  be  had  to  his  authorities, 
they  will  be  found  properly  represented;  and  concise,  broken, 
and  imsatisfactory  as  they  may  be,  they  may  still  convey 
much  valuable  instruction;  and  from  different  paragraphs 
scattered  over  the  speeches  of  a  debate,  a  general  notion  may 
be  always  formed  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  period  before 
us,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Blackstone  also,  and  the  statute  book,  must  occasionally  be 
referred  to.  The  statute  book,  it  must  be  always  remembered, 
is  itself  a  history;  to  a  philosophic  eye  none  so  instructive. 
To  convert  it,  however,  into  a  history,  requires  leisure  and 
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cifdtj.Mkl  knowladg^  and  very  ptttient  hobita  of  reflection 
■^■tndy. 

The  Bul^ect  of  the  oivil  list  is  embamuaed  by  vbat  waa 
tbB  tke  mixed  mature  of  the  Terenue  of  the  crown :  there  is 
Bone  WMXMmt  of  tfaia  rsnone  in  Blackstona  But  the  heat 
notiM  of  it,  aa  br  aa  nUt«e  to  Williun'a  reign,  is  to  be  sees 
IB  Bomet;  aadea  the  paauges  in  hia  history  ue  oharacter- 
iriie  of  the  ttaaea  and  of  the  opiniona  of  fiirmer  statesmen,  I 
neomnaDd  than,  to  your  peruBaL 

It  ivpaan  that  the  reremie  was  fint  given  for  a  year,  then 
ftr  fire  yeai^  then  fbr  life.  At  last,  in  the  April  of  1689, 
the  reronae  ma  [ct^terlj  distinguiabed  into  difierent  parta, 
nd  it  ma  naohad  that  six  hundred  tbouaand  pounds  should 
be  aUowed  for  the  ohaige  of  the  oiTil  goTomment,  and  aeven 
huiidnd  thooaHod  pounds  "toward  the  oooaaiona  in  charging 
theoKTy." 

To  m,  no  doabt,  it  must  appear  that  the  diBtinction  be- 
tween the  personal  ezpemee  of  the  Bovereign,  and  those  that 
belong  to  the  alate,  whi^  were  formerly  confounded,  is  not 
only  pwfiBct^  JMt,  but  somewhat  obvious ;'  that  it  was  not 
only  deaiiabk,  bot  necessary,  that  the  crown  should  be  Air- 
uiahed  with  a  regular  revenue  of  its  own,  oither  by  inherit- 
aaee  or  the  poaitiTe  aettlenient  of  parliament,  and  not  be 
left  to  otone  ooDtianally  to  the  house  for  pecuni&iy  support, 
like  a  dependant  on  a  bene&ctor. 

But  the  sentiiaents  which  our  ancestors  had  imbibed,  not 
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in  favour  of  it  by  Ixnrd  Mulgraye,  which  you  will  see  in  Cob- 
belt.  When  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  it  must  be  obeenred 
that  the  bill  was  again  brought  forward,  was  cazried  throu^ 
the  houses,  and  only  lost  by  the  poutiye  and  Tory  reasonabla 

rejection  of  the- king. 

The  commons  were  angry  and  addressed  his  Migesty ;  they 
received  a  civil,  though  evasiYO  reply,  and  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  coniment  very  freely  upon  this  reply,  but  the  power 
of  the  veto  was  not  denied,  and  when  the  motion  for  a  far- 
ther and  more  explicit  answer  from  the  king  was  made,  it 
was  very  properly  overruled  by  a  m^ority  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  to  eighty-eight  The  whole  proceedings  are 
very  curious. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  th%$  Place  Bill  went  to  inca- 
pacitate all  members  of  the  house  from  holding  posts  and 
places  of  trust  and  profit  The  bill  was  modified  in  this 
respect  afterwards,  when  it  was  brought  forward  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  It  is  a  very  different  question  whether  a//,  or 
whether  some  are  to  be  incapacitated. 

The  third  subject  which  I  mentioned  was  the  Triennial 
Bin.  This  bill  was  in  like  manner  brought  forward  by  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  passed  by  the  comr 
mons,  two  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
on  the  first  reading,  and  only  two  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  on  the  second.  The  speakers  in  fiivour  of  it 
seem  to  have  been  the  Whigs,  and  the  arguments  in  support 
of  it  were  all  drawn  from  their  school  of  political  reasoning. 
This  bill  was  also  rejected  by  the  king.  Two  years  after- 
wards, however,  the  bill  was  once  more  carried  through  the 
two  houses,  and  at  last  received  the  royal  assent  This  bill, 
in  the  ancient  parliamentary  manner  of  truck  and  barter, 
was  coupled  with  a  bill  of  supply;  and  the  consideration  of 
this  supply,  united  to  the  expectation  of  the  queen's  death, 
probably  procured  from  the  king  that  assent  which  he  had 
before  so  positively  denied. 

This  statute  is  not,  as  has  been  repreilented,  an  infringe- 
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ment  of  any  right  or  custom  of  annual  parliaments.  No 
such  right  or  custom  ever  existed  since  the  known  ap- 
pearance of  the  House  of  Commons;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  limitation  of  the  length  of  parliaments,  which  had  been  ac- 
customed to  sit  till  the  crown  thought  proper  to  dissolve 
them  and  call  a  new  one ;  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  one 
and  the  same  parliament  sat  nearly  eighteen  years.  The 
statute  of  William  was  to  limit  the  continuance  of  any  one 
parliament  to  three  years;  it  was  a  most  distinct  infringe- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  in  this  point,  as  it 
then  stood,  was  inordinate;  it  was  felt  as  an  infringement, 
and  so  resisted  even  by  William  III. 

We  owe  this  bill,  and  this  happy  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution in  this  particular  respect,  to  the  Whigs,  which  should 
be  remembered  by  those  who  undertake  to  censure  them  for 
their  Septennial  Bill  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

The  Treason  Bill  was  revived  and  carried.  By  this  bill  it 
-was  enacted,  that  the  accused  should  have  a  copy  of  his  in- 
dictment, counsel  to  plead  for  him,  not  be  indicted  except 
on  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses,  and  within  three  years  of  the 
offence;  that  a  list  of  the  jury  should  be  furnished,  and  a 
power  to  summon  witnesses  allowed.  That  provisions  like 
these,  so  natural  and  so  indispensable  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
should  be  still  wanting  in  the  year  1695,  and  in  a  country 
like  England,  where,  of  all  other  countries,  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty  had  been  most  uniformly  and  successfully  vindi- 
cated; that  enactments  like  these  should  still  even  in  this 
kingdom  be  wanting,  surely  forms  a  very  striking  proof  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  all  efforts  in  the  cause  of  political 
right  can  be  successfully  made.  I  need  surely  say  nothing 
of  the  merit  of  those  men  who  engage  in  such  attempts,  or 
of  the  good  fortune  of  the  country  where  such  advantages 
are  obtained. 

The  reign  of  William  is  also  remarkable  for  the  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  our  ancestors  on  the  subject  of  a  standing 
army.     Their  jealousy  was  such,  that  the  king  was  denied 
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not  only  the  continuance  of  his  defiance  against  Loais  XIY., 
but  even  his  Dutch  guards,  the  companions  of  his  yictorien^ 
and  the^  followers  of  his  doubtful  fortunes;  an  intolerable 
outrage,  he  could  not  but  think,  on  his  feelings  of  natural 
and  honourable  attachment.  This  subject  is  well  treated  by 
Someryille,  and  in  pamphlets  and  speeches  that  may  be 
found  in  Cobbett. 

In  our  own  times,  with  our  large  masses  of  manufacturing 
population,  such  jealousy  is  in  vain. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  likewise  one  of  the  subjects 
belonging  to  this  remarkable  period.  I  will  dwell  a  little 
on  the  subject,  on  account  of  its  impoilance. 

The  first  measure  which  a  country  naturally  adopts  is 
to  take  the  regulation  of  the  press  into  its  own  hands,  or 
rather  to  leave  the  executive  magistrate  to  do  so.  It  was 
therefore,  with  us,  at  first  regulated  by  the  king's  proclama- 
tions, prohibitions,  charters  of  privilege  and  licence,  and 
finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  star-chamber.  A  licenser  is 
among  the  first  expedients  resorted  to  by  a  government,  and 
beyond  this  stage  in  France  the  state  seems  never  to  have 
advanced. 

So  slow  is  the  progress  of  mankind  on  such  subjects,  that 
even  the  Long  Parliament,  while  it  demolished  the  star- 
chamber,  assumed  the  very  powers  which  the  star-chamber 
had  exercised  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  books;  and  as 
if  the  constitution  was  in  this  point  to  be  benefited  by  no 
variety  of  change,  a  licenser  was  still  the  expedient  after  the 
Restoration.  This  appears  from  the  act  made  in  the  year 
1662,  when  the  subject  fell  again  under  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature,  or  rather  of  Clarendon.  The  act  itself 
should  be  perused.  It  is  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
statutes.    A  licenser,  I  must  repeat,  was  still  the  expedient. 

The  language  of  the  preamble  is  the  natural  language  of 
mankind  on  these  occasions ;  it  is  this,  "  that  by  the  general 
licentiousness  of  the  late  times,  many  evil-disposed  persons 
have  been  encouraged  to  print  and  sell  heretical,  schismatical) 
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blasphemous,  seditious,  and  trensonable  books,  Jtc.,  for  pre- 
Tenting  whereof  no  surer  means  can  be  advised  than  by 
reducing  and  limiting  the  number  of  printing  presses,"  &c. 

And  what  then  is  to  follow  1  First,  that  no  penwn  shall 
presume  to  print  any  heretical,  seditious,  schiamatical,  or 
offensive  books  or  pamphlets  wherein  any  doctrine  or  opinion 
shall  be  nsserted  or  maintained  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Christian  faith,  or  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  which  shall  or  may  tend,  or  be,  to  the  scandal 
of  religion  or  the  church,  or  the  government  or  govra^ors 
of  the  church,  state,  or  commonwealth,  or  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  particular  persons  or  person  whatsoever,  nor  shall 
import  such  books,  &c.  These  are  very  general  and  compre- 
hensive terms. 

What  then  were  the  printers  or  antbois  to  do  1  As  the 
terms  were  so  general  and  comprehensive,  how  were  they  to 
be  secure  from  offending) 

Why,  by  the  next  clause,  all  books  concerning  the 
common  laws  of  this  realm  were  to  be  printed  by  the 
special  allowance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  tiie  Lords  Chief 
Justices,  Ac,  or  one  of  their  appointment  All  books  of 
history  and  af&in  of  state,  ico.,  by  the  licence  (^  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  be;  books  of  divinity,  physic,  philosophy, 
Jta,  by  the  licence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  penalties  of  the  act  were,  that  the  printer  for  the  first 
offence  should  be  disenabled  firom  exercinng  his  respective 
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denoanoes  eTerything  that  is  in  its  opinion  heretical  and 
Beditiocis,  and  |«t>dnoe8  its  licensers.  And  this  I  conoeiye  to 
be  tiie  first  stage  ci  legislation  on  the  snlijeot 

The  next  stage  is  to  lay  aside  the  expedient  of  a  licenser, 
to  have  no  preyions  xestraint  on  pablioations,  bnt  to  give  a 
general  deseripdon  of  muki  books  at  writingB  as  are  iUegsl, 
and  then  to  punish  the  author  or  printers  of  any  publications 
that  come  under  such  general  deseription. 

This  is  the  second  stage^  and  one  of  great  iminroyement; 
that  to  wbicL  yon  vrUi  see  Blackstone  allude,  and  in  which 
he  seems  to  rest  content  But  much  remains  to  be  discussed 
and  determined;  lor  instance,  what  really  are  the  general 
terms  which  the  state  makes  use  (tf  ?  for  if  general  terms  are 
to  be  used,  there  is  no  work  where  the  slightest  fireedom  of 
thought  is  exercised,  that  may  not  be  Inrought  within  their 
meaning.  Here  there  is  a  great  difficulty;  and  yet  how  is 
this  difficulty  to  be  aydided?  What  terms  bnt  general  terms 
can  be  adopted?  No  other  certainly;  it  is  therefore  of  yery 
great  importance  what  the  general  terms  are ;  and  this  reflec- 
tion will  immediately  lead  to  another  inquiry, — Who  are  to 
decide  wbethw  the  publication  in  question  fiurly  comes 
within  the  general  description  of  the  law  or  notf  The 
judges  of  the  land,  it  will  be  answered,  on  the  first  view  of 
the  subject;  for  such  men  can  alone  know  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  general  terms  made  use  of  fi*om  their  long 
familiarity  with  the  phraseology  of  the  laws ;  and  they  must, 
from  their  situation,  necessarily  possess  minds  more  enlight- 
ened, and  understandings  more  powerful,  than  can  be  ex- 
pected  to  fell  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  jurymen. 

And  thus  we  arriye  at  the  completion  of  the  second  stage 
of  legislation  on  the  subjeet ;  no  longer  a  lieenser  as  in  the 
first,  but  a  law  made  in  genersd  terms,  and  the  judges  of  the 
land  left  to  decide  whether  an  author  has  offended  against, 
the  law  or  not.  This  is  a  situation  oi  thiii^  much  mcn'e 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  mankind. 
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But  at  lengtii  men  will  reaa)n  thug  i — What  is  it  that  the 
lawB  mean)  On]}'  to  prevent  and  punish  such  writings  as 
are  injurious  to  morals  and  religion  or  dangerous  to  the 
state)  They  mean  nothing  more;  they  ought  to  mean 
nothing  more.  If,  therefore,  the  writings  are  such,  that 
twelve  ordinary  men  can  see  neither  injury  to  morals  and 
religion,  nor  danger  to  the  state,  in  any  reasonings  or  ei- 
preasions  which  they  contain,  what  can  in  feet  be  the  injury 
or  the  danger  1 

The  province,  therefore,  of  deciding  upon  such  cases,  it 
will  be  argued,  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  jud^s,  who 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  unprejudiced  and  disinte- 
rested, and  should  be  transferred  to  twelve  ordinaty  men,  to 
whom  no  such  objection,  and  certainly  no  very  reasonable 
objection,  can  be  mode. 

Here  we  seem  to  have  the  third  and  last  stage  to  which 
this  most  important  sul^ect  can  be  brought  j  a  law  in  general 
terms,  and  a  jury  to  decide  whether  the  law  has  been  broken. 

One  point  stiU  remains — the  penalty.  When  the  natohe 
of  the  penalty  has  been  previously  described  by  the  law  in 
general  terms — imprisonment  and  fine  for  instance — the 
DEOREE  of  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  either  of  the  jury 
or  of  the  jadges;  to  which,  then,  of  the  two ) 

With  whatever  hesitation,  we  must  entrust  it  to  the 
latter — to  the  judges;  that  is,  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  power,  to  the  exercise  of  their  judgments  on 
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Here  I  must  leave  the  subject,  but  I  must  leave  it  with  ad- 
dressing three  observations  to  those  wish  to  make  it,  what 
it  highly  deserves  to  be,  a  subject  of  their  meditation. 

The  first  is  this,  that  the  law  miist  unavoidably  make  use 
of  some  general  terms  to  describe  what  it  prohibits.  The 
difficulty  then  is  to  determine  what  those  general  terms  shall 
be ;  what  words  and  phrases  will  best  allow  to  society  all  the 
means  of  information,  and  yet  secure  to  it  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  some  of  its  most  important  interests. 

The  difficulty  is  very  great;  and  it  wiU  be  found  more  and 
more  great  the  more  it  is  considered;  at  the  samp  time,  that 
it  is  the  very  point  which  must  be  laboured,  whenever  any 
improvement  in  any  existing  system  is  thought  of. 

My  next  observation  is,  that  as  the  juiy  is  to  decide  whether 
the  law  has  been  ^delated,  it  is  of  great  consequence  how  that  * 
jury  is  composed,  who  is  the  officer  that  selects  them,  in 
what  manner,  &c.  Discretion  must  be  lodged  somewhere,  no 
doubt;  but  here  is  another  point  in  itself  difficult,  and  that 
should  be  well  considered. 

My  last  observation  is,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  degree  of  penalty  to  depend  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
judges,  and  that  therefore  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  cannot  be  considered  as  one  that  can  ever  be  dismissed 
from  public  anxiety;  because,  though  judges  are  men  who 
go  through  the  duties  of  their  situation  with  more  uniform 
accuracy,  integrity,  and  intelligence  than  perhaps  any  other 
description  of  public  functionaries  that  can  be  mentioned, 
still  it  must  be  observed  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of 
themselves  very  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  They 
are  men  accustomed  to  observe  the  benefits,  not  of  criti- 
cising the  laws  and  government  of  a  country,  but  of  adminis- 
tering them; — ^peace,  order,  precedent,  usage,  these  are  the 
objects  that  naturally  excite  their  respect;  the  nec-essity  of 
control,  of  punishment,  of  reverence  for  established  laws 
and  institutions,  these  are  the  considerations  that  are  alone 
familiar  to  their  minds.     The  habits  of  their  lives,  the  learn- 
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ing  they  possen,  lead  to  no  other  traioB  of  thinking  or  sym- 
pathy ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  indulgent  criticfi  of 
popular  feelings  or  even  popular  Tight&  Whatever  be  their 
penonal  integrity  or  profenional  ability,  they  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  philosopher  or  patriot,  vho  may  be 
speculating  both  on  them  and  tlie  laws  they  administei-  and 
thegovemment  they  serve ;' and  the  extent  and  ultimate  wis- 
dom of  whose  opinions  they  are  never  very  willing  to  examine 
and  understand. 

They  are  not  tho^ora  very  eligible  diftpensers  of  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  if  any  leas  objectionable  could  be  found ;  but 
none  can,  and  hoe,  therefore,  is  a  difficulty  not  entirdy  to 
be  overcome— the  an&vonrable  temperanient  of  the  judges. 
But  the  temperament  of  the  judges  will  sympathise  with  the 
temperament  of  the  aarrounding  society,  the  bar  in  whose 
presence  tfaey  act,  the  houses  of  l^;is1ature,  and  every  intelli- 
gent man  in  &e  kingdom. 

Discretion  mnst  always  be  lodged  somewhere,  but  the  manr 
ner  in  which  it  is  exercised  will  always  depend  on  the  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  known  at  the  time  to  exist  in  the  com- 
munity ;  BO  little  can  a  constitution  provide  for  its  own  admi- 
nistration and  security. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  therefore  a  very  faithful  index 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  and  of  the  public  happiness; 
for  &e  prws  is  more  or  less  restrained  (it  can  never  be  left 
without  some  reetraint,  from  the  very  nature  of  some  par- 
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ferenoe  to  the  opinion  of  their  loyereign;  that  they  are  not 
to  advise  to  act  in  any  manner  inconsistent  vdth  their  own 
TiewB  of  propriety  and  policy,  when  the  case  before  them  is 
of  sufficient  importance. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  debates  and  transaoUoiis  of 
this  period,  the  constitution  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  aa- 
Buming  its  last  and  more  regular  fonn.  Its  diffisrent  ports 
must  be  looked  upon  as  at  that  time  fiEdling,  rather  than  as 
having  already  fallen,  into  their  appointed  places.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  cabinet,  administrations  made  up  of  men  differing 
from  each  other  in  their  prindptes.  In  the  houses,  the 
members  of  a  party  often  opposing  the  measures  of  their 
Mends  in  offioe ;  the  king  giving  his  veto  to  bills  that  had 
passed  the  houses^  from  his  inability  to  resist  them  in  any 
other  manner;  the  decisions  of  the  commons,  and  even  of  the 
lords,  very  uncertain;  their  debates  sUyrmj.  Occurrences 
hke  these  indicate  a  constitution  settling  rather  than  settled. 
But  the  whole  is,  on  this  account,  only  the  more  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  civil  liberties  of  the  country  must,  upon  a  review  of 
the  questions  and  the  proceedings  to  which  I  have  now  briefly 
alluded,  be  considered  as  in  a  rapid  state  of  progress;  and 
this  it  was  natural  to  expect  would  be  the  case,  when  the  king 
was  seated  on  the  throne  on  the  popular  principles  of  resist- 
ance to  illegal  rule;  when  the  patrons  of  arbitrary  power 
were  thrown  into  opposition,  and  therefore  often  compelled 
to  adopt  language  and  measures  favourable  to  civil  freedom ; 
when  the  Whigs,  who  were  now  become  the  courtiers  of  the 
realm,  could  not  but  be  influenced  by  their  old  habits  of 
thinking  and  feeling  on  constitutional  questions ;  and  when 
the  nation  itself  could  adopt  no  sentiments  £a,vourable  to 
arbitrary  power  without  being  immediately  reminded  of 
James  II.,  his  judges  and  his  priests,  of  popery,  and  all  the 
evils  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

With  regard  to  the  rehgious  Hberties  of  the  country,  pro- 
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gresa  bad  likeirise  beeo  made  b;  the  possiiig  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration. 

The  kiog'i  effbrtB  in  this  great  cause  I  have  already  noticed 
—his  somewhat  imBUCcessfiil  efforts.  No  brighter  part  of  his 
obomoter  can  be  found.  Of  the  Whigs,  the  best  pan^yiic, 
&8  &r  as  relates  to  this  subject,  may  be  seen  in  the  accusations 
of  their  political  opponents,  the  Tories;  who  always  called 
them  Dissentera,  and  represented  them  as  indifferent  to  the 
real  interests  of  religion.  This,  however,  was  not  their  fiiult 
They  were  guilty  of  no  indifference  to  religion,  but  of  a  base 
fear  of  such  accusations,  and  of  a  disgraced!  compliance  with 
the  intolerant  measures  proposed  to  them  ;  proposed  to  them 
by  tJiose  who  were  not  unfrequently,  on  these  occasions,  their 
rivals  for  popularity — ^that  doubtful  criterion  of  public  merit 
on  many  subjects,  but  above  all  on  religious  subjects ;  for  on 
religious  subjects  popularity  can  always  be  acquired  by  stig- 
matiEong  with  terms  of  reproach  or  pursuing  with  penalties 
or  reririotions,  any  opposei-s  to  the  established  system. 

When,  therefore,  we  mention  the  Toleration  Act  which 
William  procured,  we  must  not  forget  the  penal  acts  that 
were  also  passed.  The  Papists,  the  Arians,  ^e  Socinians,  fell 
more  particularly  under  the  perseoutions  of  the  legislature. 

These  descriptions  of  men  saw  themselves  proclaimed  in 
different  penal  statutes,  the  one  (the  Papists)  enemies  of  the 
state,  who  were  not  to  exercise  the  offices  of  their  religion,  nor 
educate  their  children  as  they  thought  best,  nor  receive  the 
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Papist  shall  take  upon  himself  the  education  of  youth,  eyery 
such  person  shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment" 

If,  on  the  contrary,  any  person  shall  be  conyicted  of  send- 
ing his  child  abroad  to  be  educated  in  the  Romish  religion, 
he  was  to  forfeit  one  hundred  poimds,  by  the  sixth  clause  of 
the  same  act. 

By  the  fourth  clause,  if  a  Papist  took  not  the  oath  of 
supremacy  (which  a  Papist  could  not  take — Sir  T.  More  could 
not,  nor  Bishop  Fisher,  and  were  therefore  put  to  death),  he 
was  disabled  and  made  incapable  to  inherit  or  take  by  descent, 
&c.  And  if,  again,  he  was  possessed  of  any  capital  in  money, 
he  -was  equally  disabled  from  purchasing  in  lands.  In  the 
former  case,  the  land  bequeathed  was  even  to  go  to  the  next 
of  kin  who  was  a  Protestant.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic toleration  with  respect  to  the  Papists. 

With  respect  to  the  Arians  and  Socinians  the  Act  of  the 
9th  and  10th  of  William  (c.  32,  p.  277)  declares,  that  if  any 
person  (having  been  educated  in  the  Christian  religion)  shall 
deny  any  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God, 
or  shall  assert  or  maintain  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  or 
shall  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  such  person  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  disabled 
from  enjoying  any  office  or  offices,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or 
military;  and  if  a  second  time  convicted  of  the  said  crimes, 
be  disabled  to  sue  or  prosecute  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
or  be  guardian  or  executor,  or  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  bear  any  office  or  benefice,  and  suffer  imprisonment 
for  three  years.. 

Acts  of  parliament  like  these  make  a  considerable  approach 
to  the  excommunication  of  the  Romish  see  in  the  dark  ages. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrines,  and  of  the  principles  which  these 
acts  were  meant  to  propagate  and  secure,  is  no  part  of  the 
question  now  before  us.  Truth  cannot  be  so  propagated,  and 
must  not,  even  if  it  were  possible,  be  so  secured.    The  intel- 
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ligence  and  bmnaaity  of  the  present  age  would  revolt  from 
act!  of  puliunent  like  then.  Such  is  the  happy  inflaenoe  of 
genorol  prosperity  and  of  a  ii-ee  goTemment,  not  only  on  the 
oommnnily,  but  on  the  mistaken  men,  who  forget,  in  the 
ardour  of  their  leal,  and  the  supposed  duties  of  their  dtua- 
tion,  all  the  righta  of  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  precepte 
ot  their  divine  Master.  But  these  acts  must  ever  remain 
pntiMU  of  historioal  reading,  as  indicative  of  the  nature  of 
Hie  human  mind  on  these  important  subjects. 

Brfore  I  conclude  my  lecture,  I  must  allude,  however 
dtarilj,  to  the  second  ottject  of  inquiry  which  I  originally 
propoeed;  the  foreign  politics  of  WiUiun,  or  the  history  of 
the  dvil  and  religious  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  general  description  of  this  part  of  our  labours  may  be 
shwt.  Louis  was  everywhere  the  enemy  of  mankind;  Wil- 
Uam  their  defender.  His  campaigns  against  the  celebrated 
Luxembourg,  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  two  partition  treaties, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  general  confederacy  against  France, 
just  before  the  death  of  William,  form  the  chief  topics  of 
examinaticai  and  reflection. 

FarticularB  respecting  these  subjects  may  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  St  Simon;  in  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own 
T^ea;  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers;  and  finally,  there  is  an 
estimate  of  the  whole  subject  in  Bolingbroke'a  lietters  on 
History,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth — an  estimate  so  full,  so 
reasonable,  and  in  evety  respect  so  masterly,  that  it  is  useless 
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throne  of  Great  Britain  under  the  name  of  her  deliTerer  from 
civil  tyranny  and  religious  persecution ;  that  he  was  consi- 
dered in  the  same  important  light  by  the  rest  of  Europe; 
that  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  Italy  looked  up  to  his  counsels  as 
their  only  resource  against  the  exorbitant  ambition  and  power 
of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  that  France  herself  when  she  affected  to 
despise  his  power  the  most,  owned  his  importance  by  an  illi- 
beral joy  upon  a  &lse  report  of  his  death. 

Higher  praise  than  this  cannot  possibly  be  received.  Men 
who  engage  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  have  talents 
sufficient  to  influence  and  control  them  as  William  did,  can 
neither  appear  to  be  nor  can  really  be  without  decided  £iult8. 
But  if  such  be  the  bright  side  of  any  human  character,  we 
may  turn  away  from  its  obscurities. 

William  was  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  but  not  a  successful 
warrior.  It  was  said  that  he  had  raised  more  sieges  and  lost 
more  battles  than  any  general  of  his  age.  But  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  most  consummate  commanders  that  even  France 
has  produced;  and  his  own  armies  were  composed  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  different  nations.  ''His  defeats,**  says  Bo- 
lingbroke, "  were  manifestly  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  circum- 
stances independent  of  him ;  and  that  spirit  which  even  these 
defeats  could  not  depress,  was  all  his  own.  He  had  difficul- 
ties in  his  own  commonwealth ;  the  governors  of  the  Spanish 
Low  Countries  crossed  his  measures  sometimes;  the  Grerman 
allies  disappointed  and  broke  them  often;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  was  frequently  betrayed.*' 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  was  loudly  censured  by  the  French 
politicians.  It  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  glory  of  William. 

With  respect  to  the  partition  treaties,  the  letters  in  the 
Hardwicke  Papers  sufficiently  exculpate  William  from  the 
censures  and  accusations  of  his  detractors.  They  have  been 
defended  by  Bolingbroke  as  the  only  measure  which  the  king 
had  it  in  his  power  to  take. 

The  wars  of  William  on  the  continent  may  be  read  in  the 
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McouDts  of  tha  reign.  They  are  portions  of  history,  and  miut 
be  coDKdered.  I  onimot  enter  into  any  detail  or  oven  descrip- 
tion of  Budi  traiuKotions. 

But  I  may  stop,  perhaps,  to  mention,  that  they  are  now 
oonnected  with  the  literature  of  our  own  country;  that  they 
give  life  and  beauty  to  some  of  the  pages  of  Sterne.  Steen- 
kirk,  and  linden,  and  Gomte  Solms,  and  the  Si^e  of  Namur, 
are  names  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
viitingi  of  that  enchanting  but  sometiiiies  objectionable 
author;  and  the  student,  while  he  is  trayelliiig  through  the 
records  of  Teat  calamity,  and  contemplating  in  history  the 
picture  of  the  dreadful  varfore  of  mankind,  may  be  often 
reminded  of  those  more  pleasing  momenta,  when  he  surren- 
dered his  fancy  to  the  harmless  campaigns  of  my  Uncle  Toby 
and  Trim,  and  his  heart  to  the  story  of  Lefevre. 

I  conclude  this  reign  of  William  with  observing,  that 
almost  all  the  important  subjects  connected  not  only  with  our 
consUtntion,  such  as  I  have  mentioued,  but  connected  also 
with  our  systems  of  internal  and  ej.temal  policy,  appear  before 
us  durii^  this  particular  period.  An  union  with  Scotland 
was  reoommended  by  William;  the  case  of  Ireland  occurred; 
its  dependence  on  the  legislature  of  England;  the  affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company  were  considered;  the  Bank  of  Eng> 
land  was  «reoted;  societies  for  the  suppression  of  vice  were 
formed;  the  employment  of  the  poor  was  made  a  topic  in  the 
speeches  of  the  king;  the  coinage  was  adjusted;  experiments 
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manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  great  question  of  the 
interference  of  England  in  the  afiairs  of  the  continent;  an 
interference  which  now  began  more  particularly  to  be  a  fea- 
ture of  our  general  policy,  and  therefore,  from  this  time, 
began  to  be,  as  it  has  never  ceased  to  be,  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy and  discussion  among  our  philosophers  and  statesmen. 


NOTES. 

I. 

Reporting  of  Debater 


In  1694,  one  Dyer,  a  newi-Ietter  writer,  haring  pretUBed  in  hb  news- 
letter to  take  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hoof  e,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
house,  reprimanded,  &C.,  and  on  the  journals  appears  the  following  order:— 
*'  That  no  news-letter  writers  do  in  their  letters,  or  other  papers  they  disperse, 
presume  to  intermeddle  with  the  debates,  or  any  other  proceedings  of  the 
house," 

This  most  important  subject  sometimes  occurs  in  the  proceedinss  of  the 
house,  and  should  be  always  well  observed.  To  this  moment  it  has  nerer 
been  regularly  adjusted ;  but  on  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt's  eloquence,  the  reporters  were  fortunately  excluded  ;  they  very  properly 
attempted  not  to  give  any  idea  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  his  usual 
patriotic  alertness  on  such  occasions,  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  disappointment,  and  make  some  motion  on  the  subject.  But  having 
been  given  to  understand,  and  it  appearing  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  ministers  themselves,  that  no  disturbance  should  be  in 
future  offered  to  the  reporters,  the  motion  was  dropped.  Not  only  had  society 
improved,  but  the  distresses  and  dangers  of  the  country  had  shown  the  minis- 
ters of  later  times  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  public  properly  informed  even 
on  their  own  measures,  and  therefore  of  reporting  the  debates. 

II. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  this  delicate  point — of  the  revenue  of  the  crown 
— is  one  of  the  great  features  of  what  may  be  called  the  second  part  of  our 
history.  During  the  first  part,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  when  the  king,  at 
the  great  executive  magistrate  of  the  realm,  had  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
state  by  means  of  his  own  funds  and  the  supplies  he  could  extract  from  his 
parliaments,  the  welfare  of  the  realm  was  not  only  too  immediately  affected 
by  the  nature  of  his  personal  qualities,  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  question 
should  not  give  occasion  to  constant  bickerings  and  jealousy  between  the  king 
and  his  parliaments.  In  ruder  ages,  the  king,  without  much  inconvenience 
or  injury,  might  be  considered  as  taking  upon  himself  the  chaige  and  manage- 
ment of  the  great  concerns  of  the  state,  and  as  wielding  Sx  the  physical 
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Tba  iDtjtrt  a(  ihe  remias  of  th«  crown  wu  tiniUy  lettled  eatlj  b  the 
Trin  «f  Oaolf*  III.,  a*  mar  b«  uni  in  Blackitono. 

Tbtra  an,  howercr,  lome  uiuat  of  Teranne,  that  itill  my  properl;  eier- 
dia  tba  ligilaDea  of  patriotic  memben  in  the  Hoqm  of  Comment  dating  the 

III. 
Taa  pnceedingt  in  Sir  Jolin  Fenwick'a  eau  toolc  placa  in  tba  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  an  bigblj-  ditff«M  ts  the  Whigi.  It  it  uanely 
peaalbla  tbU  billt  of  attaindar  ihoold  be  otbenriw  tban  perTectlj  diigisceful 
tt  (kota  who  haro  racoana  to  thun.  Thaj  an  the  conTenieiit  bat  mans 
•id  tMwa  axpadicnta  of  sower,  fiir  bilU  of  attainder  lake  awa*  the  life  of 
•B  attvuSK  y^  piidtin  a  .  . 

"   "  "■"'""      The  bow-itring  of  a  mjlui,  « 
In  aach  caaa  Ibere  it  a  depa 
antecedent  pTonaioni  of  law  which  aie  the  latj 

____  ^ Sir  John  Fenwick  waa,  thne  can  be  no  doobt, 

gidltj  of  Liiiiwn.  bnt  it  it  to  be  feared  that  manj  vbo  Tolod  away  hit  lifiv 
whm  Uie  lava  niald  >ot  take  it,  voted  ftom  the  bueit  motiTct,  lo  nmare  art 
•(  liwiiin  a  Ban  vko  knew  and  could  liaTe  proclMmsd  too  much. 

On  thia  eccMtei,  It  b  the  argument!  of  the  Toriea  onlj  which  wo  can  read 
with  plaaaon.  Tbete  men  might  bare  been  tanght,  wbne  thej  wen  unnf 
Aa  fioanaa  WK^t  of  goTcmment,  intiodocod  to  Iheii  imdentanding*  on 
tlua  paiticnlv  oeeailon,  theit  cogency  and  tbeir  Jntticr  on  eiery  othei  oeca- 
BOB.  "Tbia  bill,"  aaid  the  great  T017  leader,  Sir  Edward  Seymonr,  **  ia 
^laaf  a«law«IQod,againit  thalawof  Iholand:  It  don  contribBta  to  th» 
nbraiaitBif  tbaganititation,and  to  tkeaabTanJonof  aUgoTemment  glteif 
&mt  be  nilet  to  ba  abaerred  in  al'  * 
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after  tbc  Revolation,  and  throngk  all  the  setsumt  of  tlie  Conrention  Pu&h 
ment  In  1692,  when  the  Toriei  were  in  power,  it  wat  renewed  for  two  yean 
longer,  but  it  then  expired  in  1694.  What,  therefore,  was  then  done  by  the 
parliament  ? 

It  appears,  by  the  jonmals  of  the  commons,  that  directions  were  given  by 
the  house  to  two  of  its  members,  at  four  different  times  from  the  yean  1694 
to  1698,  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  licensing  printing  presses,  &c.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  Whigs  seemed  almost  ready,  from  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  to 
have  disgraced  themseWes  by  aame  bUl  of  tha  kind.  They,  howoTer,  did 
not  disgrace  themselves.  On  another  occasion  a  bill  of  this  sort  passed  tha 
lords,  and  was  even  once  read  in  the  commons.  It  was,  however,  kat  on  tba 
second  reading ;  and  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  having  expired  in  1694,  and 
having  existed  till  the  influence  of  the  Revolntion  and  the  general  jwogreas  «f 
sodety  had  enabled  man  tc  diacorvr  ila  feiy  objectiomble  natmv,  no  eilbrlt 
seem  aflerwaida  to  hava  baoi  able  to  ra^rva  k,  asd  it  bow  noiaiiia  on  oar 
statute  book  only  as  a  monument  of  that  well-intentioned  bat  nnenligfatened 
legislation,  which  constitotet  so  important  a  part  of  tbe  initniction  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  perasal  of  hiatwy* 

I  must  observe,  that  I  cannot  find  any  detail  of  any  debatea  aannartad 
with  these  proceedings.  The  jonmals  of  me  hooae  give  nothing  bat  the  mere 
facta  and  results ;  and  such  ditelea  aahftft  baaa  pabliikcd  en&aiy  fiul  aao» 
this  Yery  interesiiqg  occasion. 

V. 

Tmt  Act  of  Settlenent  waa  the  last  Ubonr  wkieh  WiUnai  III.  contribrtal 
to  the  great  cauae  of  the  Revolution.  The  heada  of  this  Act  were  prepued 
in  a  committee,  and  we  cannot  now  discover  the  different  views  of  the  subject 
that  were  taken  by  the  statesmen  of  the  thne.  Thn  is  to  be  knenlai.  Tha 
Act  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  no  debate  in  the  koaaes^  ^  On  the  whole 
it  does  honour  to  the  Tories  who  were  then  in  power.  Provisions  were  made 
against  the  consequences  of  a  fMvigner  coming  to  tiie  ^rone,  thoogfa  tiiey 
were  not  afterwards  found  to  be  complete.  Tho  lawa  of  England  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof.  The  kings  and  queens, 
it  is  dechired,  ought  to  administer  the  government  according  to  these  laws. 
But  in  a  manner  somewhat  strange  and  not  very  sjrsteaatic,  there  are  three 
constitutioDal  points  provided  for,  and  not  more:  that  those  who  have  places 
and  pensions  should  not  be  memben  of  the  commons ;  that  the  commissions 
of  judges  shall  be  made  "  quam  dta  ae  bene  gesserint  ;**  and  that  no  pardon 
under  the  great  seal  shall  be  iropleadable  to  an  impeachment. 

Descending  into  these  particulars,  it  is  singular  that  they  proceeded  no 
farther;  skill  mew  so,  thai  thtrf  shonld  incorporate  the  PUee  Bill  (a  bill  on- 
contested)  upon  this,  the  most  solemn  and  important  enactment,  the  disposal 
of  the  succession  of  the  crown,  which  they  could  ever  have  to  make. 


IS 
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Toi  T^n  of  William  is  intereating  on  many  aoooDnta :  from 
its  immediato  ooaneotion  with  the  Kevolution  of  1 688 ;  from 
the  Rupenee  in  which  tho  cause  of  that  Rerolution  atill  bung, 
OD  Booount  of  the  parties  that  then  existed ;  iirom  the  conduct 
of  Willi&m  to  those  parties;  from  their  conduct  to  him  and 
to  eadi  other;  from  their  relative  merits;  from  the  relation 
wbioh  qneBtioQB  connected  witii  the  monarch  and  such  parties 
must  alvayi  bear  to  our  mixed  and  free  constitution;  from 
tiie  grent  sul^eota  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  adminis' 
tration  of  William — the  Civil  List,  the  Place  Bill,  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  standing  armj,  the  re- 
qtonsibilitgr  of  ministers,  the  veto  of  the  crown;  from  many 
other  Bulgeota  connected  with  our  internal  and  external  policy 
— the  situation  of  Ireland,  the  East  India  Company,  the 
Bank  of  England,  questions  of  finance,  of  the  coinage,  the 
flmded  debt,  and  others,  such  as  I  could  only  mention. 
Tlwoe  are  topics  that  must  always  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms.     The  very  narrative  of 
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superiority  of  his  talents  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  theme  so 
splendid  and  so  important. 

This  lecture  was  written  many  years  ago,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment, while  I  am  now  reading  it^  occurs  the  great  subject  of 
regret  to  literary  men,  and  particularly  those  interested  in 
the  history  of  their  country — the  loss  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. This  great  thinker  and  accomplished  writer  was  worthy 
of  such  a  theme,  and  had  undertaken  it;  what  he  has  left  us 
is  the  best  account  we  have  of  the  ominous  proceedings  of 
the  reign  of  James  IT. 

The  reign  of  Anne  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  reign  of  William.  The  great  features  are  the  same :  na- 
tional animosity  against  France;  resistance  to — ^the  aggran- 
disement and  the  ambition  of  Louis;  contending  parties,  the 
Whigs  and  Tories ;  the  constitution  settling ;  and  the  great 
question  of  the  return  of  the  exiled  family,  ».  e,  the  success 
of  the  Revolution,  t.  e,  the  cause  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England,  still  suspended  on  a  shifting,  doubtful 
balance. 

Our  best  means  of  information  are  likewise  the  same. 
St.  Simon  and  the  French  writers,  Burnet,  Macpherson's 
Original  Papers,  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  the  Statute  Book 
and  Journals,  Tindal,  Belsham,  and  Somervllle,  are  to  be  read 
or  referred  to  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

To  these  sources  of  information,  on  which  I  originally  de- 
pended, I  can  now  add  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
which  has  been  lately  completed  from  the  Blenheim  papers. 
To  write  the  life  of  Marlborough  is  to  write  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
judge  properly  of  this  part  of  our  annals  without  a  diligent 
perusal  of  this  very  entertaining  and  valuable  work. 

I  must  also  observe,  that  a  very  good  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  general  subjects  connected  with  this  period,  and  of 
the  original  memoirs  and  documents  which  should  be  referred 
to,  by  reading  the  appendix  to  Belsham's  History :  it  is  very 
well  drawn  up. 
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My  haanr,  thtnliif^  will  bnr  in  mind,  Hut  tho  great 
subjects  before  him  are,  the  resiatance  nude  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  power  of  Fnuwe,  abroad;  and  at  borne,  the  diSsrent 
parties  of  the  Whiga  and  Tories,  the  Tarious  queotioaa  that 
arose  oonnected  with  our  dvil  and  religioya  liberties,  the 
union  vith  Scotland,  and,  above  all,  the  great  qoestion  of 
the  BucoefB  of  tke  Berolutioii,  the  aecnnty  of  the  Protestant 
Baeoassioii,  and  the  cdianoe  of  the  restontian  of  the  Home 
of  Stuart. 

We  will  first  advert  to  the  foreign  omosnu;  aflarwarda  to 
tibe  domestie. 

Many  anl^la  moat  be  naoesMrily  omHtw!,  and  cannot 
eTOD  be  mentioned,  but  thcpf  will  occnr  to  you  in  the  reading 
of  the  hiatoiry :  sone  can  be  but  adrerted  to;  a  &w,  and  but 
a  (bw,  on  account  cf  tiieir  superior  importance,  may  be  a 
little  dwdt  upon ;  but  on  this  ocoasion  and  ou  ereiy  other 
through  the  whc4e  of  these  leettiree,  I  am  o^Tossed  with  the 
eonseioumeK  that  I  can  attempt  little  more  than  barely  lead 
up  my  hearer  to  the  consideration  of  different  subjects,  and, 
having  stated  tiiair  daim  upon  hie  attention,  leave  him  to 


The  reign  opens  witb  the  great  War  of  the  Sueoeaaion, 

I  have  already  ofaaMved,  tiiat  questious  of  peace  and  war 

are  peculiarly  deserring  of  attention.    They  cannot  be  made 

too  (Aen  or  too  mooh  the  suliiiecta  of  your  ezaminatioii.    Ko 

vore  valuable  nanlt  can  be  derived  from  the  meditation  of 
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dependent,  are  hanging  on  the  tiaknce  of  nords  and  exprei- 
8UH18 — ore  dependent^not  mordj  on  the  wiadotn  or  the  foUj, 
but  the  goodaadiUhnmonr  of  tfaepertiB»— we,in&ct,Bap- 
poee  a  man  elevated  to  aninieihing  aboTO  hia  nature,  and  for  a 
season  assuming  the  character  and  office  of  a  taperior  being 
—one  whoae  vcnoe  bceatfaei  the  heavenly  aooenfeB  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  tonarda  men. 

In  a  government  that  is  free,  where  everj  individual  ia 
educated  upon  a  system,  not  of  servilily  and  baaenew^  but  of 
peracmal  dignity  and  independence^  of  submission  to  no  power 
but  the  laws;  in  such  a  government,  one  like  our  own,  there 
is.no  fear  on  these  occasions  of  any  want  of  sensibilily  to  na- 
tional honour,  or  of  any  oontemptible  sacrifice  to  present  ease 
and  short-sighted  policy.  The  danger  is  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  habits  of  thou^t  to  be  cherished  in  free  and  power- 
ful countries  are  entirely  those  of  a  deliberative^  cautious^  and 
pacific  nature. 

The  opening  of  this  reign  of  Anne  affords  an  opportuni^ 
to  the  student,  such  as  I  have  described.  One  of  these  great 
questions  is  before  him,  that  of  the  War  of  the  Succeesion,  a 
long  and  dreadful  contest  Let  him  try  to  examine  and 
consider  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  aspects;  and  in  this  man- 
ner he  may  school  his  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  important 
occasions;  when  he  ia  hereafter  to  interfere,  as  every  man 
of  education  oug^t  actively  to  do,  in  the  concerns  of  the 
community. 

I  will  now  make  an  effort  to  give  him  some  slight  idea  of 
what  I  mean,  some  idea  of  the  subject  now  presented  to  him; 
and  I  must  begin,  in  point  of  time,  at  some  distance  from  the 
period  more  immediately  before  us. 

At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  Mazarin  united  the  royal 
family  of  France  with  that  of  Spain.  As  this  union  might 
eventually  make  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  heirs  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  this  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  master* 
piece  of  policy. 

The  first  question  which  I  would  propose  to  the  student  is^ 
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wbetliar  it  wu  w  t  The  King  of  Spain  vaa  at  the  time 
saShxAaaOj  amn  of  the  poanfale  confieqaencea,  and  be  thero- 
fiwe  took  doe  care  that  all  title  to  the  future  suocession  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  publiolj  and 
fog  ever  renounced. 

Thiaii  a  part  of  the  case,  and.bdi^  bo,  the  policy  of  the 
wh(^  traneanotion,  as  iar  as  Haiarin  ia  concerned,  may,  I 
think,  be  propoeed  oa  a  question. 

Among  other  conaidorations  that  will  occur  to  the  student 
when  he  looka  at  the  hiiAorj,  I  would  wieli  to  leave  the  fol- 
lowing more  particularly  to  hie  examination. 

First,  whether  the  aroidanoe  of  all  canses  of  war,  andall 
temptations  to  war,  is  not  the  first  point  of  policy  to  be 
noored. 

Secondly,  whether  the  union  of  the  fiunilies  was  likely  to 
influence  materially  the  future  intercourse  of  the  two  nations, 
and  make  it  more  friendly  than  hitherto  it  had  been.  If  bo, 
this  was  a  most  weighty  consideration  in  &vour  of  the  mea- 
sore.     Bat  on  the  other  side,  and 

Thirdly,  whether  the  union  of  the  families  did  not  rather 
hold  up  to  the  Ambition  of  all  succeeding  princes  of  France 
the  most  tempting  object,  the  succesmon  to  the  crown  of 
Spain;  andjttthe  renunciation  render  that  ambition  totally 
unlawfiil ;  and  whether  the  result  was  not  therefore  sure  to 
b^  that  FniDoe  would  be  engaged  in  a  series  of  dishonest 
intrigues  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object;    and  after- 
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But  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  they  were  incapacitated 
by  their  renunciation.  This  renunciation  was  the  very  con- 
dition of  their  birth,  for  it  was  the  condition  on  which  Louis 
was  married  to  the  In&nta  of  Spain,  in  right  of  whom  they 
claimed. 

I  must  now  recommend  the  sixty-seventh  chapter  in  Coxe's 
Austria,  where  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession  is  con- 
cisely and  clearly  stated,  and  on  the  proper  authorities.  The 
claimants  were  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
who  had  married  the  next  sister  of  the  infimta,  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  espoused  the  issue  of  this  last 
marriage,  and  was  the  son-in-law  of  Leopold. 

The  father,  Leopold,  it  must  be  observed,  had  induced  his 
daughter,  on  her  marriage  with  the  elector,  to  renounce  her 
claims  to  the  Spanish  succession  j  but  this  renunciation  was 
considered  invsdid,  as  not  having  been  approved  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  nor  ratified  by  the  Cortes.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  second  question  that  I  (diould  wish  to  propose  to  the 
student,  is  this :  What  was  our  own  King  William  to  attempt 
to  dol  How  was  he  to  prevent  the  succession  from  devolving 
on  Louis,  a  prince  who  was  not  likely  to  adhere  to  his  origi- 
nal renunciations  1 

As  I  have  before  recommended  Coxe,  I  must  now  recom- 
mend the  eighth  letter  of  Bolingbroke  on  the  study  of  his- 
tory, as  the  most  ready  and  complete  means  of  putting  you 
into  possession  of  all  the  reasonings  that  belong  to  the 
subject. 

I  must  suppose  these  parts,  both  of  Coxe  and  Bolingbroke, 
read,  particularly  the  latter.  I  cannot  give  any  abridgment 
or  representation  of  it,  because  I  think  the  meditation  of  the 
whole  of  it  the  very  best  practice,  to  use  a  common  term,  for 
a  statesman,  that  perhaps  the  compass  of  our  literature 

affords. 

William  made  a  partition  treaty  with  Louis;  i,  e,  he  com- 
pounded with  him.  He  consented  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  shoiild  be  transferred  to  France,  the  better  to 
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■Mura  tlM  resuindar  fiom  tha  ambttioa  of  Looia;  and  to 
Hum  tnd,  that  the  riwpfaTr  might  receWo^  ondiatiuiied,  the 
B»m  part  of  what,  by  iaherHaiKw,  derolTcd  upon  bim;  that 
in  thia  maoiiec  the  ImUbim  of  Europe  mi^t  be  toLaablj  well 
praserred,  aud  yet  a  war  avoided.     Thefia  were  his  olijeota. 

Lord  Botingbroko  oontcnd^  ttot  tixara  wm  no  other  mea- 
nm  which  William  oould  poa&ibly  take.  He  ia  great  Mtbo- 
nty,  and  oumot  be  mppceed  too  partial  to  tba  moauurch. 

Un&rtooately  the  Aeotor  died,  and  a  seoood  paititioa 
treaty  was  therafbre  to  be  made:  the  archduke  waa  substi' 
tuted  for  the  eleetor,  and  the  temu  saade  more  aatTantageoua 
to  France.  Now  the  point  I  wt^d  aulunit  to  your  coueide- 
rati(«i  is  thia:  wkether,  beudes  tha  attenatiTee  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke  enumetates  aa  all  that  the  case  adniitted  o^ 
whether  another  did  not  renuun,  that  of  doing  nothing  at 
all;  not  abandoning  all  oaie  of  ihe  succession,  but  taking  oo 
distinct  measure;  cwtiunly  iumw  bnt  with  the  privity, and  in 
ciHijunotioQ  with  iha  court  of  fipain. 

To  parcel  oat  the  dominions  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
however  agreeably  to  the  general  intereats  of  £arope,  and 
from  the  beat  of  motivei^  without  &«  interference  or  consent 
of  that  kingdom,  was  in  itself  unjust,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
thought  of;  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  ofiensive  to  Spain, 
that  it  could  net  powiUy  have  any  other  efiect  but  that  of 
throwing  her  intc  the  arms  of  France^  for  the  soke  of  pre- 
■erving  the  int^rity  of  her  empire  oud  the  dignity  of  her 
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It  aeems  impoMiUe  tx  tbe  hang^bty  and  cemnaniooi  crw 
to  think  there  it  anTthing  ot  mliie  in  the  world,  but  dignity 
and  form;  and  the  poiioy  of  mild  gOTemment  is  a  aeoni 
which,  on  tome  aooonnt  or  oth«r,  ean  never  be  diacoverad  bj 
those  who  hare  an  oiq^rtnidty  of  ezenasing  it 

Bat  to  return  to  the  auooetaon:  the  King  of  Spain  died, 
and,  moat  un£ortimatdj,  at  last  made  a  will  in  &Toiir  of  the 
Fr^oudiline. 

Here  comes  the  next  question;  Was  Louis  to  accept  the 
testament?  On  this  point  must  be  read,  not  only  Lord  Bo- 
lii^brokcy  but  that  part  of  the  worka  of  St  Simon  whiidi 
relates  to  the  sncoetsimi.    It  is  not  long. 

InPe  T^MTi^'sMemoirBwillbefound  the  defence  of  Louis, 
who  did  accept  the  testament;  and  in  Hably's  Droit  de 
r£urope  (not  his  hist^ny),  an  aigumyent  in  opposition  to  the 
reasoning  of  Be  Torcyi  and  in  &Tour  of  adhering  to  the 
treaty  of  partition. 

Many  other  booka  might  be  referred  to:  but  these  will  be 
found  veiy  ample  to  supply  the  reader  with  materials  for  his 
meditation.  He  is  to  swppose  himself  placed  in  the  cabinet 
of  Louis,  and  then  to  consider  what  adrice  he  would  have 
given. 

In  the  third  volume  of  St  Simon's  MemoirB,  and  in  De 
Torcy,  will  be  foimd  accounts  of  the  debate  that  actually  did 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  Louis.  There  is  some  little 
dif^ence  in  the  representation  of  these  two  authors  with 
respect  to  the  part  which  the  speakers  took;  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  consulted,  according  to  St  Simon,  which 
is  positively  denied  (though  it  is  somewhat  impossible  to  foxp- 
pose  that  ^  was  not)  by  De  Torcy. 

The  question  debated  was,  whether  the  king  should  aco^ 
the  testament,  or  adhere  to  the  second  partition  treaty;  and 
the  case  supposed  was  (which  was  indeed  the  &ct)  that  the 
succession  was  to  be  offered  instantly  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
if  declined  by  the  French  monarch.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
observed  (even  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis),  ^'  the  national  feith  is 
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plodged  (I  tniudftte  from  the  French  writera) ;  and  even  in 
point  of  mere  ndntDtage,  mora  will  in  fact  be  gained  by  the 
putitioa  trek^  than  by  pla<»ng  the  French  line  on  the  throne 
<rf  Spain ;  the  prinoes  of  which  will  Boon  lose  their  partiality 
to  IVanoe,  and  become  as  jealous  of  her  power,  as  have 
hitherto  been  the  princu  of  the  House  of  Austria.  If  we 
aooept  the  teetament,  a  war  must  follow ;  Europe  will  neces- 
■arily  oppose  itself  to  what  will  then  be  tliought  the  colcasal 
power  of  Franoe.  We  have  already  had  one  war;  we  are 
only  now  taking  breath;  we  are  omselTeB  exhausted,  so  is 
Spain ;  of  a  new  war  it  will  be  for  us  to  support  all  the 
ohai^.  We  have  her^  thore&xe,  before  us,  a  train  of  oonae- 
quences,  of  which  the  final  issue  no  one  can  presume  to  tell ; 
but  in  the  gnm,  and  at  once,  it  is  easy  to  pronounce,  that  it 
is  but  common  prudence  to  avoid  them,  by  adhering  to  the 
partitiOD  trea^.  France,  by  this  proof  of  her  good  &ith, 
will  oondliate  all  Europe — Enrope  which  she  has  seen  leagued 
against  her  because  she  has  been  considered  ee  aspirii^  like 
the  House  of  Austria,  to  universal  monarchy  j  and  if  she  now 
aooept  this  testament^  will  the  truth  of  these  accusations 
admit  longer  of  a  doubt  t " 

Such  wac^  according  to  the  more  probable  account  of  St. 
Simon,  the  statement  of  De  Torcy  himself;  offered  by  him  as 
the  statement  of  one  side  of  the  question.  But  such  were 
entirely,  and  stated  as  a  proper  estimate  of  the  whole  of  the 
ease,  tiie  sentiments  of  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers,  the  tutor  of 
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mities  that  will  certainly,  the  ^eiy  eerioos  nun  that  (it  is 
possible  at  least)  may^  result  fix)m  dangerous  ezperimeuts. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  successes  of  Marlborough 
the  appearance  of  such  a  commander  among  the  enemies  of 
France,  could  not  indeed  have  been  expected  by  Louis  or  his 
counsellors.  But  even  according  to  the  ordinary  nature  of 
events,  there  were  not  only  posribilities,  but  there  were  pfo- 
babilities,  and  there  were  certainties  sufficient  to  induce  the 
Duo  de  Beauvllliers  to  insist^  as  he  did  insist,  on  the  solid 
wisdom  of  the  counsels  which  he  recommended. 

The  chancellor,  on  the  contrary,  too  mudi  disposed,  as  it 
is  thought  by  St  Simon,  to  sacrifice  to  the  wishes  iA  his 
master  (such  men  will  always  be  found  among  the.  counsel- 
lors of  princes),  presented  to  Louis  views  more  splendid,  and 
reasonings  more  attractive.  He  found  it  essy  to  show,  how 
fitted  were  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  to  constitute 
a  great  empire  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  depreciating  the  advantages  pre> 
sented  by  the  treaty  of  partition,  car  in  rendering  suspected 
the  policy  of  any  system  to  which  William,  the  great  enemy 
of  France,  had  become  a  party.  It  was  not  difficult  to  show, 
that  it  must  always  make  a  very  material  difference  to  France, 
whether  there  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain  princes  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  or  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
however  interested  the  former  might  at  length  become  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  particular  kingdom  which  they  governed. 

These  were  topics  of  fiur  debate,  provided  the  question 
could  ever  have  been  brought  to  a  point  where  it  was  proper 
to  discuss  them.  The  chancellor  also  insisted,  that  since  the 
treaties  of  partition  vrere  made,  new  circumstances  had 
occurred  which  rendered  them  no  longer  binding :  the  testa- 
ment, for  instance,  had  been  made  in  Louis's  fiftyour. 

This  is  the  sort  of  dishonest  reasoning  that  on  all  such 
occasions  is  produced,  and  it  is  therefore  imiyersally  instruc- 
tive ;  for  the  chancellor  omitted  to  state,  that  the  testament 
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bod  been  procnrod  hy  ths  intrigues  of  France,  and  that  Louis 
vaa  thua  to  profit  b;  hia  om  vmng. 

Again:  "Pnuic«,''Baid  tbeministar,  "byrefudngtheteBta- 
ment,  will  gain  tM  the  ciiaracter  of  moderation,  but  that  d 
purillanimitf ;  will  become  an  object  of  ridicule,  not  of  re- 
spect, to  surrounding  nations,  m  was  our  good  Louis  XII.  and 
Franoia  I.,  to  Ferdinand,  Charlea  V.,  the  p<^,  and  the  Vene- 
tians :  not  indeed  that  the  point  of  honour  is  ^unst  us,"  said 
the  obonoellar.  "Can  it  be  supposed  that  tnch  a  suooeauon 
OS  that  of  Spain  is  erar  to  &I1  into  our  handa  without  a  war  1 
Even  to  the  treaty  of  partition  the  emperor  will  not  asaent : 
and  then  if  we  are,  on  every  sui^Mation,  to  hare  a  war,  is  it 
not  betto'  to  fight  for  the  proper  benefits  of  suoceBa,  after 
first  poBsesfling  ouiBelrea  of  what  is  already  within  our  grasp  1 
Let  us  at  least  oontrive  not  to  show  ourselves  to  the  world 
unworthy  of  the  high  fortune  to  which  we  are  so  unexpect- 
edly called." 

ilieee  also  are,  I  think,  arguments  universally  instructive ; 
for  it  is  by  oonsideratioDs  of  this  kind,  that  nations  are  always 
inflamed,  their  pas^ons  excited,  and  their  judgments  betrayed, 
by  their  OTatoiH,  statesmen,  and  pnnoee.  It  is  even  by  con- 
tdderations  of  this  kind,  that  they  who  should  counsel  others 
are  themselves  led  aaUray;  and  tbeae  therefore,  as  they  conti- 
nually ocour  in  history,  beoome  the  genuine  instruction  of 
history. 

On  the  whole  of  the  ca«»,  Louia  mig'ht  accept  the  teeta- 
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of  power— the  flrst^  that  of  xigfaty  is  mudj  too  looedjdeteifw 
mined,  and  too  hastily  dismisMd. 

The  fact  was^  that  irhen  the  SpanUi  Ime  was  origiiiallj 
connected  with  the  Frenohy  eiverj  precantioQ  was  taken  bj 
the  Spanish  monarch  to  prerent  a  crisis  of  the  nature  that 
afterwards  took  place,  and  all  ftitore  title  to  the  erown  of 
Spain,  whether  by  treaty,  will,  testament,  or  otherwise,  was 
renotmced.  Lonis  XIY.  1herefi»e  shonld  not  ha^e  left  WQ- 
liam  to  snppose  that  the  treaties  of  partition  were  at  aU 
necessary.  He  should  not  haTe  thought  it  hooonraUe  tors- 
cetre  any  advantages  which  could  only  be  ollered  him  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  not  likely  to  fblfil  lik  original  en- 
gagements. On  the  same  account  he  should  not  have  ao> 
cepted  the  testament,  for  to  accept  it  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  most  positive  and  solemn  engage* 
ments.  The  testament  itself  would  never  have  been  made  in 
his  &vour,  if  he  from  the  first  had  openly  and  sincerely 
disclaimed  the  succession;  and  had  qpoken  from  the  fint 
steadily  and  clearly  the  language  of  uprightness  and  honour. 
Whatever  right  the  monaroh  of  Spain  mi^t  have  to  offer 
Louis  the  sucoesnon  by  his  testament,  Louis  had  no  ri^t  to 
receive  it.  The  offer  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  a 
long  series  of  intrigues,  all  of  them  in  every  respect,  and 
from  the  first,  dishonourable  to  him  and  base.  Their  success 
could  give  Louis  no  right  which  belonged  not  to  him  before. 
He  was  not  to  profit,  as  I  have  before  observed,  by  his  own 
wrong: 

The  question  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement,  the  con- 
Bider&tionB  that  edane  weighed  with  him  and  some  of  his  coun* 
sellors,  may  be  disposed  of  with  a  rapidity  that  would  have 
been  inconceivable  to  Louis  and  his  cabinet. 

To  France,  above  all  kiugdoms,  the  most  elfeotive  means 
of  aggrandisement  were  peace,  and  justice,  and  honour.  Her 
people  fun  of  genius  and  activity,  het  territories  pr^^nanl 
with  the  moBt  varied  and  inestimable  advantages,  she  had 
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onlj  to  dofirnd  benelf,  and,  if  pooible,  keep  Etirt^  at  peace, 
and  ahe  oouM  not  &il  of  being  proeperoua  and  happy. 

Tba  politioiaui  of  the  world  hare  never  ceased  on  theee 
iabjoota  to  oommit,  as  did  fint  Kazarin,  and  afterwards  Louis, 
the  most  ernel  miitakes.  Tlie  gain  of  one  country  has 
always  been  supposed  the  loss  of  every  other:  colonies  are 
to  be  fbugjit  for,  and  commeroe  is  to  be  fought  for,  and  king- 
doms are  to  be  fought  for,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  proBperity 
ud  power.  Human  life  is  to  be  wasted,  all  the  proper 
"ffTi**"'"'"  of  strength  and  accumulation  to  be  dissipated  and 
amubilated,  to  be  directed  to  the  purposea  of  destruction,  and 
evory  experiment  is  to  be  attempted  but  one  (the  only  proper 
and  rational  experiment)  that  of  making  governments  gra- 
dually more  free,  the  laws  more  equal,  and  the  maintain- 
ing of  peace. 

Tnming  now  from  the  continent,  the  next  question  before 
us  is  the  conduct  of  our  own  countty ;  and  the  point  to  be 
determined  is,  whether  we  had  no  honourable  or  safe  alter- 
native but  war. 

William  III.  had  just  time,  before  bis  death,  to  decide  that 
we  bad  no  other.  He  thought  the  ambition  of  Louis  left  no 
other. 

The  reign  of  Anne  opens  with  the  speeches  of  the  qneeu 
to  the  privy  council  and  the  two  houseEi,  with  their  answers. 
Ifention  is  here  made  of  measures  entered  into  to  reduce  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France,  to  obtain  such  a  balance  of  power 
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conciliatory  to  render  the  war  on  our  part  a  war  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  therefore  for 
our  own  dignity  and  safety;  whether  no  reparation  oonld  be 
procured  to  our  honour^  but  by  arms;  whether  the  oflfonce 
was  sufficient  to  justify  such  an  extremity;  whether  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  affidr  of  the  taocesnon  oonld 
now  be  materially  altered  for  the  better  by  an  appeal  to  force^ 
and  the  renewal  of  the  calamities  of  Europe. 

These  are  questions  that  may  fiurly  be  supposed  open  to 
discussion^  for  the  national  animosity  to  France  was,  on  all 
occasions,  very  strong,  and  eren  Tories  and  Whigs  united, 
when  a  sentiment  was  to  be  expressed  of  hostility  to  that 
kingdom. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  student  on  the 
general  question  (and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  very  di£ferent 
firom  what  he  might  at  fii'st  have  expected),  let  him  carefully 
remember,  that  it  was  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Englidi  crown, 
insulted  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pretended  Prinoe  of 
Wales;  that  these  were  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  that  war 
was  on  every  supposition  no  longer  to  be  maintained,  when 
these  objects  were  once  accomplished. 

All  this  is,  I  say,  to  be  well  remembered,  for  we  may  re- 
member it  perhaps  with  some  advantage  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  the  remaining  transactions  of  the  reign — ^those  more 
particularly  connected  with  our  foreign  pohtic&  This  war 
with  France  is  the  great  centre  on  which  they  all  turn,  and 
therefore,  with  respect  to  our  foreign  politics,  the  two  great 
points  of  attention  which  I  shall  propose  to  you  are^ 

First,  the  character  and  victories  of  Marlborough. 

Secondly,  the  use  that  was  made  of  them. 

On  these  subjects  the  historical  works  of  Mr.  Coxe  must 
be  studied;  first,  his  House  of  Austria;  secondly,  his  Me- 
moirs of  the  King  of  Spain;  and  lastly,  and  more  particu- 
larly, his  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

This  last  work  I  have  had  to  consider,  since  I  drew  up  my 

VOL.  II.  K 
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111  iiiiiif  lectnn.  Z  hun  hul  to  modify  a  little  mj  opinion  of 
the  Dnks  ei  iSaxtbomof^  I  ooa  no  looger  ooosider  him  as 
■D  b«tn7«d  by  &  qurit  ot  penonal  ambition,  as  I  had  once 
■"lf^*^i  for  hs  Moma  not  to  have  b«en  more  ready  to  per- 
■arcn  in  the  wt  ag^iuat  France,  than  Qodolphin  and  oUieara, 
Mtd  ■ometimn  to  ham  been  mora  reMonable ;  and  I  have  a 
riill  Btzcngv  ImpreMBOn  of  his  amiable  naton  in  domeetic 
lift. 

Of  hia  talents  for  pnblio  life  I  could  not  have  entertained 
B  higher  oinnioa  ttian  I  had  iJready  formed ;  the  some  must 
hare  beea  alwajB  the  opinion  of  every  reader  of  history.  The 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  been  always  his  proper  ap- 
pellation, and  be  is  only  made  greater  by  being  made  more 
known  from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Coze,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
Uiat  he  would  appeer  greater  still,  the  mors  the  difflcultiea 
inth  vhich  he  was  mrrounded  on  all  occasions  could  be 
appradated.  Theee  difficulties,  however,  may  now,  from  the 
woik  juBt  mentioned,  be  partly  estimated;  the  impetuous 
temper  and  oonaequent  imprudence  of  a  wife,  whom  for  her 
beauty,  her  talmts,  aud  her  afieotion  he  naturally  idolized; 
the  low,  nanow  mind  tmd  mulish  nature  of  the  queen  he 
served;  theunreasouable  wishes  and  strange  prejudiceB  of  the 
men  of  influence  in  his  own  country;  the  discordant  interests 
and  passions  of  difierent  states  and  princes  on  the  continent; 
the  pertinacity  of  the  field  deputies  of  Holland,  whom  he 
nould  not  send  over  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  their  raore 
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not  in  his  own  comitrj,.fhat  he  is  to  see  his  Tiotories  lemem* 
bered,  and  his  merit  acknowledged. 

In  Tindal's  Continuatioin  of  Bapin,  and  now  more  com- 
pletely in  Gozey  may  be  xead  the  history  of  his  military 
exploits;  and  it  is  here  that  Marlborough  seems  to  tower 
aboye  all  praise.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  oom^ 
mander  in  any  age  or  country  to  whom  he  can  be  thought 
inferior;  he  might  rather  seem  to  haTC  united  the  merits  of 
them  all.  He  had  the  praise  of  Hannibal,  for  he  had  to 
oppose  the  armies*  of  one  great  military  nation  by  armies 
composed  of  many  diflfiarent  nationa  He  had  the  praise  of 
CaBsar^  for  liiough  an  enterprising,  he  was  a  safe  commander; 
he  lost  no  battle ;  he  fitiled  in  no  siege;  he  was  no  desperate 
knight  errant  like  Alexander  in  ancient  story,  or  Charles  XIL 
in  modem.  He  lived  not  like  Attila,  or  Tamerlane,  among 
barbarous  nations,  when  the  event  of  a  single  batUe  decided 
the  fate  of  an  empire,  and  when,  if  fortune  once  smiled,  her 
smiles  were  afterwards  superfluous :  nor  did  he  live  like  the 
great  conqueror  in  our  own  times — ^the  Emperor  of  France^ 
in  a  revolutionary  ag^  when  the  new  and  dreadfol  energies 
of  a  particular  nation  oould  be  seized  upon  and  directed 
against  surrounding  nations;  against  armies  formed  on  a 
different  model,  statesmen  obliged  to  deliberate  under  a  dif- 
ferent system,  and  governments  submitted  to  different  habits 
and  principles  of  action. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  no  favourable  situation 
like  any  of  these  creators  of  dynasties  or  destroyers  of  king- 
doms; much  the  contrary;  he  flourished  when  wr  had  been 
reduced  to  a  science,  and  when  likewise  it  could  oe  waged  in 
no  sweeping  or  convulsive  manner ;  he  bad  to  do  with  regular 
governments,  orderiy  statesmen,  soldiers  animated  by  no  fury 
of  enthusiasm,  political  or  religious;  princes,  magistrates, 
financiers,  oflSoers  civil  and  military,  individuals  in  all  their 
divisions  and  departments,  moving,  each  of  them,  after  the 
prescribed  rate  and  fashion  of  society  in  its  most  civilised 
and  appointed  state;  nay  more,  he  had  to  sway  the  fiEictions 
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of  Englanct,  ta  animate  the  le^alatiTe  bodies  of  Holland,  to 
hormoQiae  the  members  of  tlie  Germanic  body;  and  all  to 
ttie  one  alngle  purpoae  of  orerpowering  on  ttie  continent  tho 
TMt,  ooncentnted,  prompt,  and  matured  atrength  of  France 
(oa  otject  thU  which  no  human  heart  or  genius  could  ever, 
before  or  Binoe,  be  properly  said  to  have,  by  regular  military 
war&re,  acoompUahed).  Even  the  great  William,  trained 
up  amid  «  life  of  difficulties  and  of  war,  with  an  intrepid 
heart  and  a  lound  understanding,  was  only  able  to  stay  tbo 
enterprises  of  Louis ;  successfully  to  resist,  but  not  to 
humUe  him.  It  was  for  Marlborough  to  teach  that  un- 
principled tnonarch  the  danger  of  ambition  and  tho  insto- 
bili^  of  human  grandeur;  it  was  for  Marlborough  to  dis- 
turb his  dreams  of  pleasure  and  of  pride,  by  filling  them 
with  speotm  of  terror  and  images  of  desolation.  Of  Marl- 
bcffong^  might  be  said,  in  a  far  more  extensive  sense  of  tho 
words,  what  was  afterwards  said  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  with 
one  hand  he  wielded  the  aristocracy  of  England,  and  with 
the  other  he  amoU  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

The  great  pruae  of  Marlborough  is  that  his  glory  was 
reached  step  by  step,  by  no  sudden  indulgence  of  fortune, 
by  no  ain^  effort  of  military  skill  and  valour.  Enterprise 
Boooeeded  to  enterprise,  campaign  to  campaign,  and  the 
result  was  always  the  same;  progressive  fame,  and  victories 
and  triumphs  either  accomplished  or  prepared.  If  com- 
manders were  sent  agtunst  bim  who  made  the  slightest  n 
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The  career  of  other  great  generals  htm  been  always  marked 
by  yaneties  of  chance  and  change,  of  light  and  shade,  of 
success  and  defeat.  But  the  panegyric  of  Marlborough  is 
contained  in  a  single  word — ^he  was  always  right;  that  is,  he 
proportioned  well  his  means  to  his  ends,  and  did  not,  like 
other  statesmen  and  generals,  mistake  passion  for  wisdom, 
wishes  for  possibilities,  and  words  for  things.  On  the  whole, 
though,  in  his  character  as  a  man,  some  failings  must  be 
allowed,  parsimony  for  instance  (the  result  so  often  of  the 
necessity  of  economy  in  early  life),  and  the  fault,  the  crime, 
of  corresponding  with  the  exiled  family ;  on  the  whole,  a  de- 
grading and  most  unworthy  attention  to  his  own  interest, 
such  was  his  good  sense,  his  military  genius,  the  charms  of 
his  address  and  appearance,  and  his  high  and  commanding 
qualities  of  every  description,  that  he  must  even  now  be 
considered,  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  compelled  to  call 
him  in  his  day,  the  greatest  of  generals  and  of  ministers. 

Turning  now  from  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  won  the  victories  that  distinguished  this  reign, 
to  the  use  that  was  made  of  them,  though  no  difference  of 
opinion  can  exist  with  regard  to  the  first,  much  may  with 
regard  to  the  second  question : — 

How  far  the  allies  were  or  were  not  unreasonable  in  their 
demands;  which  of  the  parties  was  most  in  fault  during 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  particularly  during  the  first,  that 
at  the  Hague  ? 

I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  questions  of  this  sort  are 
among  the  most  profitable  portions  of  study  which  can  be- 
long to  the  readers  of  history.  We  may  not  be  able  always 
to  understand  by  what  varieties  of  character  or  of  personal 
interest,  in  the  agents  or  in  the  principals,  negotiations 
break  offer  terminate  with  success;  but  by  being  removed 
to  a  distance,  we  can  take  a  commanding  view  of  what  were 
the  real  interests  of  the  parties  at  the  time.  Such  specu- 
lations are  well  fitted  to  prepare  us  for  the  discussion  of 
similar  subjects  when  we  come  to  be  our«elves  concerned,  to 
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MTC  ■■  from  MiTwwniMtilii  teian  or  extZKngant  hopes,  and 
■bovB  kU  to  prarcnt  lu  ftom  magnifjring  points,  for  whidk 
wo  lHn«  bwn  enntwidnig,  into  an  importanoe  irtiioh  does  not 
Uoog  to  Umbo,  and  irtuoh-tflmpanuy  imp<Htaime  beooroes 
to  ■OMaa^Ung  politiatana  not  tin&eqnentlj  a  mbjeot  t^  ear- 
ftwt,  oompaaiiMi,  or  eren  oontempt 

The  anttun  700  most  consult  are  Dr.  Samerrille,  Cote, 
lindal,  D«  Tmej,  and  lastly,  Swift's  pamphlet  on  the 
Condaot  id  tlw  Allies — a  pamphlet  most  e^ctive  at  the 
tiflM^  but  d%tMed  hj  the  most  Tulgar  matter  and  raag- 
gvaled  atatementi^  and  therefc«e  now  very  edifpng  aa  a 
qtedmen  of  »4wt  a  party  pamphlet  may  be,  and  not  mifre- 
qoeotly  iL 

I  Gumot  attempt,  for  want  of  time,  any  d^cnsuon  of  this 
peat  qoeatioD.  Ton  will  see  what  ie  said  very  fully  and 
fdiiuitly  by  Coxe.  I  cannot  think,  for  my  own  part,  that 
proper  vao,  that  the  right  nee,  was  made,  by  Marlborough 
and  Godolpliiii,  of  the  victoriee  of  Blenheim  and  Bamilliea; 
and  I  cannot  think  bo,  even  after  the  perusal  of  everything 
that  thia  nlnable  historian  has  deliTered  to  the  contrary,  in 
hia  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborou^ 

I  must  now  remind  you,  as  I  apprised  you  I  should,  of 
the  irannm  for  Uie  war,  which  were  given  when  it  first  broke 
out.  It  is  onriouB  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  the  tone 
d  the  sllies  allertd,  and  their  vieiro  enlarged,  with  their 
victories.     Hiis  may  be  very  natural,  but  it  is  not  eotirely 
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at  all  require.  Bsaoe  is  the  great  eawe  of  faumsn  nature; 
it  is  the  great  secret  <^  inroqperitj  to  all  natioos,  coDectivaly 
and  individuallj.  It  is,  therefoe,  tiie  *^<^»w*«n"  policy  of  all; 
not  to  say,  that  eren  mcooediqpto  the  shoit«§^ted  notion 
of  rivalry  and  selfishness,  a  soooessfiil  nation  often  carries  on 
a  war  too  long;  more  is  lost  by  the.espioae  of  an  additionsl 
campaign,  than  the  advantegcs  of  a  campaign  do  or  canine- 
pay  ;  and  what  is  of  atiil  more  oonsegnence,  the  fortone  «f 
the  contest  may  alter. 

Again,  it  should  have  been  considered  by  tiiose  who  pro* 
pose  &ir  terms  of  peace,  as  Louis  did,  never  fidl  of  securing 
a  most  advantageous  alternative.  They  obtain  either  a  peaoe 
or  a  just  cause.  Lonis,  for  instance^  ceiyd  not  bring  the 
allies  to  grant  him  honoaxable  conditions  (hard  terms  are 
never  the  trc»  policy);  he  therefore  published  those  which 
they  had  insisted  upon,  and  he  had  it  then  in  his  power  to 
say,  as  he  did  say,  to  his  sutjects,  in  a  public  address,  ^if 
it  had  depended  on  me,  you  should  have  enjoyed  this  bless> 
ing  which  you  so  eamesdy  desire,  the  blesnng  of  peace ;  but 
it  must  be  procured  by  new  ^Ebrts;  Hue  irnmense  sacrifices  I 
have  offered  are  of  no  avail;  I  can  perfectly  sympathize  witii 
all  that  my  faithful  subjects  must  endnie,  but  I  am  persuaded 
they  would  themselves  recoil  from  conditions  of  peace  as 
repugnant  to  justice  as  to  the  honour  of  the  French  name." 

These  considerations  were  not  addressed  to  the  Prench 
people  in  vain,  and  they  never  will  or  can  be  addi'essed  in 
vain  to  any  people  by  their  rulers.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
successes  of  the  allies  were  so  great,  it  then,  as  the  Whiga^ 
thought,  became  to  them  a  question  whether  the  opportunity 
was  not  to  be  taken  oi  attempting  to  deprive  France  of  all 
the  additions  whidi  &e  had  made  to  her  power  since  the 
peace  of  Westphalia;  but  surely  it  diould  rather  have  been 
thought  (and  long  before  this  extreme  point  of  depression  in 
tiie  afiSsiirs  of  France  had  occurred)  that  the  fiulure  of  the 
succession  in  the  family  of  Spain,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Charles,  created  a  conjuncture  the  most  imfortunate 
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that  could  possibly  have  happened,  one  from  which  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Europe  should  be  able  en- 
tirely to  extricate  itself;  that  the  people  and  grandees  of 
Spain  had  clearly  decided  figainst  the  pretensions  of  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  projects  of  the  allies;  that  if 
Europe  was  to  be  protected  from  the  ambition  of  Louis, 
some  eSort  of  a  very  di£Perent  nature  must  be  made;  that 
the  transfer  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  House  of  Austria 
was  impossible ;  was  at  all  events  the  least  feasible  project 
that  could  be  attempted;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  taking 
into  accoimt  the  natural  and  honourable  feelings  of  a  distin- 
guished monarch  like  Louis  and  a  great  nation  like  France, 
and  again  the  same  natural  and  honourable  feelings  of  the 
grandees  and  people  of  Spain — taking  into  account  these  im- 
portant points,  surely  it  should  have  been  thought  that  all 
that  was  reasonable,  and  at  all  events  all  that  was  practicable, 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  allies  at  an  early  period, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kamillies,  or  even  before,  and 
certainly  during  the  negotiation  at  the  Hague. 

The  Whigs  ought  surely  to  have  been  eager  to  have  made  the 
best  bargain  for  Europe  which  they  could,  from  the  obvious 
probability  that  the  queen,  who  always  hated  and  feared  them, 
as  they  well  knew,  would  contrive  to  get  other  ministers,  and 
the  consequence  be,  a  peace  on  terms  much  less  advantageous 
to  England  and  the  continent  than  they  could  themselves 
obtain.  They  might  easily  see  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep 
up  a  combination  of  powers  against  France,  and  how  many 
chances  and  how  many  reasons  might  make  a  war  unpopular. 
These  I  conceive  to  be  some  of  the  points  for  you  to  con- 
sider, and  you  shoidd  fix  your  attention  on  early  periods  in 
the  war  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and  rather 
on  the  negotiations  that  precede  than  those  that  took  place 
at  Gertruydenburg;  the  peace  should  have  been  made  long 
hefore  the  conferences  at  Gertruydenburg.  They  who  would 
decide  this  question  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  may 
take  into  their  consideration  a  few  pages  in  the  different 
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chapters  of  Coxe's  Austria,  and  Somenrille's  History  of 
Queen  Anne. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  as  I  am  finally  quitting  this  subject, 
of  the  use  which  the  allies  made  of  their  victories,  that  in 
every  free  government  it  is  the  interest  of  the  members  of  a 
cabinet,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, to  proceed  as  much  as  possible  on  a  system  of  peace, 
for  the  uneasiness  which  is  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  war 
is  very  easily  converted,  by  their  political  opponents,  into  the 
means  of  dislodging  them  from  their  power.  In  all  free 
governments,  those  who  make  a  war,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  seldom  make  a  peace ;  war  comes  at  last, 
with  or  without  due  reason,  to  be  unpopular;  and  the  war 
and  its  advisers  are  discarded  together. 

Again,  from  the  whole  of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  it  is 
evident  how  great  must  always  be  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  combination  of  many  states  against  one. 

Their  interests,  or  at  least  their  own  views  of  their  inte- 
rests, are  seldom  the  same  while  the  war  is  carried  on,  still 
less,  when  peace  begins  to  be  thought  o£  It  is  very  difficult 
to  combine  them  so  as  to  render  them  successful  for  any  long 
period.  Prosperity  disunites  them,  from  jealousy;  adversity 
still  more,  from  views  of  self-preservation. 

In  combinations  of  diflferent  powers,  the  great  duty  of  all 
is  disinterestedness.  In  this  respect  the  Whig  ministry  of 
England  set  an  example  highly  creditable  to  their  characters 
as  wise  and  honourable  statesmen.  They  might  mistake  (it 
is  a  great  question)  the  wisdom  of  the  case  at  the  proper  sea- 
son ;  but  their  language  and  their  views  were,  resistance  to 
the  ambition  of  France — ^the  establishment  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  they  jruffered  not  the  justice 
of  the  cause  at  last  to  be  transferred  to  the  French  monarch. 
He  had  recourse  to  negotiation,  ^^  unsuccessful,  and  then 
appealed  to  his  people  and  to  the  world. — I  must  ask 
again—  .     ^ 

Were  the  allies  and  their  ministers  sufficiently  attentive  \q 
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the  olumi  of  hnmuiitf  and  to  nil  the  suggertionB  of  sober 
policj  at  home  ond  abroad  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  oourae 
ef  tbew  micoo— i  I     To  me  it  appears  not 

IF  the  nilera  of  mankind  would  not  mix  their  own  paasiona 
in  the  oonteata  of  nations,  it  is  impcssible  that  these  appeab 
to  negotiation  should  not  be  more  freqaent;  it  is  impoadble 
that  wan  abonld  be  drawn  out  to  the  protracted  period  we  so 
often  witn—i  AH  partiee  would  be  thrown  more  and  more 
into  a  state  of  deliberation;  would  be  reminded  of  the  de- 
sirableneea  of  peace ;  that  it  was  the  proper  and  onlj  end  of 
all  war:  that  liie  real  causes  of  hostility  were  always  exagge- 
rated; that  in  these  cesea  there  was  nothing  to  be  met  with 
but  minpprehsnKOQ,  fury,  and  absurdity. 

Bat  the  whole  system  of  uatjonal  polioy  is  mistaken,  and 
oabdneta,  innteui  of  coneidering  how  their  own  nation  may  be 
extricated  from  a  oootest  with  sa&^  and  honour,  think  only 
how  the  enemy  may  be  rednoed  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of 
d^iresdon,  how  their  own  views  of  political  aggrandizement 
may  be  realised,  how  their  own  particular  nation  may  be  left 
hereafter  without  an  equal,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  be  taught 
to  &11  down  and  WOTship  themselves  and  their  countrymen. 
I  cannot  farther  aQude  to  this  question,  and  it  must  be  now 
left  to  your  own  diligence  and  curiosity. 

As  yon  prooeed  in  the  general  history  you  will  find  the 
inflnanoe  of  Hailborough  and  the  Whig  ministry  gradually 
decline,  and  at  last  a  new  Tory  ministry  formed,  and  a  peace 
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shoidd  be  added  the  third  'vdnme  of  the  Memoin  of  De 
Torcy.  It  is  still  the  French  fitotement  and  view  of  the  cam, 
but  even  as  such  it  shofuld  be  read.  Hie  work,  howerer,  is 
not  only  in  many  places  ohiRacteristic  of  the  nation  to  whidi 
the  author  belongs,  l)ut  the  notices  that  are  to  be  found  of 
the  English  people,  and  of  ihe  views  and  charaders  of  the 
parties  of  our  island,  are  often  amusing  and  instnicting.  it 
may  serve  to  display  the  nature  of  negotiatioos,  Uie*  difficul- 
ties that  continua%  arise,  and  the  patience  and  dexterity 
that  are  always  neoesBary  to  compose  the  differences  of  beUn 
gerent  powers,  even  when  the  negotiators  themselTeB  faeL  and 
know  that  it  is  their  interest  to  come  to  an  adjustment. 

When  the  detail  of  these  transactions  has  been  read  in  De 
Torcy  and  our  common  historians,  i^  CkHrespondence  oi 
Bolingbroke,  which  was  not  long  ago  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Parke, 
should  be  lodged  at.  It  touches  only  on  the  sur&oe  of  these 
important  negotiations,  but  after  the  detail  is  known,  the 
rapid  allusions  and  brief  notices  tiiat  are  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary Bolingbroke  from  time  to  time,  of  iixese  afi&urs,  are  not 
without  their  interest.  Those  of  Prior- s  letters  ^diich  appear 
here  are  lively  and  entertaining,  bo  are  indeed  ihote  of  Bo- 
lingbroke ;  but  from  a  correspondenoe  of  this  sort  we  expect 
to  acquire  a  greater  insight  into  the  transactions  to  which 
they  refer  than  it  must  be  confessed  we  can  here  obtain. 

The  merits  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  a  question  which 
you  will  perceive,  from  the  occurrences  that  took  place  in  and 
out  of  parliament  during  the  close  of  this  and  the  opening  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  extremely  agitated  the  public  mind. 
There  is  a  short  disquisition  on  the  subject  in  the  twentiedL 
chapter  of  Somerville,  to  which  I  must  refer.  The  historian 
there  arrives  at  a  contusion  which  appears  to  me  reasonable, 
that  the  peace  was  censurable  rather  as  being  disproportioned 
to  the  success  of  the  war  than  as  liaving  &llen  short  of  the 
ends  of  the  grand  alliance. 

The  question  of  the  peace  as  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
may  be  seen  argued  in  the  eighth  letter  of  Bolingbroke,  on 
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the  study  and  Use  of  Biatoiy,  and  in  the  reply  of  the  first 
Horace  Walpole.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  French  court 
BDw  that  it  would  be  the  pereonal  isteroBt  of  the  Englisli 
ministere  to  make  a  peace  ;  that  of  this  advantage  France 
■wm  ready,  most  ungeneroualy  to  those  miniatera,  to  btmI  her- 
Mlf ;  and  that  the  English  miniBtera  exerted  tbemeelvea  iu 
no  proper  nuuunr  to  preclade  France  from  any  such  advan- 
tage. Tbey  in  no  respect  showed,  as  they  ought  to  have 
doo^  that  though  desirous  of  peace,  as  good  and  wise  men 
should  always  be,  that  thon^  cooler  and  more  equitable  in 
this  important  respect  than  the  Whigs,  still  they  were  an 
determined  as  the  Whigs  to  make  a  common  cause  with 
Europe  against  the  power  of  France;  and  that  whatever 
Fiance  might  conceive  with  respect  to  their  personal  interest 
as  leaders  of  a  party  in  England,  that  they  would  still  do 
nothing  Inconsistent  with  their  character  as  the  arbiters,  fur 
Buoh  they  were  at  the  time,  of  the  great  interests  of  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  mankind. 

Do  Torpy,  through  the  whole  of  the  third  volame  of  his 
Memoirs,  cannot  help  repeatedly  contrasting  with  pleasure 
tbe  existing  and  former  situation  of  France:  and  these  ex- 
preanons,  connected  with  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the 
case,  amount  to  something  like  a  reproach  to  the  Tory  minis- 
ters, with  whom  France  had  now  to  deal,  instead  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  Whigs. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Harley,  the  first  minister 
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than  he  can  approve,  to  defend  measures  of  which  certainly 
lie  would  not  have  been  the  author,  and  to  some  of  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  if  prime  minister,  he  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted. 

To  the  general  train  and  object  of  Bolingbroke's  very  able 
and  spirited  reasonings,  the  Memoirs  of  De  Toroy  seem  to  me^ 
though  little  intended  for  any  such  piurpose,  to  be  a  very  ade- 
quate reply.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  Whigs  made  a 
proper  use  of  their  success  in  war,  when  they  came  to  nego- 
tiations for  a  peace,  but,  when  that  question  has  been  de- 
cided, as  I  think  it  must  be,  against  the  Whigs,  the  question 
is,  whether  next  the  Tory  ministers  made  fair  use  of  that 
success,  and  whether  they  conducted  themselves  in  a  spirit  of 
good  faith  with  their  allies,  or  proper  sympathy  with  the  great 
interests  of  their  country. 

This  second  question  must,  I  think,  be  determined  against 
them — decidedly,  and  even  with  indignation. 

Since  I  wrote  the  lecture  which  I  have  now  delivered,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Coxe  has  appeared,  his  History  of  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain.  Every  subject  that  I  have 
now  alluded  to  is  here  treated  very  fully,  and  I  must  refer 
to  it.  I  have  not  found  any  occasion  to  alter  what  I  had 
written.  I  do  not  admire  the  Tory  ministry  any  more  than 
Mr.  Coxe;  but  whether  the  Whigs,  from  the  first,  were 
sufficiently  moderate  and  disposed  to  peace,  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Coxe's  work  is  in  many  places  entertaining,  and  is  on 
the  whole  a  valuable  accession  to  our  historical  information ; 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  and  of  literature,  I  sus- 
pect that  much  of  the  work  will  be  passed  over  with  a  slight 
perusal  by  the  general  reader. 
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Tbm  reign  of  Anne  ia  distiDgaiahed,  srm  iu  the  sniuls  of 
Znglan<^  Ibr  tfae  violence  of  ita  politics.  F»rtj  riolence  has 
bem  not  unoommonfy  r  topio  of  oensnre  and  lamentation 
with  good  men,  and  their  aocuBationB  and  leproacliea  have 
beeo  niged  often  with  linoeTity,  and  sometiines  with  reason ; 
but  oare  must  be  taVen  on  these  occuion^  both  by  thoBe  who 
an  dlapaeed  to  make  these  indiscriminate  indiotmente,  and 
those  who  are  disposed  to  listen  to  them.  It  ia  in  itself  rather 
a  anspioiouB  oircmnstance,  when  men  who  are  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  bneineSB  of  the  world  are  fbond  expressing 
thamselres  yery  strongly  or  very  often  against  the  violence  of 
parties  or  the  fhry  of  footions.  In  a  mixed  and  free  govern- 
ment tliere  will  natuially  arise,  as  I  must  for  ever  repeat, 
two  great  and  leading  diviuona,  those  who  lean  to  the  side 
of  aathority,  and  those  who  lean  to  the  side  of  privilege. 
ike  in  name  and  form,  will  o^n  involve  the 
B  general  principles,  and  men  are  not^  therefore,  always 
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been  seen  always  on  tha  opposite  Mm  cS  anj  quesdon  that 
could  affect  the  oonatitatioii  and  goiwrnamfiot  of  a.ftea  ooun- 
try? 

The  real  and  propar  topic  lor  lamentetioii  and  reproach  la 
not,  exactly,  that  men  are  often  vident  and  syitematio  in  their 
opposition  to  each  other,  but  that  Ihey  do  not  adopt  their 
principles  with  sufficient  care,  and  then  follow  them  up  with 
sincerity  and  honour.  Moderate  meii».  at  they  oall  them« 
selves,  and  men  of  no  parly,  as  they  prolbsft  themselTea  to  be^ 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  men  who  take  little  concern,  or 
are  but  ill  informed,  on  political  subjeeta;  and  if  they  are 
members  of  the  legislature^  they  are  prettr^  uniformly  obserredy 
as  they  are  of  no  party,  forsooth,  to  take  care  to  be  of  that 
party  which  is  the  strongest — to  be  of  the  minister's  party 
(be  he  who  he  may),  and  to  benefit  by  their  neutrality.  It 
is  posfflble,  indeed,  for  men  to  be  of  no  party,  and  to  assume 
the  high  station  of.  real  patriots;  and  evmi  when  th^  are  of 
a  party,  to  remain  patriots,  by  refusing  to  sanction  thoae 
measures  of  the  party  which  they  disi^prore.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  highest  posedble  ambition  of  an  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous man,  but  such  an  eminence  can  only  be  attained  on  one 
hard  condition,  that  of  never  receiving  a  &vour  from  those 
in  power. 

I  may  recur  to  this  subject  on  some  occasion  hereafter; 
for  the  present,  however,  I  conclude  by  observing,  that  the 
causes  of  political  animosity  were,  in  these  times,  very  pecu- 
liarly weighty  and  animating.  The  questions  that  lay  often 
between  the  parties  were,  in  reality,  what  family  was  to 
possess  the  throne ;  whether  the  title  of  the  crown  was  to  be 
founded  on  divine  and  hereditary  right,  or  on  the  principles 
of  an  original  contract,  that  is,  whether  on  arbitrary  or  free 
principles;  whether  the  religion  established  in  the  country 
was  to  be  certainly  Protestant,  or  probably  Roman  Catholic; 
in  a  word,  whether  principles  decidedly  fiivourable,  or  prin- 
ciples clearly  hostile,  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  country,  were  to  be  maintained  and  established. 
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Bat  in  a  aort  of  oonneotion  with  this  subject,  I  may 
mantion,  that  ia  a  mixed  government  like  this,  the  attention 
of  thoaa  who  wiah  well  to  the  popular  part  of  it,  has  been 
tHwyn  -WTj  natnnlly  directed  to  the  influence  which  the 
exeoutire  power  an  directly  exercise  on  the  It^islative 
bodice,  bj  meana  of  posts,  places,  and  pensions,  given  to  their 


Place  biOa  hare  therefore  at  different  times  been  attempted, 
and  eSbrts  at  this  kind  were  also  made  in  the  reign  whi<^  we 
are  now  oonndering,  and  with  some  success. 

It  is  to  be  obserred,  however,  that  it  seems  not  now  to 
have  been  any  longer  proposed,  that  eveiy  man  should  nec«B- 
nrily  be  abut  out  of  parliament  by  holding  an  official 
situation.  The  bills  were  for  limiting  the  number  of  such 
memben,  not  excluding  them  altogether.  The  number,  for 
instance,  was  to  have  been  fifty;  and  to  limit  the  number  is 
a  meaonre  cf  a  very  different  complexion  &om  a  general  bill 
of  ezdunon.  You  will  see  speeches  in  fiiTour  of  and  against 
the  measure  in  the  debates. 

Bills  were  brought  into  the  commons,  aud  rejected  by  the 
lords,  one  in  1712,  only  by  a  majority  of  five ;  but  inatotd  of 
following  the  fortunes  of  these  bills  through  the  houses,  I 
diall  -preSer  calling  your  attention  to  some  observations  on 
the  genera]  subject,  which  may  be  found  drawn  up  by  Paley 
in  his  chapter  on  the  British  Constitution. 
-     Notliing  fan  drop  from  tlie  pen  of  auch  a  writer,  so  remark- 
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for,  but  that  the  house  should  be  so  constituted,  that  no  sacri- 
fice of  personal  probity  should  be  required? 

Dr.  Paley  must,  however,  be  again  heard. 

He  contends,  that  in  political,  above  all  other  subjects,  the 
arguments,  or  rather  the  conjectures,  on  each  side  of  a 
question,  are  often  so  equally  poised,  that  the  wisest  judg- 
ments may  be  held  in  suspense.  These  ho  calls  subjects  of 
indifference.  And  again,  when  the  subject  is  not  indifferent 
in  itself,  it  will  appear  such  to  a  great  part  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  proposed,  from  want  of  information,  or  reflection,  or  expe- 
rience, or  capacity  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  each  side.  "  These 
cases,"  he  says,  and  not  unreasonably,  '^  compose  the  province 
of  influence."  But  then  he  adds,  "  that  whoever  reviews  the 
operations  of  government  in  this  country  since  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  will  find  few,  even  of  the  most  questionable  measures  of 
administration,  about  which  the  best  instructed  judgment 
might  not  have  doubted  at  the  time,  but  of  which  he  may 
affirm,  with  certainty,  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
gi'eatest  part  of  those  who  concurred  in  them." 

This  whole  doctrine  of  indifference  is  evidently  very  sus- 
picious, and  if  carried  into  practice  would,  I  fear,  be  found 
but  too  soothing  and  convenient  to  that  numerous  descrip- 
tion of  men,  who  are  neither  very  virtuous,  nor  the  contrary; 
and  who,  though  they  may  be  induced  to  act  iU,  must  first 
practise  upon  themselves  some  arts  of  apology  and  self-delu- 
sion. Such  doctrine  of  indifference  would  surely  be  destruc- 
tive of  all  that  plain,  straight-forward,  simple,  and  intelligible 
integrity,  which  should  never  be  parted  with ;  which  is  the 
best  ornament  of  the  character  of  every  man,  in  public  as  in 
private  life ;  the  best  security  for  his  virtue,  and  even  for  his 
wisdom. 

But  further :  were  in  reality  the  political  questions,  since  the 
Revolution,  in  general  such  as  Dr.  Paley  supposes;  such,  that 
influence  might  fairly  decide  them?  and  way,  therefore,  the 
same  be  concluded  of  almost  all  political  questions;  for  that 
is  the  inference  intended :  or  is  at  least  the  practical  inference? 

VOL.  il.  li 
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What  ate  the  facts?  What  says  the  history;  I  would  recom- 
mend  this  subject  to  your  attention^  as  I  would  recommend 
it,  when  you  arriTe  at  similar  reasonings  urged  by  Dr.  Somer- 
ville.  Bear  it  in  mind,  whOe  you  read  the  annals  of  this 
country,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  moment. 

Not  to  decide  at  present  on  reigns  which  we  have  not  yet 
considered,  can  it  be  true  of  the  reigns  before  us — ^the  reigns 
of  William  and  of  Anne;  take  for  instance,  the  latter;  could 
not  men  form  an  opinion,  and  were  they  not  bound  to  vote 
according  to  that  opinion,  on  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill, 
and  on  the  Schism  Bill ;  that  is,  on  all  questions  where  the 
toleration  of  religion  was  concerned!  Again :  could  they  not 
form  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  peace  and  war  at  the 
opening  of  the  reign?  Again:  whet^ier  the  ends  of  the  war 
had  not  been  stifficiently  attained  about  the  middle  of  the 
reign?  Again;  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  whether  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  been  pro- 
perly conducted;  whether  the  peace  was  well  made?  Whe- 
ther it  should  then  have  been  made  at  all?  Whether  the 
Hanover  family  should  have  been  called  to  the  throne? 
Whether  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  danger?  Whether 
the  union  with  Scotland  should  have  been  attempted? 
Whether,  when  once  effected,  it  should  afterwards  be  broken? 
Are  these,  and  could  they  ever  have  been,  questions,  of 
indifference?  What  are  the  questions,  agitated  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  Anne,  which  were  not  connected  with  the  great 
leading  questions  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
success  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution?  How  were  men 
of  independence  and  reflection  to  avoid  forming  some  opinion, 
to  avoid  feeling  some  strong  BNxthnerxty  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other? 

The  truth  is,  that  questions  where  suspense  of  judgment 
is  allowable,  questions  of  indifference,  such  as  Dr.  Paley  inac- 
curately, as  I  suspeci^  dangerously,  as  I  am  sure,  represents 
the  greatest  part  of  political  questions  to  be,  excite,  when 
they  occur,  no  sensation;  none  in  1^  public — ^none  in  tho 
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hoase;  are  the  mere  ordinary  and  eommon-pbioe  busin 
of  the  kingdom;  what  anj  minister  may,  and  what  everj 
minister  does,  earry  go,  and  what  no  minister  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  by  the  exertion  of  influence.  It  is  not  bj 
Totes  on  cases  like  these^,  tibat  a  minister  is  obliged  by  any 
member,  and  is  ezpeeted,  eonseqnently,  to  dUige  that  mem> 
ber  in  his  turn. 

It  is  on  questions  where  the  great  system  of  his  admmia- 
tration  at  home  or  abroad  is  concerned,  where  the  conduct 
of  those  he  has  intrusted,  his  officers,  civil  or  military,  is  to 
be  censured  or  approyed;  where  public  offenders  are  to  be 
screened,  or  where  ev^n  his  own  wisdom  or  integrity  is  to  be 
questioned.  It*  is  on  occasions  like  these  that  injftuence  is 
wanted,  and  is  exerted ;  these  are  the  cases  that»  &r  moft 
than  the  cases  of  indifference,  compose  the  real  province  of 
influence.  It  is  impossil^e  to  say,  that  men  shall  either 
decide,  or  avoid  deciding,  on  occanons  like  these,  withoEot 
implicating  in  their  vote,  or  in  their  absence  from  ^le  honss^ 
the  character  of  their  personal  probity. 

The  more  natural  view  of  this  sal]ject  seems  to  be,  that  in 
a  mixed  and  free  government  like  our  own,  aO  questions  that 
either  occupy,  or  deserve  to  occupy  attention,  have  a  re^- 
ence  either  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  privileges  of 
the  people,  to  religious  toleration,  to  mild  or  harsh  govern- 
ment,  to  peace  and  war,  or  finally,  to  some  of  the  viore 
important  subjects  of  political  economy ;  that  suspense  in 
all  these  cases  is  impossible^  that  honest  men  therefore  vote 
with  those  who  best  promote  sueh  systems  and  principles  as 
they  approve;  that  in  this  manner  are  disposed  of,  and 
ranged  on  different  side^  the  men  of  polvtieal  mtegrity;  and 
that  the  remainder  are  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
all  questions  matters  of  indiflerenee,  and  <^  joining  the  men 
or  the  ministers,  who  are  most  likely  to  furnish  their  relations 
or  themselves  with  emoluments  and  d^ces  ;  but  ^t  sneh 
men  are,  and  always  have  been,  the  proper  oEijeets  of  the 
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nqneioQ  and  oontempt,  not  only  of  the  public,  bat  of  the 
Twy  hoiue  itaelf ;  and  it  ia  icoposBible  to  suppose  that  the; 
oui  be  necwHuy  to  the  Btability  of  any  good  goTemment ; 
certainly  not  in  any  greater  number  thui  the  infinnity  of 
bnman  natora  viU  alwayB  produce  them,  after  every  poeubls 
ptditioal  expadisnt  and  oontriTance  has  been  resorted  to,  for 
the  pnipow  tit  diminishing  their  number,  and  weakening 
thor  effioienpy. 

1  haTO  now  another  topic  to  propose  in  like  manner  to 
your  refleotioiw. 

Hm  rtaga  of  Anne  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  in  a  rery 
Bttong  point  of  view  one  of  those  peculiarities  in  the  ooosti- 
tation  of  a  goremment  which  can  only  occur  in  a  free  and 
mixed  (orm,  like  our  own.  I  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  executiTe  power  can  bo  restrained,  and  even  controlled 
by  maohineiy  not  avowedly  provided  by  the  constitution  for 
the  purpose^  and  yet  acting  with  far  more  certainty  and  suc- 
oetB  thui  any  that  could  be  devised  by  the  most  skilful  con- 
triver of  pohtical  systems. 

Fee  instance.  Queen  Anne  carried  on  the  war  ngtunst 
Ksnoe  when  neither  her  wishes  nor  her  opinions  were  fovour- 
-able  to  its  oontinaance.  Ttie  Whig  administration  remained 
in  power  long  after  they  had  become  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
Uariborough  was  her  general,  and  even  the  arbiter  of  her 
oonnols  at  the  conferences  for  peace,  when  neither  he  nor 
his  duchess  tmy  loiter  possessed  her  &,vour. 
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were  on  the  decline,  and  the  Tories  preparing  for  their  poli- 
tical triumph ;  and  what  difficulties,  he  must  have  thought^ 
were  left,  and  what  was  he  now  to  fear  ? 

All  this  is  made  very  apparent  hy  a  few  pages  in  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Apology,  describing  the  situation 
of  things  so  early  as  in  the  winter  of  1706  and  spring  of 
1707,  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Bamillies,  the  great 
battle  which  seemed  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Yet 
all  through  the  war  of  1708,  the  war,  and  the  great  sup- 
porters of  it,  the  Whigs,  were  still  highly  popular.  At  the 
end  of  this  year,  1708,  November  25^  a  new  parliament  met^ 
in  which  the  Whigs  had,  as  before,  a  decided  ascendancy, 
and  they  were  possessed  of  a  power  that  was  still  firm,  and 
as  yet  not  to  be  shaken.  The  nation  and  the  houses  of  par- 
liament were  still  in  their  £iyour,  and  though  the  queen 
longed  for  their  dismissal  almost  as  impatiently  as  did 
her  secret  counsellors  and  the  rival  party  of  the  Tories^ 
it  required  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  a  continuance  of 
mistake  and  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  to 
produce  the  great  political  events,  which  Louis  perhaps  ex- 
pected to  have  taken  place  long  before,  without  difficulty  or 
delay. 

When  the  Whig  a4niinistration  was  at  last  fairly  swept 
away,  the  queen  was  felicitated  on  her  success,  and  even  in 
express  words,  congratulated  as  being  again  a  queen. 

Instances  of  this  sort  of  control  over  the  wishes  of  the 
sovereign  sometimes  occur  in  our  history  since  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  and  they  deserve  attention.  While  the 
government  remains  mixed  and  free,  they  will  never  cease  at 
particular  periods  to  occur. 

As  on  these  occasions  it  is  always  said  that  the  sovereign 
has  assuredly  a  right  to  appoint  his  own  ministers,  and  as 
this  observation  is  generally  considered  as  decisive,  a  few 
remarks  may  not  be  entirely  without  their  use  to  those  who 
would  study  these,  the  most  critical  portions  of  our  annals, 
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■nd  Mrtainlj  hf  br  tba  most  importuit  pecoliarittee  of  our 
aoDBtitutiMi. 

To  coosider  them  a  little.  T^  grert  ^irMem  of  govern- 
nent  is  to  mak«  tin  cxeontiTO  power  Btiffioieatly  etroag  to 
preanre  the  pane  ftod  order  of  society,  and  yet  not  leave  it 
nffictently  strong  to  £sregard  the  wishes  utd  h^^ness  of 
the  oommunitf .  When  this  point  is  attained,  everyttui^  is 
atUined  that  the  nature  of  hontan  society  admits  of 

But  refemng  to  our  ow«  hisUwy,  we  may  aay  that  this 
ma  not  done  in  oar  own  eountiy  before  or  during  the  peign 
of  Eliaabeth,  nor  yrt  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  a  crieis 
of  tiie  most  nelandicJj  nature  ensued.  From  this  time, 
however,  ^lat  had  always  been  more  or  lees  the  doctrine 
became  at  last  the  praotioe  <f  the  Ei^lieh  constitution,  and 
while  the  executive  power  was,  in  the  person  of  the  king,  con- 
adered  as  ineap^le  of  dmng  Qny  wroi^,  the  ministers  of 
that  executive  power  were  eonsideTed  as  its  adviscra,  and 
therefiare  very  capable  of  doing  wrong,  and  as  the  proper  and 
only  subjects  ot  national  censure  or  punishment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  more  happy  expedient  than 
this  for  solving  the  great  political  problem  which  I  have  just 
mentioned;  certainly  no  better  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
government  that  has  hitherto  existed  wuong  mankind.  The 
regular  growth  and  final  maturity  of  this  oxpedieut,  if  I  may 
SO  speak,  among  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  events  of 
Y  assuredly  be  esteemed  one  of  ilie  a 


in  the  second  plaoe^  to  tktow  the  impropriety  of  anj  maxim 
directly  the  eonizary ;  that  the  Bovereign,  £:)r  instance^  should 
be  always  controlled  in  this  point  Lastly,  I  will  propose  a 
conduBion  from  the  wMe. 

And  first,  to  show  i&tt  io^ropriety  of  the  maxim,  that  the 
sovereign  can  choose  his  own  ministen^  and  that  no  farther 
debate  is  posable. 

Suppose,  fix  instasioe,  tibat  Queen  Anne,  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Whigs,  had  satisfied  herself  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  terminated,  and  yet  found  her  ministers  of  a 
different  opinion;  suppose  in  this  case  she  had  dismissed 
them,  and  appointed  others;  suppose  that  the  houses  of 
parliament  were  unfixronrable,  agreeing  with  her  own  minis- 
ters, and  refasing  her  new  ministers  their  support,  that  she 
therefore  dissolved  ihe  parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple. Kow,  if  on  this  occasion  her  pec^e  had  returned  her 
such  representatives  as  were  favourable  to  the  new  mimsters, 
merely  because  the  queen  was  Tested  by  the  constitution 
with  the  prerogative  of  making  peace,  and  of  dioosing  her 
own  ministers,  what  difference  would  ihere  in  £act  have  been 
between  her  and  Louis  XIV.  ?  None  but  tiiis,  that  ihe  sove- 
reign in  this  coimtry  had  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
dissolying  an  existing  parliament  and  calling  a  new  one,  and 
that  Louis  could  follow  his  own  opinion  without  any  snob 
delay. 

Or  to  put  a  still  Wronger  case  to  the  same  purpose :  sup- 
pose Queen  Anne  had  resolved  if  possible  to  restore  her  bro- 
ther and  her  fsimily  to  the  throne,  she  had  foimd,  we  will 
imagine,  her  Whig  ministers  impracticable  on  this  occasion; 
she  had  perceived  that  Bolingbroke  and  athen  on  the  con^- 
trary  would  try  the  experiment,  if  sure  of  her  suppoit. 
Boliugbroke,  tha:efoiie,  is  made  minister;  her  intentions,  and 
those  of  her  new  adviser,  become  manifsst;  the  houses  of 
paiiiament,  as  before,  thwart  her  measures,  and  the  votes 
necessary  for  her  purpose  cannot  be  carried ;  £he  therefore 
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dissolves  the  parliament,  and  appeals  to  the  people.  Now,  if 
in  this  COBS  also  the  eleoton  ratani  &  House  of  Gommona 
friecdly  to  the  new  ministera,  merely  becaoae  those  new 
ministers  ore  the  objects  of  the  queen's  oboioe,  and  because 
the  consUtutioQ  has  ^ven  her  the  power  of  choice,  if  such 
had  been  the  reasoning  con^dered  as  final  on  the  occafdon, 
what  would  have  been  the  resultl  That  the  ProtMant  sue- 
ceEBion  would  not  have  taken  place ;  thai  the  Stuarts  would 
have  been  recalled ;  the  Bevolution  fiiiled ;  and  more  than 
this,  all  these  events  would  have  happened  contrary  to  the 
real  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  commnnitj. 

That  is,  in  other  word^  this  siagle  maxim,  if  it  should 
really  obtain  and  be  acted  upon,  would  at  once  make  the 
sovereign  arbitrary,  whenever  any  personal  pique  with  his 
miniaters,  any  particular  views  of  his  own  iu  politics,  or  any 
great  projects  with  respect  to  the  descent  of  his  crown,  or  to 
the  conatitutioa  of  the  country,  inspired  him  with  a  wish  to 
become  arbitrary ;  that  is,  to  do  what  he  thought  best. 

We  will  now  change  entirely  the  aspect  of  the  reasoning; 
to  show,  in  the  second  place,  the  impropriety  of  any  maxim 
exactly  the  contrary  to  that  we  have  noticed  We  will  sup- 
pose that  an  appeal  on  some  account  or  other  had,  as  before, 
been  made  by  the  sovereign  from  the  parliament  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  maxim  in  the  mind  of  the  electors  had 
.  no  longer  been  such  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  but  that 
the  reasoning  had  been  of  a  nature  totally  different;  for 
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executive  power  without  the  most  ready  sjmpatbj  and  pro- 
tection; without  the  most  implicit  confidence  on  the  part  of 
their  constituents. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  reasonings  like  these  were  sup- 
posed to  be  always  decisive,  and  to  preclude,  as  in  the  first 
cases,  all  further  disaission,  that  then  the  executive  power 
would  be  a  mere  cipher,  would  be  always  at  the  mercy  of 
those,  who  by  whatever  means  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  confidence  of  the  houses. 

I  do  not  say  that  even  this  would  be  a  bad  species  of 
government,  or  at  least  that  it  would  not  be  the  best  alter- 
native of  the  two;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  it  is  not  pro- 
perly the  constitution  of  England,  and  that  therefore,  as  be- 
fore, this  miist  not  be  the  maxim,  viz.  that  the  houses,  or 
perhaps,  as  the  case  may  more  probably  be,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  at  all  events  to  be  supported. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  difficulties  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion into  account^  I  now  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  pro- 
pose a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  whole,  and  it  is  this,  that 
whenever  an  appeal  is  made  by  the  executive  power  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  nation  by  a  dissolution,  the  veil 
of  the  constitution  is  for  a  time  drawn  aside;  the  personal 
conduct,  the  political  wisdom  not  only  of  each  representative 
of  the  public,  but  even  of  the  high  and  supreme  magistrate 
of  the  realm  himself,  is  for  one  short  interval  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  and  is  even  subjected  to  their 
decision.  The  most  important  question  that  can  possibly  be 
proposed  is  then,  in  feet,  proposed  to  every  individual  of  in- 
telligence or  influence;  for  it  is  this — ^to  which  of  the  two 
parties  (however  elevated  in  the  view  of  reason  and  the  con- 
stitution one  of  these  high  parties  may  be) — to  which  of  the 
two  parties  he  is  to  give,  his  support?  And  the  result  of  the 
whole  is  this,  that  this  support  is  to  be  given  not  in  compli- 
ance with  any  pre-established  maxims  either  of  a  monarchical 
or  democratical  nature,  but  after  the  most  careful  delibera- 
tion on  the  merits  of  the  precise  case  before  him;  for  it  is  by 
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tlteae  merits  he  is  to  be  deeidedy  and  not  by  anj  sweepiug 
general  preoono^tions  on  the  one  side  or  the  other^  such  as 
preclude  at  once  all  further  discussion;  he  is  to  be  determined^ 
on  the  oontrary,  by  a  deliberation,  careful,  honesty  and  inde- 
pendent ;  a  deliberation  which  ia  the  yeay  yirtoe  and  the  very 
office  that  on  this  oocaaioQ  is  required  from  him;  he  is  to  de- 
liberate as  having  now  become  for  a  season  the  guardian  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  British  constitation,  of  the  happiness  of 
his  coimtry,  of  the  rights  and  wel&re  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion and  posterity.  According  to  the  issue  of  his  inquiries 
and  meditations,  lie  is  bound  to  return  to  parliament  those 
who  would  be  most  likdy  to  &Tour  Ihose  Tiews  of  the  case 
which  he  himself  entertains;  and  a  greater  &iult — I  had  al- 
most said  a  greater  crime — can  scarcdy  be  committed,  than 
for  any  man  to  soSer  himsdf  to  be  swayed  on  great  occasions 
like  these  by  any  xootives  of  base  and  detestable  self-interest : 
by  any  hopes  of  pr^rment  for  himself  or  his  relatives,  or 
even  by  regard  to  his  &mily  connections,  his  personal  friend- 
ships, his  obligations  of  kindneflS;  or  m  short,  by  any  motive 
even  generous  and  virtuous^  but  &e  sole  and  proper  motive 
which  can  alone  in  this  paxtixsular  instance  be  generous  and 
virtuous,  his  real  view  of  the  case,  the  calm,  plain,  honest, 
unsophisticated  decision  of  his  judgment. 

If  ever  the  constitution  of  England  is  to  be  admired,  it  is 
on  occasions  like  these  ;  in  every  crisis  of  this  nature,  when 
the  supreme  executive  power  was  in  &*ct  to  be  criticised  and 
publicly  controlled,  at  Bxane  a  tribune  was  to  appear  on  the 
part  of  the  people  witib  his  veto;  in  Arragon  a  justiza  was  to 
be  a  sort  of  representative  and  guardian  of  the  community. 
These  are  but  very  indifierent  expedients;  such  as  have  ap- 
peared in  Grecian  or  other  rqpubUcan  ioacmH  of  government 
are  little  better;  in  arbitrary  governments  there  are  none; 
bat  in  our  own  happy  country  civil  wars,  violence,  and  blood- 
shed, those  contests  so  disgraceful  to  humanity,  so  fatal  but 
too  often  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  are  avoided ;  they 
ha^e  now  been  sa  ica  a  ixmiwcy  and  a  hal^  and  all  this  hj 
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the  regular  and  otdedj  ererciae  d  the  different  fimctioiit 
that  belong  to  the  aoveraign,  the  iMMues  of  legtdmhirey  and 
the  pec^le.  In  England,  if  tke  great  magistrate  of  the  realm 
is  at  iasae  with  oduer  poirors  in  the  state,  the  question  is  ior 
some  time  kept  in  saspense;  the  paUic  attentiooL  is  excited, 
and  then,  before  either  <^  the  parties  is  uTeeovecablj  com- 
mitted or  irreccmciiabiy  inflamiMi,  the  parliament  is  dinolTed, 
a  third  party  is  called  hiy  and  that  third  party  is  the  nation 
itself  j  not  acting  in  any  tomultnons  or  extraordinary  man- 
ner; not  exerting  any  physical  force;  not  called  upon  to 
show  any  giddy  rudeness,  any  vulgar  insolenoe,  any  t^istart 
airs  of  authority  o^er  their  aovereign,  to  wbom  they  owe  a 
general  obligation  of  duty  and  obedienoej  and  on  the  con- 
trary, not  called  upon  to  diow  the  alightsst  disreq>ect  or  in- 
differ^ioe  to  the  office  of  that  part  of  the  legislature,  their 
houses  of  parliament,  to  which  they  owe  a  .general  sentiment 
of  confidence  and  afifeetion,  but  called  upon  gravely  and 
peaceably  to  furnish  a  new  representatiTe;  a  new  i^>ecial  re- 
porter of  their  opinion  to  their  sovereign;  one  with  whom  ha 
may  again  consult,  and  again  propose  iiis  own  particular 
views  of  the  nature  of  bis  prerogative  or  of  the  national  in- 
terest. If  iixe  sovereign  shoidd  have  lexd  too  willing  an  ear 
to  counsels  unfavourable  to  the  constitution  or  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  he  may  be  thus  warned  of  his  mi^^ake  in  time,  hy 
the  opinions  o£  the  r^iresentatives  which  the  people  have  re- 
turned to  him,  and  be  warned  in  a  manner  the  most  respect- 
iol,  the  most  gentle,  the  most  consistent  mth  ihe  high  reve- 
rence that  is  due  to  his  exalted  station;  and  ii^  on  the  conr 
trary,  ihe  people  theimidves  TniafAlr^^  or  betray  their  own  in- 
terests, and  send  an  improper  representative,  ihtj  must  sufGei^ 
and  they  deserve  to  scdler  (i»  men  mnst  always  do  in  every 
<x>ncem  and  situation  ci  hmnan  Hfe),  tbe  natural  consequences 
of  their  own  servility,  inattention,  or  ignorance. 

When  the  sovereigns  (£  this  country  have  neglected  the 
known  sentiments  of  the  people,  or  have  disregarded  the 
answers  tbat  have  -been  made  by  the  nation,  throsigk  the  me- 
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dium  of  their  new  represeotatives,  ia  coaseqaence  of  appeals 
of  this  kind,  in  each  case,  deplorable  bave  been  to  them  tlie 
events  Ih&t  followed.  Of  the  Stuarts,  one  lost  his  life,  and 
one  hifl  crown,  and  even  Charles  II.  precipitated  himself  and 
the  nation  to  die  very  bnnk  of  confusion;  yet  the  people  of 
England  appear  to  have  been  always,  notwithstanding  their 
uatural  attachment  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  their  con- 
cern for  their  own  liberties,  very  indulgent  critics  to  ^eir 
eoveroigns.  Even  Charles  II.,  the  most  worthless  of  men  ob- 
tained an  answer  bom  them  oa  aa  appeal  of  this  kin(^  at 
last,  quite  favourable  to  his  wishes. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty,  no  doubt,  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  as  the  physical  strength  is  with  the  nation,  and 
only  opinion  and  the  reverence  of  authority  with  the  sove- 
reign, the  balance  of  the  scale  is  not  on  light  grounds  to  be 
made  to  turn  against  him. 

I  will  now  propose  a  case  to  you  for  your  own  application 
of  these  general  reasonings.  I  will  take  a  particular  point  of 
time  in  the  reign  before  us. 

Of  the  various  periods  in  our  history,  when  a  sort  of  crisis 
■of  this  kind,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  was  understood  to 
exist,  I  know  of  none  in  which  a  decision  would  have  been 
made  with  more  difficulty  than  during  these  very  times  which 
we  are  now  considering. 

I  propose  it  therefore  to  your  reflections — the  epoch  of 
1710;  you  will  find  the  case  to  be  shortly  this: — The  queen 
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great  cause  of  the  nation  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheyerell,  un- 
fortunately for  themselves,  excited  in  that  nation  so  violent  a 
ferment,  and  discovered  to  the  queen  so  plainly  the  secret  of 
her  own  strength,  that  she  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to 
keep  any  terms  with  them;  she  dismissed  them  from  their 
offices;  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  for  dissolving  the 
parliament,  and  when  the  Chancellor  Cowper  on  this  occasion 
rose  to  speak,  declared  that  she  would  admit  of  no  debate, 
*'  that  such  was  her  pleasure."  Here,  then,  was  an  appeal  to 
the  public. 

Now  the  question  is,  what  ought  to  have  been  the  answer 
returned  by  the  nation.  If  a  Tory  House  of  Commons  was 
returned,  a  peace  would  probably  be  the  result,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  can  afflict  mankind  at  an  end.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  a  majority  of  the  Whigs  was  to  be  returned,  the 
war  would  be  continued,  under  the  auspices  of  the  greatest  of 
commanders,  and  France,  probably  reduced  so  low  as  never 
again  to  be  in  a  condition  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  In  the  one  case  a  sanction  would  be  given  to  the 
arbitrary  principles  that  had  been  avowed  by  Dr.  Sacheverell 
and  his  adherents,  and  even  the  queen  herself  would  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  to  patronize  and  establish  them ;  her 
attachment  to  her  brother,  and  to  her  own  house  of  Stuart, 
was  well  known.     What  might  not  be  the  consequence? 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Whigs  were  protected;  the 

principles  of  the  Revolution  were  protected ;  the  Protestant 

succession  was  protected,  and  the  great  cause  of  civil  and 

religious  liberty  that  had  been  decided,  with  a  good  fortune 

so  signal  and  unexpected,  a  few  years  before,  in  fevour  of  the 

nation,  would  be  rescued  from  its  new  and  most  pressing 

danger,  and  probably  placed  on  a  secure  footing  to  the  most 

distant  era. 

In  the  first  case  the  queen  was  to  be  gratified;  a  queen 

neither  tyrannical  nor  austere  in  her  nature,  exemplary  in 

her  conduct,  and  though  not  of  an  imderstanding  the  most 

commanding,  on  that  account  the  more  to  be  trusted  with 
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Ae  aqjoyuiMii  of  ■  politiol  triamph.  In  the  other  case  the 
Whigs  wonld  be  told,  uid  all  pablic  men  Iwreafter,  tlMt  thej 
nigbt  u&ij  endeftvonr  to  promote  the  gloiT'  and  iutereete  of 
tbe  MttioD,  em  *t  the  risk  of  thwarting  the  wi^tn  of  their 
•overeign;  tiwt  the  public  might  be  depended  opon :  that 
their  tk-nm  if  merited  would  be  a.  sappoit  u  efieetoal  as  that 
vt  the  oruwn  ;  that  a  minister's  self-intereit  and  political  Tiitue 
were  not  awnwarllj  at  variance  with  each  other. 

Sadii  are  aome  (rf  the  oonsidecBtions  on  which  any  lorer  of 
his  ooontr;  would  have  had  to  decide  at  the  tim^  and  on 
whiidi  iM  may  also  endeavonr  to  decide  now  that  all  the 
meaiiB  of  fuimingajudgmentarein  ourpomeeaion;  considei^ 
ing  the  nsoertain^  of  events,  the  aqiect  of  things  at  that 
particular  juncture^  aad  the  great  stake  at  iffiue  (the  sueeass 
of  the  Berolution),  I  think  the  question  extremely  difficult 
Bat  the  nature  of  the  qneen's  cbaraoter,  her  want  of  political 
oonragl^  her  evident  inaptitude  to  bold  and  hazardons  coun- 
■el^  migtit,  perhaps,  witii  those  who  also  duly  considered  the 
deaintUenees  of  &  peace,  have  tunted  the  dedsion  in  ier 
bvonr.  The  decisioa  w»  so  tamed,  bot  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  queen  had  lived  (as  Bolingbrcb  would  have 
been  her  minister),  what  might  have  been  at  length  the  con- 


Theae  atlueione  will  give  yon  some  general  notion  of  the 
pcditfcal  qnestione  that  occurred  during  this  period  of  our 
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first  statemnen  of  the  coniilry  aboat  twenty  jean  after  the 
eyent. 

And  it  18  in  this^nrity  and  for  this  'pnrpoee,  that  I  would 
wifih  the  student  to  nad  them,  not  as  a  jorcnr  who  was  to 
decide  whether  the  doctor  was  or  was  not  gniltj  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  him,  hot  as  an  inquirer  into  the  history  of 
our  constitution^  as  naoA  who  is  to  oibserve  the  p<^tical  prind- 
ples  exhibited  on  this  oocasioai  by  the  managers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  jSadtererell's  defenders^  by  the  lords,  and  by 
the  nation. 

The  trial  is  e?er  memorable,  because  at  this  trial  tibe  Bero- 
lution  was  avowed  to  he  a  case  of  resistanee — ^redstanae 
justified,  indeed,  by  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  but  still  resist- 
ance. 

At  the  time  of  iiie  Bevohxtion  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  houses  of  parliament,  or  rather  the  House  of  Commoos, 
in  their  celebrated  rote,  had  rested  their  justification  on  some- 
what various,  and  indeed  on  very  inconsistent  grotmds,  '^that 
King  James,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution, 
by  breaking  the  original  contract^  having  violated  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  king- 
dom, had  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was 
thereby  become  vacant^** 

That  is,  in  other  words^  the  Whiga^  for  the  sake  of  the 
Tories,  stated  the  Bevolution  to  be  a  case  of  abdication  and 
for  the  sake  of  themselyes,  a  breach  of  the  original  contract, 
i.  e.  a  case  of  resistance; 

But  on  the  present  occasion  the  preamble  to  the  articles 
exhibited  agaiiBst  Dr.  SadievereQ  b^ns  in  tins  remarkable 
manner: — 

<<  Whereas,  his  late  majeBty^  King  'WHliam  IIL,  then  Prinoe 
of  Orange,  did  with  an  armed  forc^  undertake  a  glorious  en- 
terprise for  delivering  this  kingdom  fit»n  'popery  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  divers  subjects  of  this  realm,  weQ  aflected 
to  their  country,  joined  with  and  assisted  his  late  majesty  in 
this  late  enterprise^  and  it  having  pilmmA  Almighty  God  to 
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crown  the  Mine  with  nicoev,  the  late  happy  Revolution  did 
tako  e&at,  ond  was  established;  and,  vhereas  the  said  glo- 
rious enteqwiae  ia  iqiprored  by  eeveral  acts  of  parliament,"  &e. 

And  the  firat  article  of  the  impeachmeDt  was,  that  Dr. 
Saoheverell  had  maintained,  that  to  impute  realetance  to  the 
nid  Rerolutioti,  vas  to  cast  black  and  odioos  colours  upon 
bis  late  m^eaty  and  the  stud  Revolution. 

Now  the  difference  in  the  tone  and  language  of  the  Whigs 
fbmu  the  remarkable  part  of  these  proceedings,  and  notfaii^ 
can  be  more  ourioua  than  to  observe,  how  the  diBerent  parties 
onnportsd  themselves, — the  Whigs,  the  Tories,  the  church, 
•ad  the  queen, — on  ^is  great  occauon,  in  the  presence  of  the 
nation,  and,  in  reality,  of  subsequent  ages. 

The  doctrines  of  resistance  are  not  doctrinea  which  can  6nd 
Omr  way  into  the  courts  of  law  of  any  country,  or  be  the 
language  of  the  public  ordinances  of  any  regular  government. 
Them  doctrines,  therefore,  could  not  be  stated  by  the  Whig 
managers  of  the  impeachment,  in  the  presence  of  oil  the  con- 
stituted dignity  and  authority  of  the  realm,  without  the 
atrmgest  qualifications,  without  distinguishing  the  case  of  the 
Revolution  from  every  other  ordinary  case,  without  consider- 
ing it  as  a  case  of  the  most  overpowering  necessity — by  neces- 
sity, and  by  that  alone,  to  be  either  explained  or  justified. 

In  our  own  times,  therefore,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
IVench  Revolution,  when  Mr.  Burke  had  to  vindicate  his 
own  accQuot  of  this  EGVolution  of  1C88,  hia  own  reprcseu- 
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liar  situation  in  which  the  managers  in  Dr.  Sachererell's  trial 
stood,  and  the  necessity  they  were  under  to  qualify  to  the  ut- 
most their  doctrines  of  resistance,  still  it  is  sufficient  for  Mr. 
Burke/ that  their  doctrines,  unless  so  qualified,  could  not  be 
produced  and  defended  before  the  lawyers  and  statesmen 
of  the  country,  could  not  be  produced  as  doctrines  worthy 
to  be  recognised  by,  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
England. 

The  next  question  that  remains  is,  What  reply  was  made 
to  the  Whig  managers  by  the  defenders  of  Sacheverell?  How 
were  the  doctrines  of  resistance,  thus  stated  and  limited, 
received?  were  they  controverted?  Fu:  from  it;  when  thus 
modified,  they  were  at  once  admitted.  And  therefore,  when 
thus  modified,  they  may  be  considered  as  the  constitutional 
doctrines  of  the  realm. 

But  the  interest  of  the  trial  does  not  cease  here,  for  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  having  fortified  his  own  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience by  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
most  able  divines  and  prelates  firom  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  very  large  field  of  disquisition  was  opened,  and  the 
question  was  very  solemnly  considered,  whether  passive  obe- 
dience had,  or  had  not,  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  its  most  able  and  learned  divines. 

The  grounds  to  be  taken  by  the  reasoners  on  the  Tory 
side  were  obvious  :  quotations  were  to  be  produced  from  the 
proper  authorities,  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience had  been  laid  down,  and  without  any  exception;  that 
such  had  been  the  ordinary  practice  of  our  divines,  and  that 
the  doctor  only  followed  their  example.    This  was  done. 

But  the  Whig  prelates  and  lawyers  contended,  that  rules 
of  duty,  like  those  of  civil  obedience,  could  only  be  taught 
by  the  Scriptures  (and  therefore  by  the  church  and  its  di- 
vines) in  general  terms,  and  that  exceptions  in  extreme  cases, 
like  those  of  the  Revolution,  were  necessarily  implied  fi-om 
the  very  nature  and  common  reason  of  the  case. 

And  what  was  now  the  ground  taken  by  the  doctor's 
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ooMMlf  'IV»jMwjOTi%rfaiiwaaonuig,Mid<rfUuaTiawof 
tbc  can,  wu  iiImjI  lail  hj  th«  dcotoi'i  coqumL 

2!ow  M  tlm  nktwn  tf  Um  difficoltj,  hovmr  reuon- 
*  i^toB  by  tha  dmnes  of  the  Chorch 
^  kad  Berer  bafcn  been  publicly  «((K«i2 
■nd  mimimwi,  m  tka  prop«-  tA«>ry  cm  the  subject,  some 
^  SB  hsTuig  been  made  on  Hsia 
i  (and  one  faTOurable  to  the  general  priaciplea  of 
(nrit  lib«rl7)i  «id  la  a  quarter,  -when,  of  all  othco^  it  m  xatet 

Hun  WH  amther  ttrj  important  topic  started  <m  this 
Taanoidal*  ooomu».  The  doctor  was  accused  of  maintaiiiing 
thit  die  tokmtien  granted  by  l&w  ww  nnretMonable,  and  its 
aBowaaoe  vawamntablA. 

Thia  led  to  aa  aaeertioii  of  the  doctrine  ot  tokation  by  the 
WUig  mfUMgen. 

1h»  dnirmrii  at  the  doctor's  eoaaBet,  the  Tory  able  Sir  S. 
Haieoart  and  othcn^  ms  sooh  an  admisaton  oi  the  principle 
in  Aae>%  and  such  a  mere  qnibUang  and  q«eial  pleading 
iritfa  lespect  to  the  point  <tf  &ct,  that  the  general  doetrine  of 
iteration  arast  be  considered  as  hsring  become,  on  this 
oeewioii,  like  the  qualified  doctrine  of  reeiBtance,.  the  regular 
and  conetitutional  doctrine  of  the  land. 

I  have  mentioned  these  pattioiilara  from  a  hope  of  in- 
ducing my  hearers  to  believe,  that  this  trial  will  afford  them 
abundant  matter  for  amusement  iind  instruction,  even  though 
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own  country,  the  msooingB  to  which  thej  hare  given  riie 
the  principles  which  they  seem  to  have  estahlished. 

The  speeches,  as  they  are  reported  m  the  trial,  appear 
probably  in  a  much  rnxxn  eoncise  and  condensed  form  than 
that  in  which  they  were  deliTered ;  and  though  they  haTO 
thus  gained  something  in  manliness  and  strength,  they  have^ 
no  doubt,  lost  much  in  eioquence  and  graee ;  yet  they  n% 
on  the  whole,  very  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  speakers^ 
particularly  the  rejpfy  of  Sir  Joseph  JekyL 

I  must  make  one  obseryation  more  to  recommend  these 
remarkable  proceedings  to  yoin:  examination. 

The  great  characteristic  distinction  of  this  period  of  our 
history  is  the  Revolution,  is  the  interest  our  ancestors  took 
in  it,  the  maniier  in  which  it  was  understood,  the  chances  of 
its  success  or  &ilure.  And  the  Revolution  is  still  the  great 
characteristic  feature  of  our  constitution  and  government — 
it  must  ever  remain  so. 

And  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  oountry  are  indifferent 
to  the  subject,  they  will  probably  soon  arrive  at  a  state  of 
permanent  political  degradation  ;  sooner  or  later  at  a  total 
loss  of  those  honouraUe  English  feelings,  that  love  of  free- 
dom, and  that  jealousy  of  power,  by  which  they  were  befOTS 
so  happily  distinguished. 

But  to  conclude  the  subject.  From  this  celebrated  int- 
peachment  of  Sacheverell,  two  good  effects  followed ;  first, 
that  there  now  exists  upon  record  a  fuU  assertion  of  the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  made  in  the 
presence  of  aH  the  authority,  dignity,  and  wisdom  of  the 
realm,  and  to  every  practical  purpose,  an  admission  and  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Secondly,  that  though  the  impeachment  in  this  important 
respect  answered  the  purposes  of  the  Whigs,  as  patriots  and 
lovers  of  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
terity was  concerned,  it  by  no  means  answered  their  purposes 
as  leaders  of  a  party. 

The  doctor  became  the  object  of  tiie  most  ridiculous  idola- 
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tij,  and  th^  themaelTee  and  their  politics  were  precipitated 
to  thoir  declioe  and  &1L 

Thia  impeaohment,  therefore,  became  in  this  manaer  an 
example  which  never  has  nor  can  be  forgotten,  to  ehow  the 
riak  that  is  always  run,  of  exalting  into  importance  an  author 
and  hit  writings  b;  pnblio  prosecutions ;  of  giving  fame  and 
popularity  to  tlie  one,  and  circulation  and  influence  to  the 
other. 

Now  Hua  eSeot,  thus  produced,  is  a  good  effect  for  the 
TGBtraint^  that  ministerB  and  attorney-generals  are  thus  laid 
under,  on  (he  mere  point  of  prudence  and  poUcy,  operates 
moet  favourably  fi>r  the  liberty  of  the  press.  That  liberty 
would  be  80on  destroyed,  and  entirely  at  an  end,  if  eveiy 
writing  or  pamphlet  that  must  neceaearily  appear  a  libel  in 
a  court  of  law,  was  to  be  instantly  seized  upon,  and  dragged 
to  judgmoit,  by  those  who  are  bound  from  their  of&ce  to  de- 
fend the  established  order  of  the  community.  Such  men  are 
always  tempted,  from  their  situation,  however  amiable  they 
may  individually  be,  to  urge  the  rights  and  extend  the  limits 
(rf  authority  too  &r.  It  is  very  happy,  that  from  the  expe- 
rience of  this  and  other  similar  prosecutions,  the  wisdom  of 
leavii^  publications,  if  possible,  unnoticed,  has  become  a  sort 
of  maxim  which  is  seldom  departed  from,  but  by  petulant 
narrow-minded  men — men  who  are  mere  lawyers,  and  who, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  such  occasiona,  mean  well,  for  this  is  the 
tnily  merit  they  can  plead. 
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for  this  purpose,  they  made  bonfires,  and  addresses,  plundered 
the  residences  and  pulled  down  the  meeting-houses  of  the 
Dissenters ;  but  instead  of  supporting  all  this  time  the  church 
and  the  monarchy,  it  is  but  too  plain  that  they  were  only 
endeayouring,  however  unintentionally,  to  vilify  and  destroy 
those  sacred  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  without 
which  the  church  would  scarcely  deserve  the  attribute  of 
Christianity,  or  the  monarchy  of  government. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Fleetwood,  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  civilised  Sacheverell  of  the  Whigs,  published  four 
sermons,  and  prefixed  a  sort  of  political  dissertation. 

"  I  have  never  failed,"  said  this  divine,  "  on  proper  occa- 
sions, to  recommend,  urge,  and  insist  upon  the  loving,  ho- 
nouring, and  the  reverencing  the  prince's  person,  and  holding 
ity  according  to  the  laws,  inviolable  and  sacred ;  and  paying 
all  obedience  and  submission  to  the  laws,  though  never  so 
hard  and  inconvenient  to  private  people ;  yet  did  I  never 
think  myself  at  liberty,  or  authorised  to  tell  the  people,  that 
either  Christ,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  or  any  other  holy  writer, 
had,  by  any  doctrine  delivered  by  them,  subverted  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived,  or  put 
them  in  a  worse  condition  with  respect  to  their  civil  liberties^ 
than  they  would  have  been  had  they  not  been  Christians." 

Of  the  different  constitutional  questions  that  arose  in  this 
reign,  the  next  that  I  shall  select,  as  fit  more  particularly  to 
engage  your  attention,  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Succession. 

On  this  subject  of  the  Protestant  succession,  there  is  a 
very  curious  essay  in  Hume.  You  will  see  a  reference  and 
some  account  of  it  in  the  note  book  on  the  table. 

Somerville  has  given  a  dissertation  upon  it  at  the  end  of 
his  history,  which  seems  reasonable  and  satisfactory. 

His  conclusion  is  this:  'Hhat  there  was  no  plan  to  defeat 
the  succession  either  concerted  or  agreed  to  by  the  Tory 
ministers  collectively,^^ 

It  was,  however,  most  happy  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England,  that  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
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tfaa  Bfttioa  mra,  on  Uw  whole,  Bt  the  time  Bouiid,  and  par- 
tieulvl;  on  the  qnention  of  Proteetantism.  No  Tory  mi- 
nnter  oonld  tjunfon  depend  upon  the  popularity  of  ai^ 
namn  in  &Totir  of  the  Stuarts,  and  covQd  still  less  deprad 
Vfoa  the  &Taar  and  aosistaiioe  of  the  queen,  who,  very  for- 
ton&tely  (though  «be  loved  lier  brother  snd  wished  the  le- 
■tontioii  of  her  bowe),  had  no  taste  for  political  enterprise, 
and  was  most  smoenly  attached  to  the  Pixit«stant  fiiitli. 

After  all,  the  queen  died  moEt  opportunely.  The  cause 
of  the  BertdatioB  was  of  such  importance  to  England,  I 
had  almoct  said  to  human  nature,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  surrey  these  very  critical  times  without  something  of 
anxiety,  aj^iroaohing  to  a  sort  of  terror;  certainly  not 
vitiioat  being  Btraidc  with  that  remarkable  good  fortune 
which  hu  so  often  distinguished  this  country  with  respect 
to  its  onil  and  religioiis  liberties. 

In  appreciating  the  danger  to  which  the  Berolution  and 
tfas  Protestant  sacccEsion  were  exposed,  we  naturally  think 
of  the  intriguea  of  the  exiled  family  and  of  the  court  of  St. 
Oermain'a.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  second  volume  of 
Haopherson's  original  papers;  but  though  they  must  be 
looked  at,  and  though  they  occasion^y  present  matter  of 
impMtenoe,  on  the  whole  they  disappoint  expectation. 
There  is  so  much  that  appears  difficult  to  understand,  and 
M  muoh  that  appears  not  worth  understanding,  that  a 
reader  laboun  on  with  renewed  disappointment,  and  con- 
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deserve  your  observatioii.  They  are  rerf  well  worth  read- 
ing, particularly  the  debate  in  the  oommODS :  the  case  was 
Tery  ably  argued,  and  the  speechea  are  well  given.  All  the 
proceedings,  and,  above  all,  the  final  representation  and  ad- 
dress of  the  lords  to  the  queen,  shoold  be  perused. 

The  first  question  was,  vdiether  Ashby  oonld  bring  an 
action  in  ^  cmtrU  of  law^  against  the  returning  officer,  for 
refusing  his  vote  at  an  election ; — ^the  House  of  Ck>mmons 
contended,  that  all  such  questions  were  only  cognisable  by 
themselves ; — and  the  second,  whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  commit  to  prison,  as  they  had  done,  those  per- 
sons who  violated,  what  they  had  themselves  declared  to  be, 
the  privileges  ci  their  house. 

Some  of  the  fiiBt  lawyers  and  statesmen  that  our  country 
has  produced  were  actively  engaged  in  these  transactions. 
The  questions  were  curious  and  important^  and  the  discus- 
sions that  took  place  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  reader  through 
such  a  variety  of  particulars  connected  with  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  our  oountry,  thai  I  cannot  but  recommend 
them  to  your  perusaL 

The  dispute  between  the  two  houses  grew  so  Tiolent  and 
irremediable,  that  the  queen,  after  intimating  that  she  agreed 
(and  yery  properly)  with  the  lords,  thought  it  best  to  pro- 
rogue and  soon  after  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

Again ;  the  proceedings  on  the  bill  for  preventing  occa- 
sional conformity  should  be  noted :  they  are  connected  with 
the  progress  of  our  religious  libertiea^  exemplifying  com- 
pletely the  different  language  that  will  be  held,  the  different 
reasonings  that  will  be  adopted,  by  those  who  are  satisfied 
to  leave  mankind,  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  at  liberty 
and  at  rest,  upon  points  of  religious  difference,  and  those 
who  are  very  improperiy  decorous  to  exalt  such  discussions 
into  questions  of  paramount  importance;  refreshing  and 
reviving  them  on  all  occasions,  and  keeping  each  of  the  con- 
tending sects  apart  fix)m  each  other,  known  by  their  proper 
badges  and  colours,  and  prevented  from  that  gradual  oon- 
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•lllktiou  Mid  flmniw  ob  former  aubjecis  of  religious  ani- 
moMty,  whioh  it  ia  the  natural  and  moat  salutary  e^ct  of 
time  aad  of  the  tnuineaa  of  human  life,  amid  the  pronperity 
wtd  improTement  of  uxdetf,  insensibly  to  produce. 

As  iuoh,  thwo  proecadlags  on  both  occasions,  for  the  qoes- 
tioa  was  twice  agitated,  are  very  instructive.  The  lords  and 
Binhop  Bumet,  i.  <.  the  Whig^  take  what  I  presume  to  call 
tho  part  of  tolenUon  and  good  sense ;  and  the  commons, 
and  Sir  J.  Paokington,  i.  e.  the  Tories,  assert  the  cause,  as 
thoy  nippowd,  of  all  true  religion  and  all  sound  policy. 

In  the  next  parliament,  which  was  a  Whig  parliament, 
and  met  in  October,  1709,  we  find,  and  cannot  be  surprised 
to  6nd,  a  regular  and  solemn  debate  in  the  lords  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  danger  of  the  church.  The  debate  and  the  pro- 
clamation that  followed  against  the  aathors  and  spreaders  of 
any  inch  seditious  and  scandalous  report  as  the  danger  of 
the  church,  is  characteristic  of  the  age,  and,  in  some  respects, 
of  human  nature  in  every  age.  There  is  nothing  so  valu- 
able, and  therefore  nothing  about  which  men  can  be  so 
easily  alarmed,  as  religion.  Fear,  from  its  very  nature,  is 
deaf  to  every  argument  and  blind  to  every  &ct.  There  is 
no  situation,  therefore,  in  which  good  men  so  readily  deceive 
themselves,  and  designing  men  so  easily  deceive  others,  as  in 
any  case  of  possible  alarm  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  the 
sa^y  of  a  religious  establishment 

This  imperl^ct  description  of  the  reign  of  Anne  may  serve. 
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principles  and  feelings  can  still  be  comprdiended  by  oiuv 
selves^  and  are,  in  many  respects,  not  at  all  different  from 
our  own.  It  is  importmt,  because  the  preralency  of  France 
in  the  politics  of  Europe  was  the  question  at  issue  abroad, 
and  the  Bucoess  of  the  Revolution  the  question  in  suspense 
at  home;  no  greater  could  well  occur.  We  see,  unhappily, 
iu  our  own  times,  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  ascendancy 
of  that  military  nation;  and  if  the  queen  had  found  means 
to  restore  her  &mily  to  the  throne,  and  if  the  Bevolution 
had  failed,  the  world  had  been  deprived  of  one  salutary 
example,  almost  the  only  one,  the  example  of  a  great  national 
effort — ^the  Revolution  of  1688,  made,  and  successfidly  made^ 
in  resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  in  defence  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty;  and  been  deprived,  too,  of  the  no  less  salutary 
example  of  a  natioo,  happy  and  prosperous  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury, to  a  degree  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of 
mankind ;  and  this,  not  on  account  of  any  particular  indul- 
gence of  nature  to  its  soil  or  climate,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  constitution  of  its  government;  chiefly,  because  while 
the  executive  power  was  sufficiently  strong,  the  people  were 
not  without  their  due  share  in  the  legislature ;  and  neither 
the  monarch  nor  the  aristocracy  armed  with  any  powers  in- 
consistent with  the  honest  industry  and  virtuous  indepen- 
dence of  the  lower  orders. 

I  must  observe  while  I  am  concluding,  that  it  will  require 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  understand  the  interior  poli- 
tics of  this  reign. 

The  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  though  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other  at  their  extreme  points,  were  almost  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  intermediate  trimmers  and 
shufflers  of  every  description.  Men  of  very  discordant 
principles  were  often  mixed  up  in  the  same  cabinet.  The 
queen  was  a  decided  Tory,  and  was  always  anxious  to  collect, 
or  retain,  as  many  Tories  around  her  as  possible.  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin  were  originally  Tories,  but  were 
obliged  gradually  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  Whigs, 
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from  the  nattm  of  the  contest  in  vfaidi  tfaej  -were  engaged. 
Harlejr  and  BoUngbroke  were  at  first  the  fnends  of  Marl- 
borough, and  employed  hj  him.  On  one  account  or  anotlMr, 
it  IB  impoBsible  for  yon  to  undeistand  Uie  reign,  unleas  yon, 
in  the  first  plaoe,  note  down  the  different  Tory  and  Whig 
parliaments,  the  different  Btni^les  between  the  queen  and 
her  miniBteri,  and  compare  them  with  the  meaBuree  of 
gOTemment  at  home,  and  the  nc^otiationa  for  peace  and  the 
military  morementa  abroad.  You  will  not  do  this  bo  readily 
as  yon  may  anppose,  and  till  it  is  done,  a  great  air  of  oon- 
&Bion  will  hang  over  the  whole  scene. 

Since  I  wrote  this  leotnre,  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough has  been  pabliahed  by  Mr.  Coxe,  and  what  I  have 
juat  teoommended  as  a  necessary  labour  of  some  toil  and 
difficulty,  is  become  comparatively  eaay  and  agreeable.  Hie 
marements  of  the  Whig  leaden  are  not  yet,  as  I  conceive, 
property  explained ;  they  will  probably  be  made  more  intelli- 
gible by  the  expected  history  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  but 
in  the  meantime,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  it  will  be  impoe- 
■ible  to  appreciate  the  politics  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  without 
the  study  of  this  very  welcome,  entertaining,  and  valuable 
irork  of  Mr.  Coxe. 


NOTES. 

I. 

I)vke  of  MarOxrougiu 

I  CANNOT  avoid  remarking  that  this  illnstrioai  man  sever  had  tiie  advantage 
of  a  liberal  education ;  his  son,  indeed,  the  hope  of  his  house,  was  admitted 
at  this  nniversity ;  was  cut  off  in  early  life,  and  is  buried  in  KingVt  Chapel ; 
but  he  was  himself  removed  at  the  age  of  twelve  firom  the  care  erf  a  clergy- 
man, introduced  to  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  from  the  fint 
initiated  in  all  the  pleasures  and  political  intrinies  of  what  was  then  a  very 
unsettled  and  licentious  court ;  and  though  this  education  might  certaiidy 
furnish  the  fine  understanding  of  Marlborough  with  that  quidc  insight  into 
human  character,  and  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called, 
for  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  it  may  surely  be  affirmed  that  the  school  In 
which  he  was  thus  bred  up,  even  from  his  boyish  days,  was  not  likely  to 
elevate  his  mind  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  real  interests  of  mankind,  or 
to  exalt  his  feelings  above  that  love  of  personal  consequence,  which  is  so 
strong  a  principle  of  action  in  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  which  it  is  <mly 
for  letters  and  philosophy  properly  to  soften  and  subdue. 

It  may  be  natural  for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  participating  in  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  education,  somewhat  to  overstate  its  influence  in 
fitting  men  to  be  statesmen  and  the  benefactors  of  their  species.  Such  happy 
effects  are  not  always  visible  in  our  young  men  of  rank  and  consequence ; 
but  many  seeds  must  be  sown  to  raise  one  flower  so  precious,  and  it  may  4it 
least  be  said  that  men  who  have  not  liberalised  their  sentiments,  and  enrictiad 
their  minds,  at  the  proper  season  of  advancing  manhood  by  meditation  acd 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  have  put  on  early  the  hamen 
of  the  world  or  of  official  situations  such  men,  it  may  sarely  be  said,  axe 
found  invariably  to  fail  on  all  great  oocasionB — on  all  occasions  where  objects 
of  national  polroy  are  intermixed  with  the  great  interests  ef  human  nature, 
where  wisdom  is  required  and  not  cunning,  and  where  the  most  genenms 
magnanimity  is,  as  on  audi  eccastons  it  always  is,  tiie  sonndest  pmdeDoe. 

IL 

Ahothbr  suhject  that  excited  a  conriderable  ferment  in  the  mttion  was  the 
commercial  treaty  that  had  been  attempted  with  Frsnoe  at  the  conclusion  ef  . 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  principle  of  the  treaty  was  to  open  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  by  removing  as  much  as  possible  the  reciprocal 
duties.  But  the  merchants  and  trading  companies  took  the  alarm.  The 
public  opinion,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs,  overpowered  the  influence  of 
the  ministers,  and  the  bill  by  which  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  com- 
mercial  treaties  were  to  be  sanctioned,  was  lost 

The  MTguments  whidi  prevailed  on  this  occasion  weie,  that  in  1674a  cam- 
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niltM  of  the  dni  «bl*  mncliuili  had  ci 
with  Fnnc*  ;  uid  thai  it  ippHred,  wc  loi 
bflt. 

Again;  tlial  ve  ahonldlou  DDrtrmds  witli  Portugil  hy  the  pnfercDce  gircD 
b>  ths  Fmcfa  vioei ;  and  tbaL  ihc  tiade  U  Ponngal  wu  JDialoable. 

Theie  naaaninga  proceeded  npon  tbe  inppDutioa  ihat  no  bade  wilh  bd; 
coantiy  vai  baneficiali  unlsi  w«  ciportrd  U  that  coUDtij  more  Talue  in  goodi 
than  WB  imported,  and  ton»eqnsiitly  teceiifd  the  diBeitnce  in  money,  which 
wai  coDiidend  u  the  mniura  of  the  profit,  and  wu  called  "  having  the 
balance  of  the  tiade  in  ont  (aroar."  Bat  the  whole  of  lliii  principle  of  the 
balance  of  trade  haa  baenahown  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  a  miitake. 

It  wa>  alio  atgned,  that  linee  onr  ReTOlalion  the  French  bad  let  np  t!ie 
woollen  trade,  and  no  longer  took  ovt  woollena,  and  we  bad  let  np  tbe  liik 
trade,  and  no  longer  took  iheir  lilki ;  and  the  inference  wai,  not  that  both 
nation!  bad  done  Tery  nDWJMly,  bad  each  rer;  improperly  eDdearouied  to 
contend  with  the  natural  adTanlagei  of  the  other,  and  that  the  eooDtr  a  mis- 
taken riTalahip  of  thia  kind  wai  at  an  end  the  better  ;  but  the  inrerence  WRS 
tbia,  that  EDsland  had  thui  aaved  and  gained  Tatt  lami  of  money,  and  had 
em[Joyed  an  infinite  nnmber  of  artlGcen,  who  wonld  he  reduced  to  beggary 
if  the  importation  of  French  good)  were  allowed,  becanta  the  French  had 
their  work  done  for  lew  money,  and  coiueqnently  would  lell  their  conmiodi- 
tlet  cheaper  (Cob.  1212). 

I  mention  theae  partienlni  for  the  nke  of  reeommendiDg  to  your  attention, 
ai  I  hare  before  drae,  the  itadj  of  political  Monomy,  the  writing!  of  Adam 
Smith. 

Slatennen  and  nation*  may  be  diatingniihed  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
grand  leading  prindidea  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  ;  bnt  they  mrgit  alio  be 
diitingniihed  tar  their  knowledge  of  the  great  leading  principlei  on  which 
their  agricultnre  and  manuiactnni,  their  commerce,  foreign  and  domeitic, 
depend.  Their  progteaa,  however,  in  the  latt  sahjecti  of  reflection  had  been 
ItH  than  in  the  former ;  for  it  lO  happena  that  the  first  impreuiona  and  moat 
natural  condnaiona  of  the  mind  on  all  inch  quealioni  are  erroneous  Tbe 
public,  tbeivfore,  always  have  been,  and  mnit  alwaya  be  expected  to  remain, 
liabla  to  the  moat  larioua  miiapprehenaiona  of  tbeir  altimale  inteceita  in 
aSur*  of  thii  natnre,  la  our  own  country,  however,  aince  the  publication  of 
The  Wealth  of  NaUoni,  onr  ilaleimen,  and  all  peraona  of  regular  education, 
'         '         rendered  totally  ineicusable  if  ihey  no  lonjier  unieral.nnd  the  i     ' 
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of  knowledge  on  thete  labjects  liai  now  boon  for  mbm  tiiM  diitinctly  TinUc* 
all  such  more  intelligent  men  Hato  full  at  much  letaon  to  be  enooniaged  at 
any  of  their  fellow  labooren  in  tlie  Mrnee  of  mankind. 

III. 
MoMover  Paptn^  and  Botciytrdb'f  LtUtr  to  WpMam. 

Thb  Hanover  Papen  for  1711  are  interettbg,  at  are  tlie  Stnart  Pman  for 
1712»  containing  (among  otbtf  partieolars)  the  calomniea  that  were  then  pro* 
pagated  againit  Lord  Somer^  Prince  Eogoie,  Duke  of  lIadbeimM|h»  Ac 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  Pretender  had  to  itmgple  leemt  to 
have  been  his  religion.  The  scheme  in  contemphtion  was^  if  poetible,  to  have 
called  him  over  in  the  lifetime  of  hit  titter,  Qoeen  Anne»  and  in  thit  manner 
to  have  gradually  introduced  him  to  the  throne.  The  Hanover  Pftpert  of 
1713  are  somewhat  curioas,  so  are  the  Stoart  Papers  of  1714. 

To  each  of  these  sets  of  papers  thers  is  a  tort  of  ditsertation  pvefixed,  which 
may  be  always  read. 

In  the  course  of  these  papers,  the  merit  of  Harley  appears  (840, 879) ;  he 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  agents  for  the  Stoarts  at  never  entitled 
to  their  confidence ;  and  it  it  on  thit  di^cnett  and  hetitation«  and  the  proba- 
bility that  it  arose  from  a  secret  wish  to  serve  the  House  of  Hanover,  that  the 
chief  part  of  this  merit  must  be  left  to  depend* 

After  these  papers  have  been  consulted,  Bolmgbroke^s  letter  to  Sir  W. 
Wyndham  shoidd  be  read,  not  merely  at  a  cnriout  document  from  a  mott 
celebrated  man,  relative  to  the  most  important  coneemt  of  thit  period,  but  at 
one  of  the  classic  productions  of  our  literature,  and  at  the  bett  qpecimen  of 
an  exculpatory  narrative  that  can  be  found  in  our  language.  No  better 
model  can  be  offered  than  this,  to  those  who  would  wish  to  form  a  style  of 
all  others  the  best  fitted  for  statesmen,  whether  speaking  in  the  senate  or 
writing  in  the  closet ;  the  best  fitted,  because  it  it  of  dl  others  the  most 
adapted  to  convey  information  to  the  man  of  business,  and  delight  to  the  man 
of  real  and  matured  taste ;  nothing  superfluous  in  the  ornaments,  nothing 
unmeaning  in  the  expressions ;  the  whole  clear,  natural,  and  easy,  moving 
on  with  a  rapidity  which  never  slackens  and  a  spirit  which  never  languishes, 
and  scarcely  suffering  the  reader  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  exact  truth  or 
propriety  of  the  matter  that  is  delivered. 

IV. 

L^e  and  Condvei  of  Ike  Dtichen  qf  MarOtorcmgk. 

This  publication  contains  a  detail,  chiefly  of  the  duchesses  merits  with  the 
queen  ;  but  it  is  still  not  without  reference,  and  sometimes  important  reference, 
to  the  opinions  of  the  times,  and  the  changes  that  took  place  ;  and  it  is  valuap 
ble  as  giving  incidentally  a  general  notion  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
Anne,  during  a  very  singuhir  era  of  the  English  history. 

The  style  and  thoughts  indicate  a  clear,  rapid,  able  mind,  and  are  those  of 
one  bred  in  courts,  and  used  to  the  worid  and  its  business.  It  is  not  fiivour- 
able  to  King  William,  still  less  to  Queen  Mary,  and  shows  very  strongly  the 
bias  of  Qaeen  Anne's  mind  to  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  Toriei.  On 
the  whole,  it  it  not  long,  sometimes  important,  and  always  entertaining. 
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"Whi*  |nit7,"MjiEDms,"iii  impartial  patriot  bthataign  of  King  Wil- 
liam  or  Qiuien  Anne,  would  hare  cIidmii  amid  then  opporila  viewa,"  viewi 
which  he  italei, "  may  peihapi  to  lome  appear  hard  to  ditcnnine." 

In  ihs  old  nUtiaa  nf  thna  cMBfi  (tha  cdilisaQf  IIM)  wb*  fbnnd  the 
fbllo-wing  icnteliceiirbk)!  inrolTM  a  eonitdeiatioB  whkh  would  hSTe  enabled 
■nj  ancli  imputial  patriot  to  detaniise^  without  all  tha  di9k«Itj  whidt  Hi. 
Horns  mppoiea.  '■For  07  fot,"  mji  Mr.  Bme,  "I  mMem  Ubnty  ta 
nluable  a,  bleiaiDg  in  (adetj-,  that  irtatarcr  bnmra  ita  pngma  and  aeen- 
ritj  aa  team  be  too  tmdlj-  duridied  17  ereiT  one  who  if  a  Iotct  of  human 

Thii  pongiuh  Mr.  Home  afltrwanb  don^t  proper  to  opimpe  ;  Ihatk' 
ing.  peihapa,  Uiat  it  wsuld  opar  hot  a  btenrj  floniiih,  coming  from  ■ 
writer  who  ni  con^dered  aa  the  apologiit  of  tha  Staarla  ;  or  loiing,  perhaps, 
aa  he  gnw  older,  thMt  qvieknea  of  i^mpathj  hj  which  aentimenU  in  bTcat 
of  libertj  an  ao  h^gil;  reodand  dear  to  na  in  all  ths  eariia  itagea  of  onr 
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ASTSn^ — UNION  OF  BNGLAND  AND  BOOTLAHD. 

The  great  domestic  event  by  which  the  reign  of  Anne  Tvas 
distinguished  was  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland.  I  am  Tery  deorons  to  recommend  this  subject 
to  your  diligence  and  reflection. 

I  will  make  a  few  ofaBenrationfl^  and  endeayour  to  convey  to 
you  some  general  idea  of  the  interest  which  belongs  to  it 

England  has  been  oosmected  with  Scotland,  wiUi  Ireland, 
with  America.  In  eadx  of  these  relations  a  sort  of  termi- 
nation and  cri«a  has  ai  last  taken  place.  In  Scotland  we 
adopted  the  measure  of  an  union  under  the  immediate  appre- 
hoQsion  of  a  rebellion;  in  Irdand,  after  a  rebellion,  which 
had  but  too  nearly  torn  the  two  countries  assunder ;  in  Ame- 
rica the  rebellion  was  successful,  and  we  lost  the  country  for 
ever.  We  have  still  another  coimtry  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  the  unmense  continent 
of  India. 

The  political  questions  that  arise  from  the  connection  of 
nations  with  each  other  seem  to  me  amcHig  the  greatest  that 
history  or  that  human  affidrs  can  ever  pres^it  to  you.  Such 
connections  of  different  nations  have  often  occurred,  and  will 
never  cease  to  occur  in  the  annala  of  mankind.  Spain  has 
been  connected  with  Portugal;  both  kingdoms  with  South 
America;  France  with  America  and  the  West  Indies;  the 
House  of  Austria  with  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  By  prox- 
imity of  situation  or  by  colonisation,  kingdoms  have  been, 
and  always  will  be,  vitally  dependent  on  the  conduct  of  each 
other.    The  duties  that  hence  arise  are  often  very  difi&cult, 
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the  best  ij-stenu  of  policy  not  obvious.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  and  would  it  Btitl  be  for  mankind,  if  eomething 
more  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  either  had  been  or  oonld 
yet  be  introduoed  into  the  cabinet^  of  their  rulen,  and  into 
their  own  mieguided  undergtandings  and  selfish  minds. 

It  is  very  true  that  when  philoeophy  has  exhibited  all  its 
reasonings  and  exhausted  all  its  efforts,  it  ia  very  true  that 
the  moet  setioua  difBculties  will  still  remain  on  suli^ecta  like 
tbeoe ;  that  the  interest  of  connected  nations  cannot  be  entirely 
reoonoled,  nor  their  separate  wishes  be  gratified.  Nations 
must  often  be  reduced  to  compound  with  evils,  and  at  last  to 
make  raoh  saorificefl  as  are  necessarily  accompanied  with  mor- 
tifioation  and  regret;  but  it  is  for  political  wisdom  to  encoun- 
ter and  reconcile  men  to  these  evils,  to  proclaim  aloud  that 
on  these  occasions  nothing  has  happened  at  variance  with 
the  common  necessities  of  our  imperfect  state. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  nations  can  never  submit  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  situation  in  time,  or  with  any  grace  or 
good  humour.  Human  life,  however,  at  every  turn,  and  in 
every  stage  of  it,  is  continually  requiring  from  us  a.  wisdom 
of  this  melancholy  cast.  It  is  the  great  discipline  to  which 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world  has  subjected  us  through 
all  the  successive  changes  of  our  state,  and  all  the  affecting 
relations  of  our  domestic  feelings,  from  in&ncy  to  the  grave. 
On  all  such  occasions,  on  the  small  scale  of  our  social  connec- 
wliat  reliites  to  oiirselvea,  we  submit  to  ]i< 
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80  impressive.  We  are  therefore  fretful,  ill-humoured,  out- 
rageous; we  contend  against  reason,  philosophy,  and  nature 
itself;  forget  the  great  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us ;  and  after  wasting  our  blood  and 
treasure  to  no  purpose,  we  at  last  sit  down  fiednt  and  ex- 
hausted, abandon  our  vain  projects  only  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pursue  them,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  reasoners  of  a 
succeeding  age  to  show  how  egregious  has  been  our  folly,  and 
how  blind  our  fury. 

The  leading  principles  that  belong  to  subjects  of  this  nature 
have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  and  to  the  assent  of  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  mankind  in  two  different  modes,  by 
experience  and  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophers. 

When  nations  are  connected  with  each  other,  they  can 
find  causes  of  offence  and  hostiUty  in  three  different  points : 
in  their  religion,  their  laws  and  customs,  their  trade  and  ma- 
nu&ctures. 

Now  experience  has  tolerably  well  taught  mankind  (how- 
ever slowly),  that  with  respect  to  the  two  former,  toleration  is 
the  best  and  only  policy;  that  it  is  best  to  suffer  colonies  or 
inferior  nations  to  retain  their  own  particular  creeds  and  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  religion,  and  their  own  particular  modes 
of  administering  justice  in  civil  or  criminal  matters;  that  im- 
provements may  be  proposed  to  them,  but  not  enforced ;  that 
till  they  can  be  properly  enlightened,  they  must  be  left  to  in- 
dulge their  own  particular  notions. 

But  on  the  last  question,  of  trade  and  manu&ctures,  the 
world  is  entirely  indebted  to  the  labom's  of  the  French 
writers  on  political  economy,  and  to  the  works  of  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith.  It  is  from  these  two  last  distinguished 
masters  of  political  science  that  this  country  more  particu- 
larly has  acquired  any  enlarged  views  which  it  possesses  on 
such  extensive  and  difficult  subjects;  and  an  acquaintance 
with  their  doctrines  is  indispensably  necessary  before  we  can 
approach  any  such  questions  as  the  unions  of  kingdoms  or 
the  management  of  colonies. 

VOL.  IL  « 
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To  illiMtnte  this  part  of  my  Hubject;  a  reader  of  bistoiy 
will  BBC  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  from  the  first  period  of 
the  ezistenoe  of  Btatesmen,  proceed  upon  the  suppoation  that 
natioDB  could  only  be  enriched  by  vhat  is  called  the  baUnoe 
of  trade;  i.  e.  if  England  bus  sent  to  Portugal  a  greater 
Tolne  of  manu&otaree  than  she  received  of  win^  that  Portu- 
gal must  pay  the  difTereuce  in  bullion,  and  that  this  bnllion 
waa  the  meaanre  of  the  adrantage  which  England  derived 
from  this  trade.  Mr.  Hmne  has  an  essay  on  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  another  on  the  jealonsy  of  trade;  and,  after  sue- 
cesflilly  eombatiDg  the  natural  retusouings  of  mankind  on 
these  BoliieotB,  he  conoludee  thus; — "I  shall,  therefore, 
vetUure  to  acknowledge  that  not  only  as  a  man,  but  aa  a 
Britiah  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itselC  I  am  at  least 
certain  that  Oraot  Britain  and  all  those  nations  would  flourish 
more  did  their  sovereigns  and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged 
and  benevolent  sentiments  towards  each  other." 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  reasoner  wonld  at  ^is 
lime  of  day  think  it  necessary  to  say  that  "  he  would  venture 
to  acknowledge" — the  labours  of  Hume  and  Smith  have  been 
SO  &r  sncceesfiilj  and  he  wonld  not  "venture  to  acknow- 
ledge," but  he  would  affirm  without  hesitation.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  a 
mistake,  and  tliat  nations  are  necessarily  benefited  by  any 
commorcial  intercourse,  of  whatever  kind,  proi 
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thing  that  philosophy  can  prescribe^  or  human  affidn  admit 
o^  be  at  once  accomplished. 

But  the  conduct  and  even  the  reaaonings  of  mankind  have 
on  all  such  occasions  been  widely  different,  and  the  result 
has  been  at  all  times  &tal  to  their  happiness. 

We  will  take  the  simplest  case,  that  of  a  mother  country 
and  her  colonies.  The  religion  has  been  here  generally  the 
same,  and  laws  and  customs  similar;  in  these  points  there 
was  little  room  for  mistakes.  But  in  que6ti<His  of  trade  and 
commerce  greater  opportunity  for  errors  was  afforded^  and 
the  mistakes  committed  have  in  &ct  been  very  numerous  and 
important.  The  most  narrow  jealousy,  the  most  bh'^ting 
systems  of  superintendence  and  control,  have  been  continu- 
ally exercised;  no  market  allowed  to  the  colonies  till  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  mother  country  were  first  secured; 
no  manu^tures  to  be  imported,  nor  even  to  be  used,  but 
those  that  came  from  the  land  and  labour  of  the  parent 
state;  and  if  ill-humour  in  the  colonies  was  the  consequence, 
troops  were  to  be  sent,  and  a  policy,  ultimately  injiurious  to 
both  countries,  was  to  be  supported  by  force. 

In  other  cases  that  have  occurred,  cases  of  connected 
nations,  as  the  real  difficulties  have  been  greater,  the  mistakes 
have  been  still  more  midtiplied  and  fatal.     For  instance  : — 

Two  nations  may  be  completely  connected  together  by 
proximity  of  situation^  and  yet  be,  by  fortune,  placed  under 
different  governments;  England  and  Scotland,  for  instance: 
each  kingdom  possessing  an  independent  sovereignty,  and 
therefore  each  strongly  affected  by  all  those  associations  of 
national  dignity  and  ancient  renown  which  are  so  immedi- 
ately derived  firom  the  noblest  and  best  feelings  of  our 
nature.  This  is  the  most  difficult  case  of  all.  Nations  thus 
situated  are  of  all  others  the  most  unfortunately  situated, 
particularly  the  inferior  nation ;  and  what  a  reasoner  would 
even  now,  at  the  present  day,  propose,  would,  in  a  case  like 
this,  be  accompanied  with  the  most  intolerable  difficulties,— 
difficulties  such  as  the  worst  passions  and  the  best  passions 
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of  our  nature  would  equally  couspire  to  render  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

In  the  first  place,  nations  bo  dtuated  will  be  in  a  state  of 
eternal  hoetitity  with  each  other  j  not  only  of  hostility,  but  of 
petty  war&re;  and  they  will  not  only  have  their  own  quarrala 
to  ai^UBt,  but  the  inferior  state  wiD  attach  itself  to  some 
third  state  for  the  benefit  of  its  assistance;  and  thus  become 
the  tool  of  the  one,  and  the  victim  of  the  other. 

For  evila  like  thne,  the  firet  remedy  that  might  be  at- 
tempted would  be  a  federal  tmion;  that  is,  each  country  to 
retain  its  own  legislature,  but  both  to  have  the  same  king  or 
executive  power.  This  sort  of  federal  union  took  place  by 
tba  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
our  James  I.  The  aame  was  in  later  years  understood  to  bo 
the  situation  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  admitted  by  our 
government  only  at  a  very  late  period.  Now  this  alteration, 
this  federal  union,  will  be  on  the  whole  beneficial,  but  not  a 
remedy.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  legislatures  may  dis- 
agree, and  it  will  always  be,  therefore,  the  labour  of  the 
superior  or  more  powerful  country  to  influence  by  bribes  the 
legislature  of  the  inferior,  to  render  all  such  disagreement 
impomible;  and  this  will  be  the  source  of  et«mal  indigna- 
tion to  all  the  intelligent  and  independent  men  of  the  state 
that  is  thus  corrupted  and  ruled. 

Again :  the  inferior  country  (meaning  by  siiperior  and  infe- 
rior the  more  or  less  powei'ful)  will  appear  to  itself  of  less 
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admit  the  inferior  state  to  no  markets,  no  colonies^  no  sources 
of  affluence  which  are  within  its  own  influence;  n^ect  the 
laws  of  the  inferior  state,  corrupt  its  statesmen,  perhaps  inter- 
fere with  its  religion,  and  in  short  exhibit  an  abuse  of  power 
in  every  possible  mode  and  direction. 

Of  this  situation  of  thmgs  the  natural  crisis  is  either  a  sort 
of  civil  war  and  a  total  rupture,  or  the  application  of  a  new 
remedy,  the  measure  of  an  incorporating  union. 

This  last  would  have  been  always  the  best  expedient,  but  it 
would  not  have  appeared  so  to  those  concerned.  The  supe- 
rior state  would  have  conceived  that  it  was  thus  called  upon 
to  give  away  its  affluence,  and  injure  the  sources  of  its  own 
prosperity;  the  inferior,  that  it  was  to  lose  its  sovereignty, 
independence,  and  dignity;  see  its  nobles  and  aristocracy 
resort  to  the  capital;  and  feel  most  of  the  evils  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  as  inseparable  from  a  federal  union, 
without  any  adequate  return.  A  century  would  probably 
elapse  before  time  had  produced  its  happy  effects  on  both 
kingdoms;  and,  depriving  the  one  of  its  insolence,  and  the 
other  of  its  unreasonableness,  put  each  into  possession  of  all 
the  benefits  which  natmre,  from  their  different  soil  and  climate, 
evidently  intended  for  both. 

Of  principles  like  these,  and  of  situations  like  these,  we  see 
a  full  exemplification,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  in  the  rela- 
tive history  of  Scotland  and  England.  Nothing  can  be  more 
afflicting  than  the  evils  of  the  first  situation,  that  of  entire 
independence  of  each  other.  Tyranny,  injustice,  lawless  am- 
bition in  the  superior  state,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  Ed- 
ward I.,  on  a  large  scale ;  on  a  smaller,  devastations,  cruelties, 
unceasing  alarm,  malignity,  and  revenge,  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  border  laws  and  the  border  wars.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreadful  than  both  these  consequences,  particularly  the 
latter,  the  border  wars.  Never  sure  was  the  art  by  which 
poetry  is  distinguished,  the  art  of  withdrawing  the  repulsive 
and  presenting  the  attractive  parts  of  a  picture,  displayed  in 
a  manner  so  striking,  as  in  reconciling  to  our  imagination,  aa 
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the  gTMt  miiutral  of  tba  north  has  dona,  the  manudera  and 
flHOB  troopon,  the  inroads  and  outi-agee,  of  these  imhaj^j 
times. 

These  evils  of  etsrasl  wsr&te  and  ferocious  depredation 
oould  not  but  be  deplored  even  by  our  fierce  anceattav  at  the 
time;  nod  tbnmi^  the  whole  history  of  En^and  and  Soot- 
land  tbra«  aeeiBS  to  have  been  a  series  of  negotiations,  with 
au  intent,  if  pooible,  to  t«rtuinate  such  calamitiee  by  an 
union  of  the  two  orowna 

The  marriage  of  the  two  royal  families  was  Irequently  pro- 
posed; sooMtimea  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Sut  after 
all,  the  union  of  the  crowns  took  place  not  till  the  reign  of 
our  James  L,  a  late  period;  and  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
not  till  tlte  rdgn  erf  Queen  Anne.  It  was  then  only  accom- 
idished  by  floroe  and  fraud ;  no  iucurable  are  the  bad  pas^ons, 
so  impiaotioabla  aro  sometimes  the  good  pasGiona,  of  our 
nature ;  so  perverse  are  the  solfish  interests  and  temporary 
reasonings  of  mankind 

Having  proposed  these  general  principles  to  your  con- 
sideiation,  I  must  now  endeavour  to  draw  your  attention 
to  Uie  more  parUeular  circumatances  that  attended  the 

There  was  a  book  published  by  Defoe ;  it  has  been  since 
.  republished,  and  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed. 

The  name  of  Deibe  ia  already  &iuiiiar  and  even  dear  to 

.  tliuuL'h  nut  oil  aiJL'oiiiit  u 
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rials  and  composition  of  that  attractive  produotioD,  which  has 
given  to  its  author  immortality^  and  to  the  hours  of  our  child- 
hood those  sensations  of  eager  interest  and  innocent  delight 
which  may  even  now  be  remembered  with  envy  and  I'egret 

In  the  book  of  Defoe,  the  life  given  of  him  should,  how- 
ever, be  read ;  and  there  is  a  preface^  which  should  also  be 
looked  over. 

There  is  a  general  history,  too,  of  the  unions  that  were  at 
different  times  attempted  prior  to  the  reign  of  Anne;  and  thi« 
part  of  the  work  is  yqtj  illustrative  of  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made. 

The  point  more  particularly  to  be  adverted  to  is  the  union 
that  was  attempted,  in  1604,  by  our  James  L;  a  monarch 
whom  it  must  be  confessed  we  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
respecting,  but  who,  on  this  occasion,  almost  realised  his  own 
amusing  pretensions,  and  displayed  a  decisive  superiority 
over  his  parliament  and  his  people  in  the  mysteries  of  his 
state-craft,  as  he  called  it,  or  in  a  knowledge  of  their  best 
political  interests  and  iQtimate  happiness. 

But  this  part  of  the  subject  (and  for  the  general  purposes 
of  instruction  it  is  an  important  one)  is  executed  in  far  the 
most  complete  manner  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who,  when  the  question 
of  an  union  with  Ireland  came  under  the  consideration  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  make  a  report  on  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland* 
In  this  work,  which  is  worth  reading,  there  is  a  review  not 
only  of  the  leading  fects  in  the  histories  of  the  two  countries 
which  led  to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  but  a  review  of 
the  \inion  that  was  really  proposed  by  James  I.,  with  the 
reasonings  in  England  and  Scotland  on  the  subject,  and  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  measure.  We  have  a  speech  of 
the  great  Bacon  on  the  subject,  and  another  by  James,  which 
are  in  the  second  volume;  the  volume  containing  those  docu- 
ments on  which  the  firat  is  founded. 

I  must  also  refer  you  back  to  the  debates  which  are  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  Cobbett     You  have  here  not  only 
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Sftcon'a  apeecb,  but  ui  acoount  of  the  objections  insisted 
npoa  b^  lame  of  the  members  of  the  commons ;  and  tbere 
an  bera  given  three  speeches  by  the  king ;  one  to  introduce 
the  union,  another  to  hasten  it,  a  third  to  explain  the  former; 
all  of  which  are  perfectly  worth  reading,  and  will  appear  (to 
titoae  who  make  due  allowances)  highly  creditable,  not  only 
to  the  dispoeition  of  the  king,  but  to  his  powers  of  mind. 
The  speeches  alluded  to,  particularly  Lord  Bacon's,  are  de- 
aerring  of  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  their  Bubject, 
but  as  illustrative  of  the  etate  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
the  reasonings  of  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  this  period — 
their  distinotneea,  gravity,  and  classical  learning — their  heavy 
manner,  strange  and  pedantic  perplexities,  and  weighty 
matter. 

But  the  nations  concerned  in  these  discussions  were  at  a 
wide  distance;  the  English,  more  particularly,  were  jealous, 
illiberal,  and  unreasonable,  and  it  is  to  them  rather  than  to 
the  Scotch  that  the  failure  of  the  project  is  to  be  imputed. 

Cromwell  and  his  officers,  more  accustomed  to  dispose  of 
difficulties,  soon  dispatehed  the  business  of  an  union  by  a  few 
vorda  in  an  ordinance,  giving  thirty  members  to  Scotland,  as 
its  part  of  the  general  representation,  enacting  a  free  inter- 
course of  goods,  and  abolishing  all  vassalage  and  superiorities. 
This  ordinance,  short  and  expeditious  as  it  may  be,  is  very 
ereditable  to  ite  authors,  for  the  important  points  are  seized 
1,  and  the  lust  re^hitiou  respecting  vasSiiluge  and  siipe- 
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houses  by  Charles,  and  oommissioDera  appointady  conferences 
held,  proposals  interchanged  and  discussed,  but  nothing  effec- 
tual could  be  accomplished. 

William  was  well  disposed,  both  from  the  eleration  of  his 
temperament  and  the  sagacity  of  his  understanding,  to  make 
every  effort  to  heal  the  divisions  and  oonsolidate  the  strength 
of  the  island.  Defoe  relates,  that  his  Mijesty  told  him,  **  he 
had  done  all  he  could  in  that  afBiir,  but  that  he  did  not  see  a 
temper  in  either  nation  that  looked  like  it;**  and  then  added, 
after  some  discourse,  ''that  it  might  be  done,  but  not  yet** 

William  was  continually  engrossed  by  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Europe,  which  required  his  time  and  presence  not 
only  in  the  cabinet  but  the  field ;  and  when  any  abatement 
is  to  be  made  from  the  character  of  this  illustrious  prince,  it 
is  in  the  government  of  Scotland  that  the  exceptionable  part 
of  his  conduct  is  to  be  found. 

William  was  guilty,  on  some  account  or  other,  of  the  com- 
mon fault  of  those  who  have  to  manage  a  connected  country 
— ^the  fiiult  of  confiding  in  statesmen  who  know,  as  it  is 
thought,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  how  to  transact  its 
business,  but  who  know  not  a  far  more  important  mystery — 
the  art  and  the  value  of  mild  government. 

William  was  himself  unfortunately  too  much  occupied  to 
teach  it  to  them,  or  rather  to  find  ministers  of  another  schooL 
The  result  was,  that  the  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
trieS;  under  his  reign,  were  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
There  is  a  chapter  in  Defoe  descriptive  of  the  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  both  kingdoms,  and  explanatory  of  the  circum- 
stances that  at  length  made  an  union  not  oidy  desirable,  but 
necessary.     It  is  not  long,  and  should  be  read. 

In  Mr.  Bruce's  work  there  is  an  account  of  the  revival  of 
the  plan  of  union  during  the  reign  of  William,  and  again  in 
the  first  years  of  Anne,  with  the  events  and  circumstances 
that  prevented  its  adoption  for  some  time. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  very  deserving  of  attention ;  but 
neither  of  these  works  will  give  the  reader  a  sufiSicient  idea 
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of  the  crisis  that  had  at  leugth  taken  place.  This  crisis  had 
been  occasioned  partly  by  harsh,  bad  government  on  the  part 
of  England,  and  partly  by  the  difficulties  and  evils  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  very  situation  of  the  two  countries. 
Ab  this  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject»  I  must  call  your  attention  to  it  very  particularly. 

A  good  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  crisis  from  the 
history  of  Belsham,  but  Laing  must  also  be  looked  at,  so  also 
must  the  appendix  to  Cobbett's  Debates;  for  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun  is  a  most  important  character  at  this  particular  period, 
and  his  speeches  and  motions  in  the  Scotch  paiiiament  may 
be  seen  in  this  appendix  to  Cobbett  more  readily  than  in  his 
works,  or  in  the  authorities  from  which  the  appendix  is  taken, 
books  that  may  not  always  be  met  with. 

I  have  hitherto  forborne  to  mention  the  history  of  Somer- 
ville  only  that  I  might  at  last  mention  it  as  a  regular  and 
full  statement  of  the  whole  subject,  which  must  be  read,  and 
that  more  than  once,  as  quite  necessary  to  the  fiill  compre- 
hension of  it 

The  books  I  have  mentioned,  Defoe,  Bruce,  Belsham,  Laing, 
the  appendix  to  Cobbett,  and  Somerville,  will  be  sufficient, 
taken  together,  but  none  of  them  singly ;  each  writer,  as  is 
often  the  case,  doing  more  justice  to  some  parts  of  the  subject 
than  is  done  by  his  fellow-labourers,  and  no  part  of  the  sub- 
ject being  without  its  curiosity  and  instruction.  The  crisis 
I  have  just  alluded  to  was  this;  you  must  observe  it. 

The  crown  of  England,  on  the  demise  of  Anne,  was  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Stuart  to  the  Protestant  line;  but  as 
Scotland  was  not  exactly  obliged  to  adopt  the  views  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  competent  to  dispose  of  her  own  crown  in 
whatever  manner  she  thought  best,  the  present  was  the 
moment,  in  the  apprehensions  of  Fletcher  and  the  Scotch 
patriots,  for  some  decisive. effi)rt  to  be  made  in  fe,vour  of  their 
country;  the  moment  when  an  opportunity  was  offered  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  either  to  be  independent,  and  have  a 
king  of  their  own,  or  to  make  such  provisions  for  its  com- 
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mercial  interests,  and  suoh  alterationa  in  its  constitution,  that 
even  if  the  king  were  the  same,  its  oounsels  should  no  longer 
be  guided  by  the  En^iah  miniatry,  and  Scotland  be  no 
longer  neglected,  as  they  thought^  inaulted,  and  sacrificed  on 
every  occasion  to  her  more  powerful  nei^bour. 

It  is  the  struggles  of  men  acting  with  views  like  theae^ 
and  in  times  like  these,  that  form  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  portion  of  this  subject  of  the  Union. 

These,  however,  are  not  to  be  fi>and  in  Defoe,  nor  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Bruce,  nor  sufficiently  in  Belsham,  nor  even  ia 
Laing^  but  they  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  Oobbett'a 
Debates,  where  the  speeches  and  motions  of  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  may  be  easily  found. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  you  should  form  some  notion  of 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the  complexion  of  his  mind,  the  nature 
of  his  views,  the  description  of  his  eloquence.  Men  like 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the  same  in  kind,  thou^  difierent  in 
degree,  are  always  existing  in  society ;  they  are  always  to  be 
found  armed  with  more  or  less  ability  and  influence  in  every 
inferior  country;  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  superior 
country ;  explaining,  discussing,  and  aggravating  its  oppres- 
sions ;  brooding  over  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  their  native 
land;  and  warmed  and  exasperated  to  madness,  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  king- 
doms; the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the  country  they 
love,  and  the  affluence  and  happiness  of  the  country  they 
hate ;  ready,  therefore,  to  propose  or  adopt  any  system  of 
policy  or  line  of  conduct,  if  it  seem  (however  slightly)  to  re 
move  from  their  eyes  that  odious  dependency  which  they 
consider  as  the  obvious  cause  of  all  the  evils  they  deplore. 
Men  of  this  character  should  be  studied  by  statesmen;  bat 
statesmen  and  men  in  authority  are  very  apt  entirely  to  neg- 
lect and  even  despise  them  and  their  efforts,  and  very  oftea 
to  confoimd  them  with  others,  daring  and  bad  men,  who  have 
all  their  faults,  but  who  have  not  their  virtues;  others  with 
whom  they  are  frequently  associated,  and  into  whose  company 
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and  even  friendship  they  are  but  too  easily  hurried  by  their 
own  enthusiasm,  and  still  more  often  driven  by  the  violent 
measures  and  insulting  menaces  of  the  rulers  of  the  superior 
countiy.  The  nature  of  everything  human  is  so  mixed  and 
blended,  the  good  with  the  evil,  that  we  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  we  should  find,  that  it  is  to  men  of  this  description, 
to  men  of  these  ardent  and  irregular  minds,  that  society  has 
been  indebted,  imperfect  as  are  their  chai*acters,  and  doubtful 
and  dangerous  and  calamitous  as  are  very  often  their  projects, 
for  many  of  its  favourable  changes.  There  is  a  certain  im- 
practicableness  in  their  temperaments,  and  superficial  dogma- 
tism in  their  understandings,  with  a  certain  fearlessness  as 
well  as  generosity  in  their  dispositions,  by  which  they  may 
be  known;  but  with  all  their  faults  they  would  not  be  per- 
haps ill  described  by  the  expressions  of  the  poet,  while,  giving 
not  only  a  character,  but,  as  he  conceived,  a  most  honourable 
character,  of  the  English  nation : — 

Stem  o*er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
B}'-  forms  un&shioned,  fresh  from  Nature^s  hand, 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  as  his 
coimtry  was  the  inferior  country;  as  England  had  conducted 
herself  with  the  usual  harshness,  ignorance,  and  illiberality  of 
the  superior  country;  and  as  the  times  in  which  he  lived  hap- 
pened to  be  of  a  critical  nature,  his  powers  were  called  forth, 
bis  heart  was  animated,  and  his  genius  was  kindled.  He 
became  the  hope,  the  pride,  and  the  director  of  a  small  but 
popular  party,  and  neither  regarding  England  nor  France, 
nor  the  Protestant  succession,  nor  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  but  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  Scotland;  it  was 
to  that  Scotland,  his  poor,  oppressed,  unfortunate  native  coun- 
try, to  its  prosperity,  happiness^  and  gloiy,  that  he  dedi- 
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cated  every  passion  of  his  soul,  and  every  faculty  of  hia 
being. 

Among  the  patriots  must  be  mentioned  Lord  Belbaven, 
whose  speeches  contain  much  more  of  what  is  properly  deno- 
minated eloquence  than  those  of  Fletcher,  and  who  would,  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  have  eclipsed  even  Fletcher  himself,  if 
his  patriotism  had  been  as  pure  and  unsuspected.  This  was, 
however,  not  the  case.  He  was  imderstood  at  the  time  to 
have  been  piqued  by  the  court  of  England,  and  was  believed 
to  have  held  correspondence  with  the  exiled  &mi]y  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Fletcher  and  the  patriots  had  no  sooner  perceived  that  the 
court  of  England  had  an  object  which  must  at  all  events  be 
accomplished — the  proper  adjustment  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  that  the  king  of  the  two  countries  might  be  the  same 
— than  they  instantly  set  about  forpiing  provisions  for  the 
interests  of  Scotland,  and  they  proposed  what  they  called  an 
Act  of  Security. 

From  the  clauses,  Nos.  1, 5,  6,  7, 9, 12, — (I  will  read  them 
immediately) — which  you  will  find  in  Cobbett's  Appendix, 
vol.  vi.,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  intended  act  was  of 
no  ordinary  nature.  It  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  crisis  I 
have  spoken  of.  It  was  meant,  and  it  was  indeed  avowed  by 
Fletcher  in  his  speeches  to  be  meant>  to  effect  the  following 
consequences  (see  page  25,  Appendix  to  Cobbett) : — "  They 
are  not  limitations,"  said  Fletcher,  "upon  any  prince  who 
shall  only  be  king  of  Scotland,  nor  do  they  any  way  tend  to 
separate  us  from  England,  but  they  are  calculated  merely  to 
this  end,  that  so  long  as  we  continue  to  be  tmder  the  same 
prince  with  our  neighbour  nation,  we  may  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  English  counsels  and  ministers ;  that  the  nation 
may  not  be  impoverished  by  an  expensive  attendance  at 
court,  and  the  force  and  exercise  of  our  government  may  be, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  within  ourselves,  by  which  means  trade, 
manu^ctures,  and  husbandty  will  flourish,  and  the  affisiirs  of 
the  nation  be  no  longer  neglected,  as  they  have  been  hitherto. 
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These  are  the  ends  to  which  all  the  limitations  are  directed, 
that  English  counsels  may  not  hinder  the  acts  of  our  par- 
liaments from  receiving  the  royal  assent ;  that  we  may  not 
be  engaged  without  our  consent  in  the  quarrels  they  may 
have  with  other  nations;  that  they  may  not  obstruct  the 
meeting  of  our  parliaments,  nor  interrupt  their  sitting ;  that 
we  may  not  stand  in  need  of  posting  to  London  for  places 
and  pensions,  by  which,  whatever  particular  men  may  get, 
the  nation  must  always  be  a  loser,  nor  apply  for  the  remedies 
of  our  grievances  to  a  court  where,  for  the  most  part,  none 
are  to  be  had;  on  the  contrary,  if  these  conditions  of  go- 
vernment be  enacted,  our  constitution  will  be  amended,  and 
our  grievances  be  easily  redressed,  by  a  due  execution  of  our 
own  laws,  which  to  this  day  we  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain." 

The  clauses  that  I  have  mentioned,  Nos.  1,  5,  6,  7,  9, 12, 
ran  thus,  after  a  prefatory  enactment  with  respect  to  the 
parliament,  a  convention  of  estates  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  execution  of  the  clauses.     The  first  was  this  : — 

"1.  That  elections  shall  be  made  at  every  Michaelmas 
head  court  for  a  new  parliament  every  year;  to  sit  the  1st  o£ 
November  next  following,  and  adjourn  themselves  from  time 
to  time  till  next  Michaelmas ;  that  they  choose  their  own 
president,  and  that  everything  shall  be  determined  by  ballot- 
ing in  place  of  voting.** 

The  fifth  was, — "5.  That  a  committee  of  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, of  which  nine  to  be  a  quorum,  chosen  out  of  their  own 
number  by  every  parliament,  shall,  during  the  intervals  of 
parliament,  under  the  king,  have  the  administration  of  the 
government,  be  his  council,  and  accountable  to  the  next  par- 
liament; with  power,  in  extraordinary  occasions,  to  call  the 
parliament  together;  and  that  in  the  said  council  all  things 
be  determined  by  balloting  in  place  of  voting.'* 

«  6.  That  the  king,  without  consent  of  parliament,  shall 
not  have  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  or  that  of  con- 
cluding any  treaty  with  any  other  etate  or  potentate.** 
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^7.  That  all  places  and  offices,  both  oiyfl  and  military^  and 
all  pensions  fonnerly  conferred  by  oar  kmg^  shall  ever  after 
be  given  by  parliament.'* 

**  8.  That  no  regiment  or  company  of  hone,  foot,  or  dra- 
goons be  kept  on  foot  in  peace  or  war,  bat  by  consent  of  par- 
liament.*' 

'<  9.  That  all  the  fencible  men  of  the  nation,  betwixt  sixty 
and  sixteen,  be,  with  all  diligence  possible,  armed  with  bayo- 
nets and  firelocks,  all  of  a  calibre,  and  continne  always  pro- 
vided in  such  arms  with  ammunition  suitable.** 

'^  12.  That  if  any  king  break  in  upon  any  of  these  cob^ 
ditions  of  government,  he  shall,  by  the  estates,  be  declared  to 
have  forfeited  the  crown.** 

It  is  true  that  the  act  thus  proposed  by  Fletcher  never 
passed  the  Scotch  parliament  exactly  in  these  terms.  But  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sufficient  exemplification  of  the 
species  of  reasoning  that  was  then  prevalent,  and  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  times.  The  same  may  be  said  of  different  limita- 
tions proposed  by  the  same  patriot,  which  were  only  overruled 
by  eleven  voices. 

But  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  an  Act  of 
Security  really  was  carried  by  Fletcher  and  the  patriots,  in 
the  more  important  particulars  not  different ;  it  was  carried 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Jacobites  and  other  opponents  to 
government 

This  act,  though  short,  has  with  great  stupidity  been 
omitted  by  Defoe,  because,  says  he,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
Scotch  statute  book;  nor  is  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  Cobbett*s 
appendix,  at  least,  not  given  in  its  express  words,  and  as  it 
was  left  at  last  to  stand. 

The  substance  of  it  is  given  by  Laing ;  the  act  itself  may 
be  found  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  entitled  <'An 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,'* 
in  the  Trinity  Library.  The  clauses  were  debated  each  as  if 
they  had  been  separate  acts,  and  some  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  this  detached  state  in  Cobbett 
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Indeed  the  greatest  port  of  the  book  I  have  jiut  mentioned. 
Id  the  Trinity  Librarj,  is  copied  out  into  the  appendix  of 
Cobbett;  and  though  the  Act  of  Security  which  was  at  last 
voted  by  fifty-nine  roice^  u  not  there  given  in  express  words, 
as  it  should  have  been,  still  the  atadent  may  see  in  Cobbctt 
the  clauses  that  were  proposed  and  debated,  one  by  one,  and 
will  be  tolerably  well  appriaed  (thongh  not  so  readily  or 
easily  as  he  might  have  been)  of  the  particular  proTiaious 
and  meaning  of  the  act. 

You  will  easily  eee  that  it  is  such  an  act  as  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  government  or  people  of  England ;  such  an 
act  as  made  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  frail 
and  slight ;  such  an  act  as  tended  to  rob  the  superior  coun- 
try of  moat  of  the  advantages  that  were  supposed  to  result 
from  the  connection  between  them. 

After  first  mentioning  that,  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign, 
"the  sitting  parliament,  or  the  last  parliament,  were  to 
assemble  and  offer  the  crown  on  the  conditions  of  the  claim 
of  right,"  a  claim  analogous  to  our  Bill  of  Bights,  the  act 
goes  on  to  say,  "that  the  monarch  is  not  to  be  the  successor 
to  the  crown  of  England,  unless  that  in  this  present  session 
of  parliament,  or  some  other  ensuing  parliament,  there  be 
such  conditions  of  government  enacted  and  settled,  as  may 
secure  the  honour  and  sovereignty  of  his  kingdom ;  the  free- 
dom, frequency,  and  power  of  parliaments ;  the  religion, 
liberty,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  English  or  any  foreign 
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established,  by  the  parluunent  and  the  kingdom  of  England, 
to  the  kingdom  and  salijjeets  of  Seotland,*'  d^c. 

And  again, — ^For  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  English 
influence  during  the  interregntun,  it  was  ordained  that  all 
commissions  granted  to  the  officers  of  state,  lords  of  treasury, 
&0s  should,  by  the  decease  of  the  king  or  queen  reigning^ 
become  null  and  void.  It  was  enacted  also,  that  the  whole 
Protestant  heritors,  and  all  the  burghs,  shall  forthwith  pro- 
vide themselves  with  fire-arms  for  all  fencible  men,  &o.; 
^'and  the  said  heritors  and  buighs  are  hereby  empowered 
and  ordained  to  discipline  and  exercise  their  said  fencible 
men,"  &c. 

After  this  formidable  act  another  was  passed  to  declare 
that  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war  and  peace  shotdd  be 
exerted  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  consent  of  the  estates. 

This  was  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  Scotland  at  liberty  to 
engage  or  not,  as  she  thought  best,  in  the  continental  wars  of 
England. 

The  English  ministry  had  therefore  now  to  determine 
whether  they  should  advise  the  queen  to  assent  to  this  act, 
and  make  it  law,  or  refuse  her  assent  j  risk  a  total  breach 
with  the  parliament  of  Scotland ;  receive  no  more  supplies, 
and  have  the  act  returned  upon  her  in  different  shapes,  if  the 
parliament  was  sitting ;  perhaps  have  the  country  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  on  the  very  first  opportunity,  if  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.     Such  was  the  crisis  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

We  here  see,  distinctly  shown,  what  is  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect and  what  is  always  the  tendency  of  harsh  government, 
co-operating  with  the  real  difficulties  which  the  case  of  con- 
nected countries  necessarily  involves. 

Now,  the  next  question  I  would  ask  is  this,  whether  any 
provision  short  of  those  in  the  act  that  passed,  or  even  short 
of  the  limitations  first  proposed  by  Fletcher,  and  which  I  first 
read,  would  be  sufficient  properly  to  secure  the  ends  proposed! 
It  is  very  true  that  these  limitations  first  proposed  would  have 
gone  nigh  to  convert  the  monarchy  of  Scotland  into  a  sort  of 

VOL,  II.  o 
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republic  with  a  stadtholder  or  president  at  its  bead;  at  all 
eveuts  tbej  would  baye  formed  a  aovt  of  experiment,  to  sbow 
with  bow  little  power  in  tbe  monardi  a  mixed  goyemment 
might  be  carried  on. 

But  what  is  tbe  oondusion  of  the  whole!  Sorelj  this — 
the  care,  circumspection^  and  kindneas  with  which  the  mi- 
nistry of  a  superiw  nation  should  cany  on  the  govemment 
of  any  inferior  and  connected  nation. 

We  may  here  see  plainly  what  men  of  intelligence  and 
strong  feelings  are  constantly  thinking,  while  a  cabinet  is 
demising  their  country,  its  interests,  and  its  opinions.  The 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  is  here  fully  displayed. 

One  word  more  in  the  way  of  narratiye,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  of  attracting  your  notice  to  the  whole. 

The  English  minister,  Grodolpbin,  in  the  absence,  as  he 
thought,  of  eyery  other  altematiye,  at  last  advised  the  queen 
to  giye  the  royal  assent  to  this  Act  of  Security,  and  it  was 
accordingly  passed.  Wharton,  his  political  opponent,  now 
triumphed.  "  I  haye  now  then,"  said  be,  to  quote  his  own 
expression,  ^I  haye  now  the  treasurer's  head  in  a  bag." 
Godolphin  was  probably  much  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
eyen  tbe  English  nation,  imfeeling  as  they  had  been  to  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  Scotland,  and  selfish  and  stupid 
as  they  were,  and  always  will  be,  to  tbe  claims  and  merits  of 
every  other  nation,  when  their  own  trade  to  their  colonies^ 
and  their  own  manu&ctures,  are  concerned,  could  at  length, 
and  for  once  in  this  critical  emergence,  perceive  that  sacri- 
fices must  be  made,  and  at  all  events  that  such  questions  as 
bad  lately  been  agitated  in  Scotland,  nearly  amounting  to  a 
revolution  and  a  civil  war,  must  be  avoided. 

There  seemed  no  other  way  of  attempting  to  avoid  them 
but  by  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  complete  and  entire  ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  English  nation,  as  well  as  the  English 
ministry,  were  at  last  rendered  no  longer  the  coy  and  super- 
cilious parties  with  whom  Scotland  had  before  to  treat,  but 
the  ardent  proposers,  and  chdmanta  of  a  measure,  without 
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wliich,  as  they  represented,  and  trulj  represented,  all  chaaoe 
for  the  tranquillity  and  proeperity  of  both  countries  was  at 
an  end. 

I  stop  to  observe,  that  when  the  Act  of  Security  waa 
known  in  England,  a  retaliaUng  act  waa  passed  by  the  Eng^ 
liah  parliament ;  i,  e.  9,  proper  spirit,  as  it  was  called,  was 
shown,  and  the  breach  in  fkct  made  wider,  and  the  crisis 
more  dangerous.  This  sort  of  spirit,  or  rather  of  folly,  on 
such  occasions  is  alwajrs  shown.  What  was  the  resnltt 
Before  the  Scotch  parliament  could  be  brought  to  treat  of 
the  union  <tt  all,  the  English  parliament  were  obliged  to 
repeal  their  acL 

The  point  of  interest  that  next  presents  itself  ii^  kaw  the 
union  was  carried. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  pain.  It  was  carried  by  force  and  fraud.  The  yie- 
tones  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  left  England  with  a 
strong  military  force  at  her  disposal;  and  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton proved  at  last  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  so  did  othem 
This  foul  name  must  belong  to  him,  and  must  always  more 
or  less  beloi^  to  all  men  who  on  great  public  occasions 
pursue  even  the  right  measure  only  because  they  are  cor- 
rupted, who  act  upon  any  motives  but  those  of  the  good 
of  their  country.  Men  may  mistake  the  interests  of  their 
country;  this  is  very  pardonable;  they  cannot  engage  to  be 
wise,  but  they  may  to  be  honest  It  is  of  no  consequence 
in  what  manner  the  bribe  that  makes  them  otherwise  is 
administered;  a  place  to  their  friends,  a  purse  thrown  to 
themselves,  or  a  coronet  to  their  descendants :  the  business 
is  the  same;  and  this  deflection  from  virtue,  this  sacrifice 
of  principle,  is  in  no  way  to  be  distinguished  from  the  acts 
of  dishonesty,  from  the  mere  picking  and  stealing,  of  the 
vulgar,  but  that  there  is  no  personal  risk  incurred  by  the 
great,  and  that  the  consequences  are  far  more  important  to 
society. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  painful  on  another  accotmt. 

o2 
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The  UDion  was  a  measure  clearly  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  both  kingdoms.  The  English  ministry  and  nation 
had  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  they  therefore  made 
the  terms  of  the  union  as  reasonable  and  advantageous  as 
they  could,  the  better  to  preclude  opposition. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  melancholy  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  great  nation  like  England  could  never  adopt  a 
proper  system  of  policy  before^  and  never  behave  with  proper 
liberality  and  prudence,  till  both  were  extorted  from  her  by 
the  ungenerous  motives  of  selfishness  and  fear. 

It  is  again  very  mortifying  to  observe  how  little  the  afl^irs 
of  nations  are  afiected  by  the  influence  of  any  calm  and  de- 
liberating wisdom.  The  real  merits  of  the  measure  seem  to 
have  had  but  little  effect  with  the  generality  of  those  con- 
cerned; a  sort  of  opposition  resounded  from  every  quarter. 
The  meanness,  ignorance,  and  cowardice  of  it  are  instructive. 

We  shall  have  our  religion,  said  the  Presbytery  of  Scot- 
land, destroyed  by  the  bishops  in  the  English  house.  How 
can  oiu:  sixteen  peers  oppose  them] 

The  church,  said  the  English  bishops,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  swept  away,  as  it  has  before 
been,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  by  this  new  influx  of  Pres- 
byterians. 

Our  manufactures  will  move  away  to  the  poor  country 
where  labour  is  cheap,  said  the  English  artists. 

We  shall  be  niined,  said  the  Scotch,  by  the  superior 
articles  of  the  English ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  bring  them 
into  our  markets,  how  can  we  contend  with  their  advantages 
of  skill  and  capital  ? 

What  security  for  our  country  or  our  constitution,  said 
the  Scotch  politicians,  when  the  union  has  been  once  made  % 
We  have  only  forty-five  members  in  the  one  house,  and  six- 
teen in  the  other ;  how  can  these  oppose  the  whole  English 
legislature]     We  are  destroyed,  and  that  for  ever. 

What  will  become  of  us,  said  the  English,  when  this  new 
northern  hive  is  allowed  to  swarm  and  settle  upon  our  coun- 
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try  and  upon  our  houses  of  legislature  1  These  are  inyaders 
that  are  hungry,  mtelligent,  and  servile;  neither  poet  nor 
place  will  be  left  for  any  of  us. 

'^  The  prostrate  lontli  to  the  destroyer  yieUf 
Its  pnrple  hanrests  and  its  golden  fields.** 

Such  are  always,  on  great  occasions  like  these,  on  subjects 
of  great  national  concern  (unions  of  kingdoms,  for  instance, 
treaties  of  commerce,  treaties  of  peace,  abolitions  of  slavery), 
such  are  always  the  contracted,  wretched  arguments  and 
pretences  which  men  make  use  of  when  they  affect  to  debate, 
and  are  in  fact  not  debating,  but  thinking  only  of  themselves 
and  their  own  supposed  interests. 

On  this  subject  of  the  union,  the  speeches  of  Lord  Bel- 
haven  have  been  always  adverted  to.  They  are  highly  de- 
serving of  our  perusaL  They  are  rich  with  the  proper 
beauties  of  eloquence,  and  very  creditable  to  his  age  and 
nation.  His  celebrated  speech  you  will  of  course  examine; 
it  has  great  merits,  but  appears  to  me,  if  for  a  moment  I 
may  digress,  merely  to  allude  to  a  point  of  taste,  objection* 
able  in  its  original  conception.  It  endeavours  to  accomplish 
two  ends :  first,  the  entire  rejection  of  the  imion,  be  the 
terms  what  they  may;  secondly,  its  rejection  on  account  of 
the  terms. 

These  objects  are  too  much  intermixed  and  united ;  elo- 
quence, more  especially  eloquence  of  the  character  of  Lord 
Belhaven's,  should  attempt  some  one  great  object,  and  en- 
tirely carry  it,  or  entirely  fail;  it  should  throw  all  its  force 
on  the  enemy,  and  carry  everything  by  storm,  or  instantly 
retire ;  not  descend  to  all  the  manoeuvres  and  forms  of  a 
regular  engagement.  The  speech,  too,  begins  with  images 
and  ends  with  reasonings.  It  comes  full  and  majestic  down 
its  course,  and  then  squanders  itself  in  many  channels,  and 
seems  to  disappear  as  it  proceeds  to  its  termination.  There 
can  be  DO  greater  fsailt  than  this. 

But  I  haste  to  call  your  attention  to  the  speech  of  Mr* 
Seton,  as  well  as  that  of  Lord  Belhaven.    Seton  spoke  in 
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favour  of  the  union.     The  speeches  are  very  dififerent  in 
their  character^  as  well  as  their  import. 

And  now  I  must  digress  for  another  moment,  to  observe, 
that  eloquence  and  wisdom  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing. 
They  are  sometimes  united,  but  not  necessarily;  perhaps 
never  when  eloquence  is  the  mere  gift  of  nature  rather  than 
the  slow  result  of  nature  and  art  conjoined.  A  ready  supply 
of  glittering  language  and  an  ardent  conception,  t.  e.  a  fer- 
tile imagination,  and  quick  feelings,  united  to  a  retentive 
memory — these  are  together  quite  sufficient  to  make  an 
orator,  but  by  no  means  to  make  a  wise  man;  to  make  a 
speaker  or  even  a  leader  in  a  popular  assembly,  but  not 
necessarily  a  statesman.  Amplification,  for  instance,  is  the 
great  business  of  eloquence,  while  the  first  occupation  of 
wisdom  is  to  reduce  everything,  if  possible,  to  its  original 
elements.  The  one  distinguishes  not,  examines  not,  hesitates 
not,  reflects  not;  the  other  is  cautious,  scrupulous,  precise, 
patient,  and  deliberative.  Enthusiasm  is  the  soul  of  the  one, 
calmness  the  essence  of  the  other. 

I  would  recommend  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Seton  and  Lord 
Belhaven,  not  only  as  very  remarkable  speeches  on  a  very- 
great  occasion,  and  therefore  as  subjects  of  history,  but  as 
very  finished  specimens  of  the  difierence  which  I  conceive  to 
exist  between  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  therefore  fitted,  if 
this  distinction  be  just,  to  illustrate  a  truth  of  very  ordinary 
application,  and  therefore  of  some  value  in  human  life. 

I  have  omitted,  when  speaking  of  Fletcher,  to  mention  that 
those  who  meet  with  his  works  should  look  at  his  account  of 
a  conversation  concerning  a  right  regulation  of  governments 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind.  It  is  in  the  repulsive 
form  ot  dialogue,  but  it  is  the  best  exhibition  of  his  political 
views,  and  on  the  whole  the  best  of  his  works. 

After  all,  Fletcher  had  the  fiiult  which  so  often  belongs  to 
men  of  strong  feelings  and  earnest  thought,  when  they  medi- 
tate on  the  improvement  of  the  aftairs  of  the  world — ^he  was 
not  sufficiently  practical.     He  had  brooded  over  the  contests 
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and  ambition  of  the  xntiom  of  Emx^,  over  tlie  Tiees  and 
follies  of  a  great  metrc^x^;  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Scotland,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  England,  would  be 
perpetoallj  inyohred  in  bloody  and  destractlTe  want :  and,  if 
united,  most  of  necessity  fidl  under  tiie  miserable  and  lut- 
goishing  condition  (such  are  his  expressions)  of  aU  places  tint 
depend  on  a  remote  seat  of  goTemment. 

His  plan  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils  was  to  divide  Eim>pe 
into  different  portions,  eadi  adequate  to  its  own  defence,  and 
accommodated  by  forts  and  capitals  for  the  purpose,  but  not 
fitted  for  schemes  of  dlence  and  aggrandisement.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  to  be  formed,  in  the  meantime,  about 
a  dozen  capital  cities,  instead  of  one  overgrown  capital  like 
London ;  by  whidi  means  til  the  benefits,  as  he  conoeiTcd,  of 
our  present  metropolis  would  be  secured,  and  its  serious  erila 
avoided.  But  without  mentioning  the  very  indispensable 
advantages  that  result  from  the  concentration  of  so  much  of 
the  affluence,  genius,  and  intelligence  of  the  people  into  one 
point,  advantages  which  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  observe  in  a  few  short  melancholy 
words,  that  the  great  difficulty  on  all  occasions  of  projected 
improvement  is  to  form  a  plan  that  is  practical ;  and  that  he 
who  proposes  what  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  take  place, 
does  nothing,  does  worse  than  nothing,  for  he  makes  the 
very  cause  of  improvement  ridiculous. 

The  particular  temperament  of  Fletdier's  mind,  his  dis* 
position  to  attempt  what  he  thought  just,  rather  than  gain 
the  good  which  was  poanble,  the  common  mistake  of  virtuous 
reformers,  operated,  as  it  wiU  always  do,  most  unfortunately 
for  himself,  and  all  those  whose  interests  he  could  haive 
wished  to  promote.  If  he  and  the  patriots  had  made  their 
bargain,  and  consented  to  support  the  measure  of  the  union 
in  case  certain  conditions  were  complied  with ;  if  they  had 
submitted  to  turn  to  the  best  account  this  experiment  for  the 
improvement  of  the  situation  of  both  oountries,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  twentieth  article,  respecting  all  hereditable 
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offices,  superiorities,  d^c.  might  have  been  materially  modified, 
or  perhaps,  as  in  Cromwell's  wiser  ordinance,  made  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was  left  to  stand;  that  the  twenty-first 
article  also  might  have  been  modified ;  and  by  these  means 
the  system  of  vassalage  and  the  representation  of  Scotland 
might  not  have  been  left  in  a  state  only  fitted  in  succeeding 
times  to  disgrace  the  legislature  and  injure  .the  best  interests 
of  both  kingdoms. 

What  in  the  meantime  he  attempted  failed.  The  very  Act 
of  Security  which  he  carried  became,  as  he  might  have  fore- 
seen, the  very  reason  why  the  English  were  determined  at  all 
events  to  carry  the  imion.  The  union  became  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  dilemma  to  which  the  two  kingdoms  were 
thus  reduced,  and  we  can  conceive  no  sensations  more  keen 
and  intolerable  than  were  those  of  Fletcher  and  the  patriots, 
who  were  now  to  find  every  labour  of  their  understandings 
defeated,  and  every  passion  of  their  hearts  disappointed. 

Before  I  conclude  this  subject,  I  must  mention  that  the 
remainder  of  the  book  of  Defoe,  that  is,  the  greater  part  of 
it,  is  a  formal  account  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  union, 
and  the  discussions  which  took  place.  But  these  discussions 
can  now  only  interest  or  instruct  as  specimens  of  the  details 
and  reasonings  of  men  of  business^  when  the  commercial  and 
ordinary  concerns  of  nations  are  to  be  settled  by  treaties  and 
mutual  concessions.  They  give  us  also  some  insight  into  the 
relative  state  of  the  commerce,  laws,  and  manufactures  of  the 
two  countries  at  the  time.  But  the  pages  of  Defoe  are  on 
the  whole  formal  and  dull,  and  there  is  not  even  as  good  an 
account  of  the  tumults  at  Edinburgh,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  though  what  is  given  forms  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting parts  of  the  work. 

There  is  the  same  sort  of  formal,  official  representation  of 
the  union,  and  its  attendant  circumstances  and  debates,  in 
Mr.  Bruce ;  but  with  respect  to  both  publications  it  is  to  bo 
observed,  that  firom  those  who  are  employed  by  cabinet  mi- 
nisters to  forward  a  great  measure,  like  Defoe,  or  to  report 
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a  great  measure,  like  Mr.  Bruce,  it  is  only  information  of  a 
particular  complexion  that  can  be  expected. 

With  respect  to  the  consequences  of  the  imion,  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  such  circum- 
stances, before  those  happy  effects  took  place  which  the  mea- 
sure was  so-  fitted  to  produce.  For  this  part  of  the  subject  I 
must  refer  you  to  Laing,  who  is  indeed  too  concise  and  too 
general  in  this  very  interesting  part  of  his  work,  but  who  is 
an  intelligent  writer,  and  who  at  least  gives  more  information 
on  the  point  than  others. 

The  history  of  Scotland  becomes,  about  the  time  of  the 
Eevolution,  interesting  to  mankind,  for  it  becomes  connected 
with  the  Revolution  in  England,  an  event  in  which  the  best 
interests  of  human  nature  were  deeply  concerned.  If  Scot- 
land had  not  sufficiently  sympathised  with  England,  if  Wil- 
liam had  not  been  acknowledged,  and  if,  afterwards,  the  Pro- 
testant line  of  succession  had  not  been  established  in  both 
parts  of  the  island;  if  a  civil  war  had  ensued,  and  if  the 
hardy  and  enthusiastic  Jacobites  of  the  north  had  been  joined 
by  their  affluent  and  powerful  neighbours,  the  Jacobites  of 
the  south,  the  exiled  family  might  at  last  have  been  restored, 
the  Revolution  might  have  failed,  and  been  a  standing  exam- 
ple for  the  generous  and  brave  in  every  age  and  country,  of 
the  difficulties  which  attend  all  enterprises  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people;  enterprises  alike  accompanied,  it  would  have  been 
said,  with  disappointment  and  ruin,  whether  attempted  by 
Hampden  and  the  patriots  in  the  time  of  Charles,  or  by  Lord 
Somers  and  King  William  in  the  reign  of  James. 

Happily  an  issue  so  deplorable  was  escaped,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  escaped  gives  an  importance  to  this  period  of 
the  history  of  Scotland  which  I  think  may  well  claim  your 
attention,  and  which  might,  I  must  also  think,  have  deserved 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Robertson.  The  subject,  however,  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Laing,  and  his  very  respectable  history,  particularly 
the  second  volume,  I  cannot  but  request  you  to  peruse. 

I  am  hastening  to  my  conclusion^  but  I  must  take  this,  my 
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only  c^iportuDity  to  «y,  in  a  few  words,  wlutt  I  have  to  ofier 
with  respect  to  this  intereeting  country  of  Scotland.  Its  hie- 
tory  will  of  course  be  read  in  Dr.  Robertaon,  and  as  his  work 
it  one  of  th«  most  early  books  that  is  put  into  our  hands,  it 
must  be  read  anew,  for  it  is  rend  before  it  can  be  understood. 
The  history  indeed  presents  a  turbid  and  npitsiTe  scene, 
which  would  have  b«en  little  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
oonntry,  and  still  lesa  to  the  readers  of  the  continent,  if  the 
picture  of  it  had  not  been  drawn  by  so  masterly  a  hand,  and 
if  a  ray  of  softer  and  more  attractive  light  had  not  been  shot 
athwart  the  gloom  by  the  beauty  and  Bufferings  of  the  nnfor- 
tanate  but  not  feultless  Mary. 

Those  difficulties  with  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  to  struggle, 
arbing  from  the  mde  nature  of  the  documents  from  which  his 
history  was  to  be  drawn  np,  and  which  necessarily  constitute 
BO  much  of  the  merit  of  the  work,  cannot  well  be  known  by 
an  Knglieh  reader,  but  they  may  be  distantly  comprehended 
from  the  account  of  his  life  by  Dugold  Stewart,  which  should 
on  this  and  many  other  accounts  be  read.  Much  of  this  sort 
rf  merit  belongs  also  to  Mr.  Laing.  By  the  labours  of  the 
two  the  public  are  put  into  poaBesaion  of  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  Scotland  that  is  important  to  us,  and  are  furnished 
Trith  what  is  valuable  in  those  original  materials  which  no 
philosophic  diligence  or  taste  for  historical  inquiry  would 
ever  have  induced  leaders  on  lliia  side  the  Tneeii  to  o.^timate 
or  examine  for  themselves. 
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The  student  cannot  fail  to  keep  in  mind  the  history  of  the 
legislature  and  parliaments  of  his  own  country  while  he  is 
reading  that  of  Scotland. 

The  fortunate  manner  in  which  our  own  parliament  fell 
into  two  houses,  and  remained  not,  as  in  Scotland,  united  in 
one  house,  again  presents  itself  to  our  observation,  and  its 
consequences  to  our  reflection.  The  peculiarity  in  the  Scotch 
parliament  of  the  lords  of  articles  is  also  remarkable,  and  in 
its  history  full  of  instruction. 

On  the  whole,  Scotland,  as  a  country,  has  not  been  fortu- 
nate. May  her  subsequent  prosperity  reward,  however  late, 
the  intelligence  and  courage  by  which  her  sons  are  distin- 
guished ! 

She  was  placed,  from  the  first,  in  proximity  with  a  power- 
ful state ;  a  situation  most  unfavourable.  For  a  long  series 
of  years  she  had  her  monarchy  and  her  aristocracy,  but 
though  they  were  directly  opposed,  and  each  abated  the 
tyranny  of  the  other,  unhappily  no  other  power  in  the  state 
ever  seemed  to  exist.  The  people  were  nothing.  Even  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the  person  of  our  James  I.  was 
unfavourable  to  her  liberties;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1688  that  the  interests  of  the  people  began  to  be  con- 
sidered :  a  late  period  this  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

In  the  general  struggle  and  contests  that  accompanied  the 
Reformation,  that  Christian  church,  the  Presbyterian,  which, 
after  the  greatest  calamities  and  the  exercise  of  the  most  ele- 
vated virtues,  she  at  last  acquired  for  herself,  as  what  she 
thought  best,  though  not  without  its  own  very  important 
merits,  had  been  long  distinguished  for  harshness,  fanaticism, 
and  intolerance.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  the  reign 
of  Anne  improved  her  condition  in  all  these  respects,  but  im- 
proved it  slowly.  Her  system  of  law  ever  was  and  has  stiU 
remained  tedious,  inconvenient,  and  expensive;  her  system 
of  representation  wretched.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
system  have  been  but  too  inevitable.  While  her  moral  and 
political  writers  are  of  the  most  enlightened,  bold,  and  gene- 
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reus  cast,  and  are  only  accused  of  pushing  the  principles 
of  speculation  and  inquiiy  too  far,  her  practical  Btateemea 
and  politicians  have  been  in  genernl  remarkable  chieflj  for 
their  selfishness  and  serrility;  and  the  same  union  of  the 
two  countries  which  has  added  strength  and  range  to  our 
philoeopby,  fervour  to  our  poetry,  and  spirit  to  our  arms,  hna 
certaialy  nut  been  favourable  to  the  political  morality,  and 
therefore  not  favourable  to  the  civil  liberties  of  England. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Having  delivered  to  you  what  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject 
of  the  union  of  Scotland,  we  must  now  return  to  the  history 
of  England,  which  we  left  at  the  accession  of  George  I,  The 
first  object  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  violence  of  the 
Whigs  on  their  restoration  to  power.  Of  this  violence, 
among  the  most  durable  monuments  must  be  mentioned  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Ormond,  and  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  commissioned  to  collect  and  examine  such  docu- 
ments as  were  connected  with  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  This 
report  and  these  articles  become  interesting  from  the  great 
events  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  distinguished  characters 
whose  private  integrity  and  political  reputation  are  con- 
cerned— Prior,  BoHngbroke,  Oxford;  and  lastly,  their  ac- 
cusers, the  great  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  Walpole  and 
others. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  documents  are  much  de- 
graded by  the  foul  insinuations  and  expressions  of  virulence 
which  they  contain;  but  suppose  these  terms  of  virulence, 
these  serious  accusations  made  by  the  Whigs  undeserved, 
there  will  still  remain  a  very  heavy  weight  of  blame  to  be 
endured  by  the  Tory  leaders.  They  might  not  merit  the 
title  which  they  sometimes  received  of  "  the  Frenchified  mi- 
nistry;"  they  might  not  have  been  guilty  (I  use  the  language 
of  their  Whig  opponents)  "  of  forming,  without  regard  to 
the  honour  or  safety  of  her  late  Majesty,  mahciously  and 
wickedly  a  most  treacherous  and  pernicious  contrivance  and 
confederacy  to  set  on  foot  a  dishonourable  and  destructive 
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negotiation,"  &o. ;  but  they  were  too  much  disposed  to  secure 
themselves  in  power,  and  to  make  a  peace  at  all  events,  as  a 
means  to  accomplish  that  end;  they  were  too  ready  to  make 
a  peace  with  or  without  their  allies ;  and  their  conduct  was 
thus  rendered  not  always  wise,  and  sometimes  even  disho- 
nourable. 

In  the  writings  (^  Mr.  Goxe  jou  will  see  the  opinion  of  a 
very  regular  and  respectable  historian,  and  it  is  entirely 
against  the  Tory  ministry.  He  is  even  more  decided,  and 
aiore  disposed  to  reprobate  their  conduct  in  his  work, 
•On  Spain  and  the  Rrinces  of  Bourbon,"  than  before;  that 
29,  the  more  he  has  read  and  examined,  the  more  un£[ivour- 
aUy  he  thinks  of  them.  The  war  of  the  Succession  and  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  cannot  indeed  be  properly  estimated 
without  a  reference  to  his  works,  particularly  his  work,  on 
Spain.  I  conclude,  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  expressions 
and  manner,  that  he  is  prepared  to  say  that  Europe  is  at  this 
moment  sufiering,  and  has  never  ceased  to  suffer,  from  the 
unpardonable  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  Tory  ministry  of 
Queen  Anne. 

We  thus  arrive  at  that  particular  period  of  our  history 
which  may  be  described  under  the  general  term  of  the  era 
of  the  administration,  or  at  least  of  the  influence  and  ad- 
ministration, of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  is  important  because 
the  Brunswick  family  were  establishing  themselves  during 
this  interval,  upon  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  and  because 
in  their  success  were  involved  the  concluding  fortunes  of  the 
Revolution.  This  great  and  happy  renovation  or  assertion  of 
the  free  principles  of  our  mixed  government  had  been  with 
difl&culty  accomplished  by  the  illustrious  William.  The 
spendid  victories  of  Marlborough  threw  a  glory  around  the 
Whigs,  the  party  which  he  at  last  espoused ;  and  for  some 
time  seemed  to  set  at  a  distance  all  hopes  of  a  counter-revo- 
lution in  favour  of  the  Stuarts;  but  these  hopes  had  so  re- 
vived about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  it  was  an 
experiment  so  novel  and  unpromising  to  bring  a  new  race  of 
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princes  from  Germany  to  nde  the  kingdom^  ignorant  of  its 
constitution^  and  even  <^  its  language;,  that  a  Tery  consider- 
able interest  belongs  to  this  part  of  oar  history  from  the  un- 
certainty that  on  this  account  still  hung  over  liie  issue  of  the 
great  struggle  that  had  been  made  for  our  liberties. 

The  merit  of  Sir  E.  Walpole  has  been  always  imderstood 
to  be  the  transcendent  merit  of  haying  most  materially  ooa- 
tributed  to  establish  the  present  fiuuily  on  the  throne,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  having  rendered  at  last  triumphant  the  great 
cause  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

This  is  the  first  and  great  Interest  that  belongs  to  these 
times,  and  to  the  character  of  this  minister.  There  are^  how- 
e^er,  other  subjects  of  curiosity  connected  with  this  era.  It 
was  still  the  classic  age  of  £ng^and.  The  events  and  cha- 
racters belonging  to  it  are  still  illustrated  in  the  immortal 
writings  of  Pope^  of  Addison,  of  BoUngbroke,  and  Swift. 
The  parliamentary  leaders  were  men  of  distinguished  abihty ; 
Walpole,  Pulteney,  Shippen,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Chesterfield;  and  it  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  era.  that  first  arose  the  great 
orator  of  England,  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  afterwards 
destined  to  realise  on  many  occasions  even  the  splendid 
visions  which  have  been  given  of  the  eloquence  of  Demo- 
sthenes by  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Longinus. 

Of  the  different  topics  that  occur  in  the  perusal  of  this 
part  of  our  history,  several  are  very  striking,  and  there  are 
some  that  can  never  lose  their  importance — the  Septennial 
Bill,  the  South  Sea  scheme,  the  Peerage  Bill,  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  national  debt,  the  secret 
and  open  efforts  that  were  made  to  restore  the  Pretender, 
the  long  peace  that  was  maintained  between  England  and 
France,  the  struggles  of  the  great  Tory,  Whig,  and  Jacobite 
parties,  the  views  and  language  of  each;  the  concerns  of 
Eipperda,  Atterbury,  Bolingbroke;  and  considerable  enter- 
tainment, and  very  rational  entertainment,  may  be  derived 
from  such  particulars  as  have  come  down  to  u£f,  of  the  cha- 
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racter  and  mannera  of  the  two  first  monarchs  of  the  Houee 
of  Brunswick,  and  more  particuhu-Iy  of  Queen  Caroha«,  not 
to  mention  Buoh  anecdotea  as  remain  of  the  German  fevour- 
itea  and  mistresses,  by  which  these  reigns  were  so  unfor- 
tunately disgraced. 

Such  is  a  slight  and  general  view  of  the  attractions  that 
this  era  of  our  history  presents  to  those  who  would  wish  rea- 
sonably to  amuse  their  leisure,  or  usefully  to  employ  their 
dJigence,  in  historical  pursuits, 

It  happens,  too,  that  the  whole  is  put  immediately  within 
the  reach  of  every  reader,  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Cose.  Hie 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  first  volume,  give  an 
authentic  account  of  the  views  and  sitnatiou  of  that  minister 
from  time  to  time,  and  of  the  measuTea  that  were  the  result. 
The  two  succeeding  volumes  contain  the  documents  on  which 
most  of  the  representations  contained  in  the  first  are  founded. 
In  the  pre&ce  is  giveu  a  reference  to  other  great  works  con- 
nected with  tiiia  subject — Boyer'a  Political  State,  and  others. 
These  works  are  voluminous,  and  seldom  to  he  met  with  but 
in  particular  libraries  in  London  (iu  the  British  Museum, 
for  instance).  In  addition  to  the  work  of  Coze,  we  have 
also  accounts  of  the  public  debates  in  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, and  we  have  TindaVs  History. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  would  recommend  to  my 
hearers  to  take  the  modem  publication  of  Belsbam,  and  to 
read  it  iu  coujunctiou  with  Co?;e;  then  to  refer  occasionnlly 
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and  only  employed,  to  draw  up  a  narrative  on  the  Tory  side 
of  the  question.  It  wa«  his  fikte,  as  it  has  been  but  too  often 
the  unhappy  &te  of  men  of  geniu^  to  be  obliged  to  convert 
literature  into  a  means  of  snbsistenoe. 

On  the  whole^  Coxe's  book  and  Bekham's^  with  a  reference 
to  some  of  the  pnncipal  dabfktes,  will  be  sufi^ent  for  the 
general  reader.  The  pre&ce  to  Coxe's  work,  and  the  notei^ 
will  give  sufficient  information  to  thoee  who  thmk  it  neces- 
sary to  investigate  to  the  utmost  the  whole^  or  any  particih 
lar  party  of  this  period  of  our  annals. 

It  will  be  found,  often  entertaining  and  instructive  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  London  Magazine  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  Publications  like  these,  when  they 
can  be  had,  give  the  manners  and  opinions  living  as  they 
rise,  and  seem  to  have  been  the  precursors  of  the  more 
ample  and  regular  Annual  Begistem^  which  will  hereafter 
afford  60  endless  a  field  of  amusement  and  inquiry  to  the 
philosophic  readers  of  history. 

I  have  hitherto  said  notiiing  of  the  continental  politics  of 
these,  times.  They  may  be  studied  in  Coxe,  not  only  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  but  in  his  second  work,  the  Life 
of  Sir  Bobert's  brother,  Horace  Lord  Wolpole.  Were 
Europe  now  what  it  once  was,  I  should  recommend  them 
to  be  so  studied  very  attentively,  but  I  know  not  that  such 
attentive  study  can  now  be  thought  very  necessary.  The 
intrigues  and  negotiations  connected  with  them  were  com- 
plicated and  tedious.  They  were  the  subjects  of  great  con- 
troversy; Pulteney  and  the  opposition  contending,  that  the 
interest  of  Britain  was  ss^crificed  to  Hanover :  Walpole  and 
his  brother  insisting,  that  the  interest  of  Britain  was  steadily 
pursued.  The  volumes  of  Coxe  afford  ample  opportimity  to 
tiiose  who  wish  to  study  this  part  of  the  general  subject, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  pamphlets. he  alludes  to  will  be 
found  iu  all  collections  of  pamphlets  relating  to  these  times, 
and  may  be  looked  at. 

The  chief  reason  why  I  should  wish  the  continental  poli- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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tics  and  the  documents  connected  -with  them  to  be  oon- 
sidered,  is,  that  they  are  a  good  studj  to  a  statesman,  becaxise 
courts,  and  cabinets,  and  ministers,  and  ambassadors,  are 
much  the  same  at  all  times,  with  the  exception  of  any  sach 
extraordinary  crisis  as  has  occurred  during  the  opening  and 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution;  consequently,  they  who 
wish  to  know  how  they  are  to  comport  themselves,  the 
chicanery  they  are  to  meet  with,  the  acuteness  and  fixte 
talents  which  they  ought  to  possess  (a  point  which  omr 
young  men  of  family  do  not  always  consider,  when  they 
propose  themselves  for  diplomatic  situations),  they  who  wish 
to  know  the  caution  with  which  they  must  proceed,  when 
they  act  as  ministers  of  state  or  ambassadors,  may  here  find 
their  lesson,  and  better  given,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
historical  records  that  can  be  mentioned,  because  the  dooa- 
ments  famished  by  Coxe  are  authentic,  and  many  of  them 
of  a  confidential  nature.  In  this  way,  then,  and  for  this 
purpose,  they  may  be  studied  to  advantage. 

The  great  subjects  that  are  before  the  student  are,  as 
usual,  the  state  and  progress  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
country,  of  the  religious  liberties,  and  now  more  than  ever, 
its  commercial  prosperity,  under  which  head  must  be  in- 
cluded the  new  system  of  a  regular  national  debt,  with  all 
its  consequences. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  country. 

The  great  point,  and  that  which  I  have  mentioned  aa 
giving  a  predominant  interest  to  the  whole,  as  forming  the 
more  peculiar  merit  of  Walpole,  is,  that  he  secured  the 
House  of  Hanover  on  the  throne.  In  this  everything  that 
concerned  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country 
may  bo  considered  as  involved,  for  if  this  hod  not  been 
effected,  the  experiment  of  the  Revolution  hod  failed,  and 
with  it  the  great  cause  of  both. 

But  in  other  respects,  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country 
were  partly  progressive,  and  partly  not.     Thus,  for  instance, 
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^ia&y  were  progresBiye,  because  the  qieeches  fh)m  the  throne 
always  proceeded  upon  prindplcB  fitvourable  to  the  liberties 
of  the  subject ;  some  of  tibeni  remarkably  to ;  you  will  8e0 
epecimens  of  them  in  the  note  book  on  the  table.  No  harsh 
measures  were  insisted  upon;  the  exeiae  sohflma  was  giwi 
np,  entirely  upon  the.  grounds  of  the  expediency  of  mild 
goremment ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  deolanng,  and  to  his  im- 
mortal honour  declaring,  that,  though  his  opinion  remained 
the  same^  he  would  not  be  the  minister  who  should  carry  on 
any  measure  of  this  sort  by  fixroe.  Not  only  in  Kngiamt 
but  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  proper  att>flflrition  was  shown 
to  public  opinion,  by  this  wise,  and  in  this  reqiaot  Tety  rit- 
tuous  minister.  Publications  of  great  spirit^  ability,  and 
virulence,  continually  issued  from  the  press  in  oppositiim  to 
his  administration  j  yet  the  liberty  of  the  press  was,  by  the 
minister,  not  yiolated.  It  even  appears  that  Sir  Robert  had 
his  own  writers  in  regular  pay,  who,  as  well  as  Lord  Hervey 
and  his  brother,  addressed  Ihe  public  in  his  defence,  and  that 
a  continual  appeal  was  thus  made  to  the  community  in  a 
way  very  well  fitted,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  of 
&ction  and  party,  to  advance  their  improvement  and  poli- 
tical happiness. 

Particulars  of  this  nature  are  very  j&vouiable  specimens 
of  this  minister,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  country. 

There  are  others  not  sa  The  Septennial  Bill  had  been  car- 
ried, and  yet  place  bills  during  the  era  of  his  power  were 
always  rejected.  Again :  when  each  new  parliament  met,  the 
decisions  on  controverted  elections  were  made,  not  so  much 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  upon  the  party  principles  of 
the  candidate;  and  because  Sir  Robert  wa»the  minister,  and 
could  therefore  carry  all  such  questions  in  fiivour  of  his  own 
friends,  no  effort  was  made  to  remedy  so  obvious  and  so  fatal 
a  defect  in  the  constitution. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  form  any  proper  esti- 
mate  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
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country,  during  this  period,  without  adverting  to  the  debates 
that  took  place  in  the  houses  of  pariiament,  and  to  these 
therefcHre  I  must  direct  your  attention. 

I  must  obserye,  however,  once  for  all,  that  Uie  exact  point 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  reasonings  of  our  an- 
cestors, is  not  so  much  the  question  itself  as  what  was  the 
flpirit,  and  what  the  notions,  which  were  then  thought  consti- 
tutional and  worthy  the  adoption  of  Englishmen.  These 
may  be  right,  thouj^  their  application  may  be  wrong.  What 
the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country  should  endeavour  to  attain 
i£f,  to  preserve  in  purity  and  vigour  those  feeliogs  and  those 
principles  which  did  their  ancestors  honour,  and  then  after- 
wards shape  and  direct  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  proper 
objects,  as  circumstances  require. 

What  I  would  therefore  propose  to  the  student  is,  to  take 
the  debates,  and  observe  those  subjects  which  are  more  evi- 
dently of  a  general  and  constitutional  nature.  Let  him 
consider  what  was,  on  such  occasions,  the  language  of  our 
patriots  and  statesmen,  and  he  will  then  derive  a  general  im- 
pression from  the  whole,  which  cannot  possibly  be  conveyed 
to  him  by  any  other  means. 

Let  him  take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  Mutiny 
Act.  The  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  are,  it  is  true, 
not  given,  but  he  will  see  that  the  question  of  death  (that  is, 
death  to  be  inflicted  by  the  military,  not  the  civil  power)  was 
only  carried  by  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine ;  and  when  he  follows  the  bill,  as  he  laust 
in  all  cases  do,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  will  there  see  a 
debate,  and  he  must  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others^  mark  well 
the  protest. 

The  articles  of  war  may  be  foimd  in  Tindal's  History,  and 
should  be  read. 

Again :  let  him  observe  by  all  means  the  debates  that  took 
place,  when  the  number  of  the  forces  for  each  year  came  to 
be  voted.  This  subject  shouI4  be  pursued  from  volume  to 
volume.    The  debates  were  always  interesting,  characteristic 
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of  the  times,  of  the  constitutional  notions  of  our  ancestors^ 
and  of  the  leading  speakers  of  the  houses.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  these  debates,  Shippen,  the  famous  Tory,  or  rather 
Jacobite  member,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  one  of  these 
discussions  there  is  a  very  good  speech  from  Mr.  Jeffries. 

In  the  lords,  too,  you  will  find  the  debates  on  this  subject 
(the  subject,  in  &,ct,  of  a  standing  army)  well  worthy  that 
great  assembly,  and  the  protests  sometimes  very  good. 

Again:  in  these  debates  of  the  two  houses,  during  the  era 
before  us,  the  subject  of  pensions  and  places  often  occurred, 
and  the  proceedings  that  took  place  should  always  be  noted. 

A  great  jealousy  on  this  subject  was  considered,  in  these 
days,  as  patriotic;  I  say  patriotic,  because  these  bills  were 
contended  for  by  the  opposition;  and  an  opposition,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  their  real  opinions  and  views,  must  at  least 
endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  an  apparent  attach- 
ment to  such  measures  as  awaken  the  honest  approbation  of 
the  community.  Of  this  character,  therefore,  must  have  been 
thought  their  efforts  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
These  efforts  were  made  in  motions,  to  address  his  majesty  to 
retrench  unnecessary  pensions :  and  in  bills,  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  the  court 
thought  of  such  efforts  may  be  collected  from  the  expression 
of  George  II.,  a  patriotic  monarch,  but  irritable  man,  with 
narrow  views,  and  who  therefore  honoured  one  of  these  with 
the  appellation  of  "that  villanous  bilL"  Bills  of  this  sort 
sometimes  succeeded  in  the  commons,  but  always  failed  in 
the  lords,  Sir  Robert  thinking  it  his  best  poHcy  to  stifle  them 
there.  The  debates  must  be  read  in  the  different  volumes. 
The  first  speakers  interfered;  and  their  speeches  continually 
illustrate  the  nature  of  our  constitution. 

In  the  lords,  the  debates  on  these  occasions  were,  in  general 
very  good,  the  protests  sometimes  remarkable. 

In  one  of  these  debates.  Dr.  Sherlock,  then  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, expressed  himself  in  terms  that  seem  to  have  produced 
a  very  great  sensation  at  the  time : — "  That  an  independent 
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it  with  oar  oiBistitBtiMv 

It  aaj  ba  MmwaWciH,  tbat  Dr.  lU^,  in  his  di^iton  «a 
ft»  BtrtJeh  QOMtit>itiB%  eonAicttt  hk  ibmomi^  |«atty  nairiy 

I  woaUsMnjiKliEalHljrafer  joa  to  thB  delate  thai  took 
]alMe  in  tbe  Ioh^  >»  Blar^  1739 :  tSl  tbe  great  speakan  in- 
terfered I  am  not  a«ue  that  I  coold  prodnce  from  any  of 
UtCEe  TohuDB^  a  qieeimen  of  calm  and  perspioaoua  reasoning 
aa  beantifbl  aa  tha  spaeA  ddinred  on  Ihia  oooaedon  bj  hcxd. 
ChriiBla 

It  is  to  ba  ohaaind  in  ddmtea  like  tbeae,  that  argnmentB 
an  often  broogfat  against  the  prorimona  of  a  biU,  by  those 
irtto  are  nn&TOiuable  to  the  very  pcinrapl^  and  who  innild 
equally  aigue  against  aD  proTEions  to  the  game  effect,  be  they 
irtiat  they  might.  The  first  pcdnt^  therefore,  to  be  considsed 
in  reading  such  debat<e  is,  ivhether  the  principle  ia  made  ont 
to  be  juat  and  constitatitmaL  1^  next  (and  to  us  ui  inf»k>r, 
though  still  an  important  conaidention)  is,  whether  our  ait- 
ceetors  contrived  tbe  pronsiraiB  of  these  bills  with  kigislative 
skill ;  and  though  this  may  or  may  not  hare  been  the  caM^ 
the  original  principle  and  intention  of  the  bill  m^  eUU  be 
rights  and  worthy  of  the  attentioa  of  posteii^. 

One  great  question  that  gives  interest  to  these  timee,  and 
to  the  debates  of  these  times,  was  the  Septennial  BilL 

OrigiuLiIij  tho   Parliament  had  no  precise  limit  of  dura- 
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the  last  century  I  then  believed^  and  I  shall  always  believe^ 
we  owe  all  the  constitutional  blessings  we  enjoy :  but  I  have 
since  satisfied  myself  from  what  I  understand  of  the  nature 
of  the  Stuart  Papers,  and  what  I  have  learnt  from  other 
sources,  that  the  measure  of  the  Septennial  Bill  was  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Brunswick  &mily  on  the  throne^ 
and  that  a  general  election  at  the  time  could  not  have  been 
ventured  upon. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  Triennial  Bill  had  been 
enacted  but  twenty  years  before^  and  was  a  fair  subject  of 
revision. 

The  speeches,  however,  of  Shippen  and  others  are  worthy 
of  attention;  and  pai*ticularly  the  speech  of  Sir  Bobert,  in 
the  year  1734,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  when  he  placed  his  argument  on  the  fair  and  right 
ground,  that  the  Septennial  Bill  had  improved  the  constitu- 
tion, and  prevented  it  from  being  too  democratic* 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  the  conduct  of  the  nation 
on  the  subject  of  the  excise  scheme.  It  was  a  veiy  striking 
exemplification  of  the  constitutional  jealousy  which  animated 
our  ancestors  at  this  particular  period.  The  minister  foimd 
himself  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  his  measure,  and  the  op- 
position to  the  bill  owed  its  success  entirely  to  the  sensation 
that  was  excited  in  the  community  on  that  general  ground  of 
constitutional  jealousy.  *'  Liberty,  property,  and  no  excise," 
was  everywhere  the  cry,  and  the  cry  that  triumphed.  The 
sentiment,  whether  in  this  instance  judiciously  applied  or  not, 

*  On  this  subject,  when  I  first  delivered  these  lectures,  I  dwelt  at  some 
length,  summing  up  first  in  favour  of  triennial,  afterwards  of  quinquennial, 
parliaments ;  but  this  was  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  question  has 
been  fundamentally  altered  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  diffi- 
culty now  is,  not  to  keep  the  representative  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents,  but  to  keep  him  from  being  a  delegate. 

Again :  the  only  means  by  which  the  king  can  maintain  his  consequence 
in  the  system  of  the  constitution,  is,  his  power  of  dissolving  the  parliament, 
a  power  which  would  be  materially,  and  now  dangerously,  interfered  with  by 
short  parliaments. 
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did  the  commonitj  hononr.  It  was  a  fieatiment  I'eceiTed 
from  earlier  times,  and  was  then,  even  iu  its  application  on 
this  occasion,  ndther  so  unreasonable  nor  so  unnecessary  as 
by  some  may  haye  been  pretended.  Summary  convictions 
before  commiE^oners  or  justices  of  the  peace,  without  the 
interrention  of  juries,  were  very  properly  coneidered  by  Eng- 
lishmen at  all  times  as  a  subject  of  alarm  and  aversion. 
Equally  so,  and  with  equal  juBtice,  the  entry  of  a  king's 
officer  into  the  dwelling  of  a  private  man  by  day  or  by  night 
at  his  pleasure.  That  every  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle 
has  been  always  a  favourite  maxim  in  this  bapjiy  island; 
"and  when  I  speak  of  a  castle,"  stud  once  the  great  orator 
of  England,  Lord  Chatham,  he  who  loved  to  produce  and 
cherish  these  honourable  feelings  of  his  connttr,  "  I  speak 
not  of  a  mansion,  the  abode  of  some  potentate  or  baron,  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications  and  towers,  and  ganisoned  with 
soldiers,  but  I  apeak  of  a  tattered  and  wretched  hovel,  the 
dwelling  of  some  labourer  or  peasant,  which  the  wind  and 
the  rain  can  eater,  but  the  king  cannot  enter," 

We  may  ourselves  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  necessities 
of  our  situation,  an  d  be  satisfied  to  obtain  revenue  in  the  best 
manner  we  can,  but  the  notions  of  our  ancestors  should  never 
be  forgotten ;  still  less  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  among 
many  other  unhappy  effects  that  accompany  a  system  of 
taxation,  one,  and  not  the  least  melancholy,  is  the  tendency 
that  every  such  system  has  to  dcatroy,  e 
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It  will,  however^  be  an  eternal  honour  to  the  memoiy  of 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  that  when  hia  friends  wished  him  to 
persevere,  to  despise  what  they,  no  doobli  called  popular 
elamonr,  and  show  Ihat  gofeniment  was  not  to  be  awed,  this 
reasonable  minister  thought  it  more  beeonung  to  glTS  way,  to 
pay  respect  to  public  opinion,  as  he  forfeited  no  moral  datf 
by  doing  so,  and  not  to  suppose,  that  gofemment  has  no 
other  and  no  better  attributes  under  which  to  be  presented 
to  the  community,  than  those  of  force  and  teiror. 

I  would  now  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  sub* 
ject,  one  connected  with  the  diaracter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpob^ 
with  the  fa&tory  of  these  times^  and  with  the  history  of  our 
consdtution ;  I  mean  the  manner,  or  rather  the  means^  by 
which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  so  long  conduoted  the  administrar 
tion  of  goyemment  in  this  country.  These  means,  it  was 
always  objected  to  him  by  his  opponents^  were  bribery  and 
corruption,  the  power  of  the  purse :  such  is  the  phrase  oon* 
tinually  occurring  in  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke.  This  re* 
presentation  is  conddered  by  Buite  as  unjust:  he  considers 
Sir  Robert  as  haying  ruled  by  party  and  fkmily  connections. 
On  the  whole,  the  stud^it  may  fidrly  suppose  ^is  celebrated 
minister  to  have  ruled  by  the  powers  of  his  own  sound  and 
clear  understanding,  the  effect  of  his  amiable  and  social  qua* 
lities ;  and,  in  conjimction  with  these,  by  what  is  called  the 
influence  of  government,  no  longer  appearing,  as  formerly,  in 
the  palpable  and  offensive  forms  of  the  prerogative,  but  in 
the  natural  and  peaceful  agency  of  all  the  posts  and  employ- 
ments under  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  in  a  highly  prosperous 
and  civilised  state  of  society. 

This  influence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  agency  of  the  party  and  &mily  connections  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Burke.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  availed  himself  of 
both;  so  have  other  ministers.'  The  one  is,  indeed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  connected  with  the  other ;  for  it  is  by  this  influence 
of  posts  and  places,  that  a  minister  can  be  assisted  in  attach- 
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ing  to  himaelf  party  and  &jnilj  connections,  and  they  their 

dependanta 

1^  first  inquizy^  therefore,  to  be  made  by  the  student,  as 
a  xoader  of  history,  is,  how  &r  this  influence  was,  or  was 
vaatf  fEtToorable  to  tixe  country  during  the  times  of  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole. 

On  tho  one  side^  f .  e.  the  objectionable  nature  of  this  in- 
AMnoe,  he  will  consider  how  fruitless  were  the  efforts  of  the 
opposition  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  popular  part  of 
the  constitution ;  that  the  place  bills  were  all  lost,  and  so  of 
erery  other  attempt  to  the  same  end. 
'  But,  on  the  other  side,  he  must  consider,  how  steadily  was 
maintained  the  influence  of  the  Hanover  fimuly  on  the 
throne,  i  e,  the  cause  of  the  Bevolution,  which,  as  I  cannot 
too  often  repeat^  was  the  real  and  great  question,  exoeedmg 
every  other  in  importance,  not  only  to  the  constitution,  but 
even  more  especially  to  this  popular  part  of  it.  Such^  in- 
deed, was  the  very  critical  nature  of  this  period,  the  prepos- 
terous wishes  of  the  Jacobites,  the  unfortunate  opinions  of 
the  Tories,  and  the  disadvantages  imder  which  the  two  first 
monarchs  laboured,  resulting  partly  &om  their  situation,  and 
partly  from  their  own  faults,  that  it  is  for  the  student  to 
consider  very  carefully  whether  it  was  at  all  desirable  that 
the  influence  of  the  government  should  have  been  less  than 
it  was  during  this  particular  era^  and  whether  Sir  Eobert's 
talents,  qualities,  opinions,  and  the  means  of  influence  whlch> 
aa  minister  of  the  crown,  he  possessed,  did  not  conspire  most 
Inppily  at  this  particular  juncture,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  liberties  and  interests  of  these  kingdoms.  This  is  the 
question  which  it  is  for  him  to  consider,  not  for  me  to  deter- 
mine; and  this  is  what  I  beg  leave  to  remind  him  is  the  sort 
of  contemplative  and  critical  manner  in  which  he  is  to  read 
the  history  of  this,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  the  history  of 
merj  other  country. 

But  when  this  question  has  been  determined,  and  it  must 


be^  detennined,  I  think,  in  &7our  of  Sir  Robert^  anotker  y9i^ 
remains,  how  far  this  influence  has  been  subsequently  too 
great,  t. «.  not  merely  doling  the  administntion  d  Sir  Robert^ 
which  is  the  first  qusttion,  but  throu^  the  periods  that  haie 
succeeded,  which  is  entirely  anothier. 

And,  in  the  first  place-— this  qnestioiiy  too,  is  one  partly  d 
historical  fiEtct,  and  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  as 
he  descends  through  the  remainder  of  owt  history.  In  tha 
meantime,  however,  and  the  better  to  furnish  tiie  student 
with  the  principles  which  he  is  to  apply  to  the  oharactera 
and  events  of  our  history,  it  is  at  this  point  of  his  progress 
that  I  would  propose  to  him  the  perusal  of  some  of  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bolingbrc^e.  Lord  Bolingfaroke  is  one  of 
the  classics  of  our  literature :  but  he  was  also  one  of  the 
great  political  characters  of  this  period,  the  opponent  and  in- 
reterate  enemy  of  Walpole ;  and  his  persoiud  qualities  and 
his  writings  (his  political  writings,  which  are  all  I  am  now 
concerned  with)  may  be  said  to  be  in  reality  sukgects  of 
history. 

His  DissertaUon  on  Parties,  and  (out  of  deference  to  tho 
opinions  of  others  who  admire  it)  I  must  also  mention  his 
Patriot  King,  will,  I  conceive,  be  quite  snfi&cient  for  your 
perusal. 

From  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Dissertation  on  Partiefli,  I  would 
next  recommend  you  to  turn  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Burke ;  to 
his  "  Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontentai,"  particularly  the 
latter  part.  These  compositions  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Mr.  Burke  seem  to  me  connected  together;  for  instance,  we 
have  said  that  Sir  Bobert  governed  this  country  by  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  by  party  and  fSamily  connections,  in  con- 
junction with  the  infiu^ice  of  the  crown.  To  this  system  of 
government  Lord  Bolingbroke  objects.  But  it  is  explained 
and  commented  upon,  and  defmided  by  Mr.  Burke. 

Again :  Lord  Bolingbroke  conceives  the  proper  effect  of 
the  Eevolution  to  be  defeated  by  the  powers  of  corruption 
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personal  virtue  of  men  in  the  formation  of  a  government^  as 
a  principle  and  a  foundation  on  whioh  to  rest  the  public  weal, 
is  puerile  and  ridieolons  in  the  extreme;  that  in  a  oonstitu* 
tion,  as  in  a  machine,  the  question  alwajs  is^  does  it  woric 
-well;  and  finally,  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it  should  do  so, 
unless  the  great  leading  interests,  and  selfish  pessians,  and 
07'dvnary  virtues  of  our  nature  are  so  mingled,  and  opposed, 
and  directed,  as  in  the  result  to  operate  pretty  steadily  to  the 
advancement  and  secuiity  of  the  puUic  prosperity;  that 
unless  this  is  done,  nothing  is  done,  and  that  this  is  done  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  notwithstanding  all  its  anomalies^ 
in  the  British  constitutioiL  Something  is  indeed  said  when 
useless  places  in  the  diflpcsal  of  the  crown  are  pointed  out, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  them;  remove  temptations  from 
men,  and  you  will  contribute  to  make  thetn  more  virtuous; 
but  nothing  can  be  a  more  miserable  waste  of  public  talents 
in  the  speaker  or  vniter,  or  of  public  virtue  in  the  patient 
hearer  or  reader,  than  these  vague  and  flowing  harangues  on 
the  subject  of  corruption.  There  are  seasons,  indeed,  when 
they  may  fall  innocent  on  the  ear,  but  there  ore  otAer  seasons 
when  writings  or  spideohes  of  this  kind  are  clearly  of  the  na- 
ture of  sedition,  and  become  perfect  tr^UBon  to  the  practical 
liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  realm;  they  may  be  at  one 
time  the  mere  mewlings  and  wailing  of  the  cradle  (such  they 
appear  to  me),  they  may  be  at  another  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  that  issue  from  the  tribune. 

These  observations  will,  I  hope,  not  be  found  unreasonable 
by  those  who  read  the  works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  at  the 
same  time  observe  the  world  around  them.  They  were  made 
by  me  many  years  ago,  and  succeeding  years  have  but  con- 
firmed them.  His  Dissertation  on  Parties  is,  on  the  whole^ 
too  long ;  it  will  often  feel  tedious.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  his  political  works,  with  the  exception  of  his  letter  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  which  is  a  perfect  model  of  writing  or 
speaking  to  any  statesman  or  man  of  the  world.* 

*  I  must  observe,  a9 1  leave  thi«  subject,  that  poutive  bribeiy  was  pzae< 
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With  reapeot  to  the  religiona  Itberttei  of  the  codntry,  tfaoy 
mtut  be  oonaidered  u  iiiAt«tiallj  adrauoed  dniing  the  reign 
of  Gecn>^  I.  They  had  much  declined  dnring  dte  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  Occa^oua)  Conformity  and  SchiBm 
Bills,  whidi  were  then  passed,  had  shown  the  oomiectioQ  tbat 
exista  between  ciril  and  religions  liberty,  by  showing  that  tJie 
same  Tory  miniabve,  whoM  opinions  were  nn&Toarable  to 
the  on^  would  be  equally  un&vourable  to  the  other. 

But  it  is  the  ^oiy  of  tJie  raign  of  Qeorge  L  and  his  Wldg 
advisen,  it  is  an  eternal  bononr  to  the  memoi?  of  the  king, 
tbat  his  first  nunister,  Iiord  Stanhope,  came  fbrward  and  pro- 
poeed  all  the  relief  and  kindness  to  those  who  difibred  from 
the  establishment,  which  the  tempw  of  the  community  could 
then  be  toougfat  to  bear,  and  tbat  they  would  have  done 
more,  if  to  do  more  had  been  in  their  power.  Tlie  Occasional 
Conformity  and  Schism  Acts  srare  repealed,  and  though  Ijie 
clauses  in  the  Test  and  COTporation  Acts  for  excluding  die- 
senteni  from  civU  employments  were  suffered  to  remain,  it  had 
been  the  original  intention  of  the  king  and  his  mimstere  to 
have  repealed  theee  restrictions  also. 

The  question  of  the  Teet  was  agitated  during  Sir  Robert's 
administration,  but  Sir  £toberl>  though  &TOurable  to  its  repeal, 
could  not  venture  to  make  it  a  measure  of  gorenunent. 

The  debates  are  worth  your  perusal,  and  the  prooeedings  of 
the  legislature  with  regard  to  the  Quakers  were  very  creditable 
to  Sir  Robert  and  the  country. 
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of  anything  bnt  toleration ;  and  this  nnttt  neoesnrily  be  the 
case,  without  any  partictilar  firalt  of  theks,  from  the  mere 
operation  of  the  most  established  prinoijtoi  of  oar  common 
nature.  But  it  is  on  this  very  aooount  Hiat  any  change 
which  has  a  tendency  to  remove  public  ccacems  of  this  na- 
ture from  their  particular  management  to  the  interference 
and  therefore  more  equal  management  of  statesmen,  must 
be  esteemed  materially  oondudve  to  the  Interests  of  rdigioiB 
liberty, 

I  must  not  now  be  mistaken;  I  speak  not  with  the 
slightest  disrespect  of  men  like  these^  nor  do  I  speak  of 
them  in  the  regular  exercise  of  thmr  clerical  duties.  I 
speak  of  them  when  meeting  in  an  ecclesiastical  parliament^ 
or  in  large  bodies  ''interpretando  accendnnt* 

Proceeding  on  in  the  general  survey  of  our  present  sub- 
ject;  we  may  remark  that  Sir  Robert  Walpde  was  a  man  of 
good  temper  and  good  sense,  and  therefore  not  disposed, 
while  minister,  to  countenance  any  harsh  ex  offensive  mea- 
sures towards  those  whd  differed  from  the  national  church. 
But  he  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  otherwise  than  by  having  kept  the 
language,  and  as  much  as  he  could  the  practice,  of  the 
government  at  aJl  times  tolerant  and  mild. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  must  be  consi- 
dered as  having  greatly  advanced  during  this  period,  from 
the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The 
merits  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  have  in  this  respect  been 
rated  very  high;  they  are  stated  to  be  very  great  by  Mr. 
Coxe.  The  subject  is  treated  at  pages  163,  164;  and  an 
unpublished  treatise  by  Dean  Tucker  is  quoted  in  Sir 
Robert's  fevour.  Tucker  is  very  good  authority;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  claim  of  the  minister  to  our  praises  must  be 
admitted. 

But  distinctions  must  be  made,  such  as  I  apprehend  will 
be  found  reasonable,  whether  we  are  speaking  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  England,  or  of  Colbert  in  France,  or  of  any 
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olbir  MJiiiilw.  «r  priMi^  or  goTsniinent,  who  ire  endeavour- 
iag  to  Hut  Um  pcoqMtitj  rf  those  committed  to  their  care. 
In  Um  fint  pho^  the  merit  o£  erei;  man,  and  of  every 
body  of  men,  aniit  be  eetimated  vrith  a  reference  to  the 
tnon  fa  wUA  Umj  lived.  Siaoe  the  administration  of  Sir 
Bobvt,  •  ncv  ^Btam  of  political  economy  has  been  regu- 
httj  pCHHto^  ind  luooeeafully  pregeuted,  by  Adam  Smith, 
to  tb*  MHidhntinn  of  the  rulen  of  mankind ;  and  we  have 
tk  right  to  bkuns  thoee  ministers  of  our  own  age  who  eeem 
igaamat  ol  it*  principles,  though  not  on  this  account  the 
iiiwiiliiis  nf  fnrmri  liiiiiiii 

Iba  good  MOBO  of  Sir  Robert  on  particular  occasions 
aiUnd  him  to  discover  the  science  of  human  proaperity ; 
but  no  enlaced  views  on  the  East  India  question,  for  in- 
^ttBBB,  on  tiw  question  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  of  this 
'Brians  appear  to  have  made  a  part  of  his  ordinary  habits  of 


"Ho  vai  not,"  says  Burka,  iu  his  masterly  character  of 
Um,  "•  genius  of  the  first  class,  but  he  was  on  intelligent,  a 
fndan^  and  a  aafe  miuiater." 

Tliia  praise,  and  this  abatement  of  it,  we  shall  find  juat, 
tntA  wbfoi  surveying  him  as  a  minister  sincerely  intereeted 
in  the  oommercid  advancement  of  his  oountry.  This  intelli- 
If  Mil,  this  prudence,  still  enabled  him,  without  the  oEsistaBce 
of  tho  more  divine  influence  of  genius,  to  see  and  to  provide 
tv  tba  interests  of  a  commercial  nation;  without  antici- 
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his  industry,  and  his  talents  in  a  sort  of  silent  and  ofaaenre 
drudgery,  where,  though  they  were  exerted  highly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  communityi  they  eould  not  be  exerted  with 
that  eclat  to  which  they  moat  amiredly  were  entitled. 

But  his  panegyric  must  not  stop  here.  He  not  only  did 
everything  in  his  power,  and  aooording  to  the  lights  whibh 
he  then  possessed,  for'  the  emandpation  of  our  oommeroe 
from  vexatious  interruptions  and  impolitic  ehaigen^  but^ 
above  all,  he  was  the  anxious  friend,  not  only  of  order  and 
mild  government  at  home,  but  of  peace  abroad.  This  is  his 
commercial  panegyric,  the  highest  and  the  best  that  any  mi- 
nister can  aspire  to.  Men  will  better  their  condition,  i  e, 
the  prosperity  of  their  country  will  advance,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  state,  if  their  exertions  are  only  not  inter- 
rupted, and  their  labours  not  destroyed,  by  the  interference 
of  laws  at  home,  and  the  calamities  of  war  abroad.  Poli- 
tical economists  require  no  more  from  princes,  or  ministen^ 
or  cabinets,  or  houses  of  assembly,  than  ihat  praise,  which 
they  so  seldom  deserve,  the  praise  of  being  very  cautious 
how  they  sufifer  themselves  to  be  involved  in  war,  of  being 
very  cautious  how  they  destroy,  in  a  few  years  or  months^ 
what  no  efiforts  of  theirs  will  repair  in  ages. 

With  this  part  of  our  subject  is  connected  the  considera- 
tion of  the  finances  of  England  during  this  period,  the 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  to  improve  them,  and  the  claim 
which  he  has  on  this  accouut  to  the  approbation  of  posterity. 

You  will  find  materials  on  which  to  exercise  your  judg- 
ment in  Coxe  and  the  debates. 

His  great  merit  as  a  minister  of  finance  has  in  fiict  been 
already  stated;  for  he  best  assists  the  finances  of  a  country 
who  best  assists  its  prosperity,  the  source  from  which  revenue 
is  to  be  derived.  But  in  the  official  part  of  his  duty,  his 
talents  as  a  man  of  business  seem  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  may  now  by  posterity  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  good  sense  which  he  displayed  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  affair  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  from  its  first 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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origin  tx)  Its  final  settlements  is  alone  sufficient  to  immor* 
Iftlise  kirn.  Great  credit  has  been  always  git'en  him  for  the 
measure  oi  the  sinkmg  food.  He  has  incurred  much  oei>- 
sure  for  hn  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  Sir  John  Bernard. 

You  win,  I  hope,  be  induced  to  consider  these  and  other 
particulars  of  the  dame  kind.  They  occupy  a  part  of  the 
debates  of  the  two  houses,  of  the  pages  of  Mr.  Coxe,  of  Sir 
John  SittclairVt  work  on  the  revenue;  and  to  all  of  these  I 
must  reit^. 

It  is  from  materials  suc^  as  I  hay^  mtationed  in  the 
coarse  of  this  lecture  that  I  think  an  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  period  we  are  now  oonsideringi  and  of  the 
merits  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  Reminiscences  of  his  son.  Lord  Orford,  should  ateo 
be  looked  at.     They  are  ekbrt  and  entertaining. 

The  London  Magaaine  and  the  Gentleman's  must  be  con- 
salted  when  any  particular  point  in  the  history  of  this  period 
is  to  be  discussed.  They  may  even  be  looked  at  in  conjunc- 
tion with  more  regular  histories.  The  times  are  very  faith- 
fully reflected  in  these  passing  mirrors.  Specimens  are  hwe 
to  be  found  of  the  tnost  noted  publications  of  the  day; 
essays  occur,  and  often  of  great  merit,  on  constitutional  sub- 
jects; and  some  even  on  the  subjects  of  political  economy. 
The  poetry  of  Swift  and  Pope  may  be  seen  in  extractis 
adorning  these  pages,  like  the  verses  of  the  meanest  of  their 
contemporaries.  Here  may  be  noticed  the  first  efforts  of  the 
strength  of  Johnson.  We  have  the  deaths,  the  marriage;^ 
the  literary  productions,  of  many  whom  we  have  heard  o^ 
and  of  many  whom  we  do  not  hear  of,  and  who  little  thought 
to  be  so  soon  forgotten;  and  if  a  walk  in  Westminster 
Abbey  could  occupy  the  mind  of  Addison,  I  see  not  why 
the  student  may  not  resort,  for  similar  purposes  of  amuse^ 
ment  and  improvement,  to  these  brief  chronicles — ^theee 
fleeting  sketches  of  Hfe  and  its  concerns — ^these  striking 
images  of  the  transitory  nature  of  everything  human. 

Other  considerations  will  occur  to  him :  comparing  theee 
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periodical  journals  to  our  own,  it  will  appear  to  him,  as  I 
conceive,  that  society  was  lem  advanced,  bat  that  politics 
were  then,  as  they  ought  always  to  be,  a  flrobjeot  of  great 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms ;  and  that, 
although  the  manners  were  less  refined,  and  even  less  decent 
(as  evidently  appears  from  the  complexion  of  humorotia 
pieces,  particularly  thbse  in  verse),  still  that  the  great  quali- 
ties of  the  English  character  were  sudi  as  they  have  been 
always  supposed,  and  w«re,  on  the  whole,  creditable  to  our 
countiy. 

Notices  of  theee  times,  and  of  the  great  charsoters  bj 
which  they  were  distinguished,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
works  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  A  character  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  very  properly  extracted  by  Mr.  Coxe  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  [fetched  with  great  aocuracy  of  out* 
line  and  strength  of  representation. 

The  accusations  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  such  as  they 
wene  urged  by  his  opponents  in  and  out  of  parliament,  in 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  were  these: — his  fruitless  negotia- 
tions, his  destructive  treaties,  his  subsidies  with  a  view  only 
to  his  majesty's  foreign  dominions,  his  votes  of  credit,  his 
misapplication  of  the  sinking  fund,  his  discountenance  of  all 
proper  measures  fear  paying  off  the  national  debt,  his  disin- 
clination to  prosecute  the  Spanish  War  in  the  West  Indies 
with  the  necessary  vigour,  and,  in  a  wwd,  his  putting  a  coun- 
try, taxed,  burthened,  and  almost  exhausted,  to  all  the  annual 
charges  of  war,  whilst  he  deprived  it  of  the  possibility  of 
reaping  any  of  its  advantages  by  remaining  in  all  the  inaction 
of  peace.  Finally,  that  it  was  during  his  administration, 
and  from  the  influence  of  his  politics,  that  France  became 
powerful  and  Austria  declined. 

Such  were  the  accusations  urged  against  Sir  Robert,  and 
enforced  and  adorned  by  the  splendid  talents  of  men  like 
Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  Shippen,  and  Sir  William  Wyndham. 
These  accusations  may  become  very  properly  subjects  of  your 
reflection.    They  are  obviously  open  to  much  explanation  and, 

q2 
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discussion;  several  of  them  such  as  a  system  like  Sir  Bo- 
bert's  was  necessarily  exposed  to — a  system  of  preventive  and 
defensive  politics. 

Lord  Orford  claims  for  his  fitther,  what  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied  him,  the  praise  of  sound  judgment,  strong  abilities* 
fortitude,  calmness,  patience,  humanity,  an  easy  pleasantry, 
sound  patriotism,  and  a  steady  attachment  to  the  family  on 
the  throne.  These  are  very  great,  or  very  useful,  or  very 
agreeable  qualities.  I  see  not  how  they  are  to  be  refused  to 
the  character  of  Sir  Robert  When  these  are  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  reasons  that  are  mentioned  by  Burke 
for  the  praise  which  he  so  deliberately  weighs  out  to  him, 
the  obsei*vation  of  Mr.  Belsham  may,  I  think,  be  acceded  to : 
that  "b,  man,  upon  the  whole,  better  adapted  to  the  station 
which  he  occupied,  or  better  qualified  to  discharge  the  various 
and  complicated  duties  of  it,  could  nowhere  be  found." 

In  the  note  book  on  the  table  you  will  see  a  character  of 
Sir  Robert  by  Hume,  which  appears  in  one  of  the  early  and 
now  scarce  editions  of  his  essays. 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  all  I  have  to  offer  on  those 
general  subjects  which  are  connected  with  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

But  there  is  one  to  which  I  have  not  yet  adverted,  and 
which  you  will  find  fully  detailed  in  the  note  book  on  the 
table— the  origin  and  progress  of  the  dispute  with  Spain.  I 
cannot  here  go  into  the  merits  of  this  question ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  humane  and  reasonable  than  the  views  and 
feelings  of  Sir  Robert.  I  certainly  wish  to  attract  your  atten- 
tion to  it,  because  among  the  great  lessons  of  history  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  policy,  the  justice,  the  duty  of  the 
love  of  peace. 

But  what  truth  so  obvious  as  the  desirableness  of  peace  ? 
Why  insist  upon  an  obligation  which  has  only  to  be  under- 
stood— and  admitted — ^and  which  is  understood  as  soon  as  it 
is  proposed  1 

The  &ct  is,  that  the  duty  is  assented  to,  but  not  acted  upon. 
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It  is  with  the  doctrines  of  peace  as  with  the  doctrines  of  tole- 
ration— men  honour  them  in  their  words,  not  m  their  con* 
duct  j  and,  with  loud  protestations  of  the  respect  they  bear 
them,  are  never  easy  unless  they  are  yiolating  them,  ncTer 
easy  unless  they  are  gratifying  their  irritable  paanons^  and 
subjecting  eyery  one  aroxmd  them,  in  the  one  case  to  the  so. 
periority  of  their  theological  knowledge,  and  in  the  other  to 
the  terror  of  their  arms. 

This  subject,  therefore,  of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  yon  will 
do  well  to  study.  You  may  do  it  with  conyenience  in  Coze; 
look  also  at  the  debates. 

You  may  in  this  manner  see,  if  you  please,  what  your  an- 
cestors were  on  this  occasion,  and  what  you  yourselyes  will 
probably  be  on  all  similar  occasions.  None  of  you  can  think 
ever  to  possess  understandings  more  brilliant  or  more  im* 
proved  than  were  those  of  Pulteney,  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Carteret;  and  it  can  only  be  by 
taking  warning  from  their  mistakes  that  you  can  hope  to  be 
more  wise.  I  must  again  repeat  that  I  could  wish  to  attract 
your  attention  to  these  proceedings.  I  could  wish  to  induce 
you  to  draw  general  conclusions  in  &your  of  moderate  coim- 
selS;  pacific  sentiments,  calm  reasonings,  and  dignified  for- 
bearance, on  all  occasions  of  our  differences  with  foreign 
powers,  on  all  occasions  when  any  such  momentous  interest 
as  the  sheddmg  of  the  blood  of  man  can  be  at  issue. 

I  must  entreat  you  to  observe  how  impossible  it  was  for 
the  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  state  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  without  rendering  his  hearers  and  the  nation 
quite  clamorous  and  outrageous;  how  impossible  to  state  the 
case  of  Spain.  I  must  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  it  is 
not  always  thus;  I  do  not  mean  in  oiir  own  nation  exclusively, 
but  certainly  in  our  own  very  particularly.  I  must  entreat 
you  to  observe  the  popularity  that  then  belonged  to  all  war- 
like sentiments — ^the  violent  and  offensive  terms  in  which  the 
Spaniards  were  spoken  of  on  every  occasion;  and  you  will 
then  consider  the  free  nature  of  our  government,  the  eas& 
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with  which  popvdar  sentiments  are  circulated,  and  how  readily^ 
in  the  progress  of  a  quarrel,  either  of  the  parties,  though  right 
in  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  may  become  wrong  and  at  last 
the  real  aggressor,  from  the  yery  insulting  and  overbearizig 
manner  in  which  redress  may  be  claimed. 

Certainly  important  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  these  ipro- 
ceedings  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  and  I  must  now 
finally  observe,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  such  lesson^ 
in  every  free  country  like  this,  may  be  very  safely  drawn,  for 
in  any  such  country  there  is  no  chance  of  any  improp^ 
tameness  or  pusillanimity.  In  any  such  country  personal 
courage  will  always  be  the  indispensable  requisite  ot  every 
man,  and  the  counsels  of  such  a  coimtry  will  always  be  of 
a  warlike,  violent,  and  unjust,  rather  than  of  a  reasonable^ 
pacific,  and  equitable  nature.  The  danger  is  always  on  that 
side;  and  not  only  the  philanthropist,  but  the  statesman,  in 
such  a  country  as  ours,  can  seldom  be  better  employed  thaa 
in  countenancing  and  propagating,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  a  love  of  peace,  habits  of  caution,  patience,  and  good 
temper,  habits  of  real  magnanimity;  for  what,  after  all,  is 
magnanimity  but  the  union  of  such  qualities  with  the  fear- 
lessness of  danger  1 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  these 
transactions,  and  to  what  I  conceive  the  proper  inferences  to 
be  deduced  from  them,  I  must  make  one  observation  more^ 
I  have  hitherto  mentioned  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert,  during 
the  progress  of  this  dispute  with  Spain,  only  to  praise  it ;  a 
more  painful  task  remains.  I  must  dismiss  it  with  endeavom 
to  hold  it  out  to  you  as  a  proper  subject,  in  <me  respect,  of 
your  censure. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  Sir  Bobert  had  not  done 
the  Spanish  cause  justice :  he  had  not  told  his  own  country 
the  whole  truth.  (This  I  have  already  observed.)  His  excuse 
might  be,  and  it  may  be  admitted,  that  this  was  not  the  way 
to  procure  peace ;  that  there  was  no  chance  for  peace  but  hm 
own  continuance  in  power.    Yet  his  patience^  his  good  tempec^ 
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his  reasonableness^  hk  exerfcions,  great  and  meritorious  a^ 
they  were,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  senate,  were  all  unavailr 
xag.  He  found  them  to  be  so.  In  defiance  of  every  effort  he 
oould  make,  his  eloquence,  his  influence,  his  management,  his 
sacrifices  of  erery  kind,  the  eyent.  turned  out  to  be,  that  the 
two  nations  were  hurried  into  a  war,  and  that  he  had  no  comr 
fort  left  but  that  of  having  strenuoudy  laboured  to  prevent 
so  fatal  a  termination  of  their  differences. 

There  is  even  mora  than  this  to  be  xjonsidered.  It  appeals 
4iiat  the  king  was  eag«p  fbr  the  war;  that  Sir  Robert  was 
counteracted  by  the  cabinet,  blamed  by  msmy  of  his  personal 
friends,  reviled  by  the  nation.  The  question,  therefore,  whiGk 
is  asked  by  Coxo  should  be  asked  by  every  reader, — Why  did 
he  not  resign  1  Why  did  he  not  endeavour  to  make  some  im^- 
pression  upon  his  countrymen  by  throwing  up  his  emoluments 
and  his  honours  ?  This  argument,  at  least,  they  could  not 
but  have  felt.  Why  was  not  his  own  honest  fame  as  a  stateeh 
man,  and  his  character  with  posterity,  as  dear  to  him  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  ?  Why  did  he  not  refuse  his  sanction  to 
»  system  of  conduct  which  he  thought  precipitate,  violent,  and 
nnreasonable. 

It  cannot  be  necessary^  it  cannot  be  proper,  that  a  minister 
should  have  recom'se  to  so  strong  a  measure  as  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  office  on  light  grounds  and  at  every  turn.  Others 
are  to  have  their  opinions  as  well  as  himself;  mutual  conceeh 
sions  and  sacrifices  may  be  made  by  honourable  men  faith- 
fully co-operating  in  the-  administration  of  a  government. 
Sttt  when  points  of  principle  in  themselves  sacred,  when 
questions  of  importance,  like  the  alternatives  of  peace  and 
war,  are^  at  issue,  then  indeed  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  of 
intelligence  w  spirit  to  proceed  longer  in  hie  doubtful  path 
amid  the  blended  confines  of  right  and  wrong;  he  must  no 
longer  assent  to  what  he  does  not  approve.  He  can  discharge 
no  more  necessary  duty  to  his  country  than  to  avow  hife 
Opinion  and  act  upon  it.  It  may  be  that  his  opinion  is  right, 
and  a  salutary  effect  may  be  jHX)duced.     But  on  e.xQ»^^  "^^ic^- 
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poatioDy  one  good  will  at  least  be  attained— he  will  giTe  an 
example  of  public  virtue. 

The  path  of  honour  is  always  the  path  of  wisdom;  and  they 
who  survey  the  situation  of  Sir  Robert  from  the  moment  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  king  to  continue 
in  office  (for  he  had  the  merit  of  proffering  his  resignation), 
will  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question  this  great  and  universal 
maxim  of  human  conduct  Sir  Robert  retained  his  place  but 
two  years,  his  place  rather  than  his  power,  without  comfort 
to  himself  or  advantage  to  his  reputation.  Life  itself  he  re- 
tained but  a  few  years  longer;  what,  then,  were  his  gains  in 
return  for  the  mortifications  he  endured  I 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  men  properly  to  engage  in  the 
affiiirs  of  mankind  without  being  deeply  interested  in  them. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  be  thus  interested  and  at  the  same 
time  to  view  them  from  that  commanding  height,  and  with 
those  sentiments  of  philosophic  criticism  with  which  they  will 
come  at  length  to  be  siureyed  by  posterity.  Yet  such  is  the 
magnanimity,  such  the  comprehensiveness  of  judgment,  which 
are,  and  which  ought  to  be,  expected  frrom  the  rulers  of  man* 
kind,  and  it  is  therefore  with  no  pleasure  that  we  observe  the 
character  of  Sir  Robert  so  strongly  marked  by  the  great  feiult 
of  all  statesmen— an  inordinate  love  of  power;  that  we  ob* 
serve  him  clinging  to  office,  till  he  was  torn  and  driven  frt>m 
it,  and  even  in  his  fall,  casting  on  it  that  longing,  lingering 
look  which  was  unbecoming  him  as  a  man  of  spirit,  and  un* 
worthy  of  him  as  a  man  of  virtue. 

It  is  mth  no  pleasure  that  we  afterwards  see  him  depressed 
and  uncomfortable,  because  when  he  was  no  longer  the  minis* 
ter  of  the  crown,  no  longer  the  centre  round  which  the  busi^ 
ness  of  the  empire  revolved,  he  necessarily  became  an  indi- 
vidual visited,  like  other  individuals,  only  by  those  who 
cherished  him  for  his  amiable  and  social  qualities,  or  who  re* 
spected  him  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 

Every  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  him  by  those 
whose  good  opinion  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard;  and 
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what  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  aooount  that  is  giren  of  thto 
celebrated  statesman  in  the  decline  and  fidl  of  his  power  and 
of  his  life;  or  rather,  what  instmction  can  we  henoe  deriyo 
for  ourselves  1 

If,  indeed;  as  appears  to  haTe  been  the  case,  his  resldenoe 
seemed  to  him  a  solitude;  if^  indeedi  he  had  little  taste  for 
literary  occupations,  and  expressed  himself  to  this  efifect  to 
a  brother  statesman  who  was  reading  in  his  library;  if  ha 
wished  for  a  resource  that  would  haye  alleyiated,  as  he  said, 
many  tedious  hours  of  his  retirement;  i^  indeed,  it  was  found 
(as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Coxe)  that  to  him  who  had  directed 
the  helm  of  government  in  England,  all  speculative  opinions 
appeared  dull;  if  to  him  who  had  drawn  all  his  knowledge 
from  practice,  all  theory  appeared  trifling;  if  to  him  who 
had  long  been  the  dispenser  of  wealth  and  honours,  a  wide 
difference  appeared  between  the  expressions  of  those  who 
approached  him  from  motives  of  personal  kindness,  and  the 
homage  which  had  formerly  been  paid  by  those  who  had 
courted  him  from  motives  of  self-interest;  if  this  difference 
mortified  and  stung  him;  if  everything,  as  it  is  said,  seemed 
uninteresting  to  a  man  who,  from  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  had  been  uniformly  engaged  in  scenes  of  political 
exertion ;  if  such  be  indeed  the  portrait  of  this  &Uen  states- 
man, as  presented  by  his  biographer,  well  may  it  become  those 
of  you  who  hear  me;  those  who  are  gifted  with  Acuities  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  measure,  and  those  of  you  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  yet  higher  privileges  of  superior  talents, 
alike  to  consider  how  inestimable  are  those  habits  of  literary 
occupation,  and  of  rational  curiosity,  which  are  not  only  com* 
petent  under  every  change  of  fortune  to  administer,  even  to 
men  of  common  minds,  the  blessings  of  dignified  activity  and 
contented  cheerfulness,  but>  when  they  are  found  united  to  the 
possession  of  great  natural  endowments,  can  accompany  men 
in  their  fall,  from  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  to  the  ob- 
scurest depths  of  their  retirement,  and  transfer  a  man  like 
Bacon,  though  ruined  and  disgraced,  from  a  cabinet  of  a 
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prince  to  that  high  eminence  and  vantage-ground  of  pbi^ 
Bophj  and  truth,  where  kings  from  their  humhler  throneB 
might  gaze  upon  him  with  reyerence. 

I  must  even  venture  to  urge  reflections  of  this  nature  stidi 
farther;  and  without  meaning  for  a  moment  to  intrude  upon 
ihe  more  sacred  privacies  of  the  character  of  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole,  I  cannot  but  take  occasion  from  the  facts  as  they 
appear,  to  request  jou  to  consider  how  constantly  exposect  to 
concussions  and  to  overthrow  will  assuredly  be  the  happiness 
of  every  man  who  directs  his  thoughts  too  exclusively  to  the 
objects  of  ambition ;  who,  amid  the  business  of  mankind,  may 
have  habituated  himself  too  much  to  disregai*d  that  still  more 
important  concern  which  yet  awaits  him,  and,  amid  the  in- 
terests and  anxieties  of  those  who  crowd  around  him  for  kis 
patronage,  has  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  away  and  oer 
cupied  till  he  becomes  but  too  insensible  of  that  yet  more 
important  connection  which  he  is  permitted  to  hdd,  not  only 
with  his  fellow  creatures  in  this  world,  but  with  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe  himself;  and  which,  when  those  crowds  retire 
and  his  power  is  no  more,  when  the  more  noisy  and  impetuons 
calls  of  duty  are  hushed,  when  the  claims  of  mankind 
to  part  away  from  him  on  every  side,  will  open  at  once  to 
an  object  of  never-ccaaing  and  even  far  superior  anxiety  and 
care,  and  leave  him  to  the  more  exclusive  and  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  that  silent  piety  which  should  never  have  been 
banished  from  the  meditations  of  his  heart,  and  which,  whethflv 
m  health  or  in  sickness,  in  his  elevation  or  in  his  fall,  will  beet 
explain  to  him  the  merits  of  his  active  life,  and  the  meaning 
of  his  earthly  grandeuir. 


NOTES. 

I. 

**  Sir  Robert  Waltols,  prime  miniiter  of  Oraift  Britna*  b  »  muk  of  abOlly^ 

not  of  genius;  good-naturod,  pot  yirtaotti;    eoBtlHit,  Bot  ■■gmnhimn 

moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power,  not  eqoitMble  in  the  eBgwiiii  of  it.    Hb 

virtues  in  some  instances  are  free  from  the  aiHoj  of  those  Tioet  which  Qfimllj 

accompany  such  virtues ;  he  is  a  generoof  friend,  withovt  being  a  Miter 

enemy:  his  vices  in  other  insianees  are  not  oompennted  by  thooe  virtati 

which  are  nearly  allied  to  them ;  hie  want  of  entopriie  it  boI  attended  with 

frugality.    The  private  chazacter  of  the  man  ie  better  than  the  pablie ;  hia 

virtues  more  than  his  vices ;  hit  fertone  greater  tiian  kit  fiane.     n  ith  mamj 

good  qualities,  he  has  incuned  the  pnblie  hatred ;  with  goad  eapadty,  he  hu 

not  escaped  ridicule.    He  would  fiare  been  esteemed  worthy  of  hit  higll 

station  had  he  never  possessed  it ;  and  it  better  cpudified  kit  the  leeond  than 

for  the  first  place  in  any  government.    Hit  minittiy  bat  been  more  advantaf* 

geous  to  his  family  than  to  tiie  public ;  better  fi>r  hit  age  than  for  pottcrily  ^ 

and  more  pernicious  by  bad  precedents  than  by  real  grievaneet.    During  bit 

time  trade  has  flourished,  liberty  declined,  and  leamiDg  gone  to  rain.      At  I 

am  a  man,  I  love  him  ;  at  I  am  a  tcholar,  I  hate  him  ;  at  I  am  a  Briton,  I 

trish  his  fall ;  and  were  I  a  member  of  eith«r  boose,  I  woald  give  my  vole  ftr 

removing  him  from  St.  Jamett;  but  shoald  be  glad  to  tee  bim  retire  to 

Houghton  Hall,  to  past  the  remainder  of  hit  dayt  ht  eate  and  pleatue.** 

The  above  character  of  Sir  Robert  i^peart  in  one  of  the  early,  and  new 
scarce  editions  of  HumQ^s  Essays.  . 

A  character  much  more  masteriy  and  jntt  it  giTen  by  Mr.  BukOi  ia  hit 
Appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old  Whigs. 

The  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  are  wdt  known. 

^  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  haroier  hoar 
Of  social  converse,  ill  exchanged  fbr  power  ; 
Seen  him  uncumbered  by  the  veoal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe.* 

II.  . 

I  BATH  mentioned  ihe  tpeediea  from  the  throne  ;  and  will  give  a  speeimea  of 
them.  In  the  speeches  of  Qeotge  I.  are  fenad  tke  following  ezpcessiont  t— • 
''As  none  can  recommend  themielvee  mere  efiectaally  to  my  fiivour  tad 
countenance  than  by  a  sincere  aeal  for  the  jntt  rig^tt  of  the  crown  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  I  am  determined  to  enoonsBge  all  thoee  who  act 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  these  my  kingdeB■^  and  eeaatqaeatly  to  lib 
principles  on  which  my  government  it  founded. 

^^  To  gain  the  hearts  and  afiectiont  of  my  people  thall  alwayt  be  aiy  finl 
and  principal  care.  On  their  doty  aadloyidty  I  will  cnttrdy  depend ;  tkty 
may  as  surely  depend  on  my  protection  in  the  fall  cnjoyiBflnt  of  thair  nli^n, 
liberty,  and  proper^. 
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**  YovL  will  make  it  jour  bntineu  to  promote  tbat  perfect  harmony  and 
confidence  between  me  and  my  people,  which  I  most  earnestly  desire,  and  on 
which  onr  mutual  happineu  entirely  depends.** 

The  dignified  language  in  which  George  I.  addressed  his  people  in  1722, 
when  in  expectation  of  a  rebellion,  has  been  properly  remarked  by  one  of 
our  historians. 

^  Had  I,  since  my  accession  to  the  throne,  erer  attempted  any  innovation 
on  our  established  religion,  had  I  in  any  one  instance  invaded  the  liberty  and 
property  of  my  subjects,  I  should  less  wonder  at  any  endeavours  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  my  people,  and  draw  them  into  measures  that  can  end  iii 
nothing  but  their  own  destruction.** 

"  But  to  hope  to  persuade  a  free  people,  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  is 
dear  and  valuable  to  them,  to  exchange  fireedom  for  slavery,  the  Protestant 
religion  for  Popery,  and  to  sacrifice  at  once  the  price  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  as  have  been  spent  in  defence  of  our  present  establishment,  seems  an 
in&tuation  not  to  be  accounted  for.** 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  that  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
Oeoige  I.  was  the  introiduction  of  the  Peerage  Bill  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crown.  This  project  originated  in  motives  not  the  most  creditable  either  to 
the  favourite  Sunderland  or  the  monarch — inordinate  ambition  in  the  one,  and 
mean  jealousy  of  his  son  and  successor  in  the  other ;  but  it  produced  some 
noble  passages  in  two  of  the  king*s  speeches,  which  would  have  been  indeed 
precious  if  they  had  obtained  a  place  there  on  any  better  occasion. 

**  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  glory  of  a  sovereign  and  the  liberty  of  a 
subject  as  inseparable,  and  think  it  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of  a  British  king 
to  reign  over  a  free  people.  As  the  civil  rights,  therefore,  and  privileges  of  all 
my  subjects,  and  especially  of  my  two  houses  of  parliament,  do  justly  claim 
my  most  tender  concern,  if  any  provision  designed  to  perpetuate  these  bless- 
ings to  your  posterity  remains  imperfect,  I  promise  myself  you  will  take  the 
first  opportunity,*'  &c. 

And  again : — 

"  If  the  necessities  of  my  government  have  sometimes  engaged  your  duty 
and  affection  to  trust  me  with  powers  of  which  you  have  always  with  good 
reason  been  jealous,  the  whole  world  must  acknowledge  they  have  been  so 
used  as  to  justify  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.  And  as  I  can 
truly  affirm  that  no  prince  was  ever  more  zealous  to  increase  his  own  autho- 
rity than  I  am  to  perpetuate  the  liberty  of  my  people,  1  hope  you  will  think 
of  all  proper  methods  to  establish  and  transmit  to  your  posterity  the  freedom 
of  our  happy  constitution,  and  peculiarly  to  secure  that  part  which  is  most 
liable  to  abuse.** 

This  last  extract  is  given  by  Coxe. 

In  the  speeches  of  George  II.  expressions  are  always  found  on  every  proper 
occasion  that  intimate  the  desirableness  of  confidence  and  harmony  between 
the  people  and  the  executive  power,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  two  are  in- 
separable.    They  should  be  looked  at  even  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other. 

"  I  heartily  wish,**  said  the  king  in  his  first  speech,  "  that  this  first  solemn 
declaration  of  my  mind  in  parliament  could  sufficiently  express  the  sentiments 
of  my  heart,  and  give  you  a  perfect  and  just  sense  of  my  fixed  resolution  by 
all  possible  means  to  merit  the  love  and  affection  of  my  people,  which  I  shaU 
always  look  upon  as  the  best  support  and  security  of  my  crown. 

''  And  as  the  religion,  liberty,  property,  and  a  due  execution  of  the  laws, 
are  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  a  free  people,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
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this  nation,  it  shall  be  my  constant  care  to  preaerre  the  constitntion  of  thia 
kingdom,  as  it  is  now  happily  established  in  church  and  state,  inriolable  in 
allits  parts,  and  to  secure  to  all  my  snbjecta  the  lull  enjoyment  of  thdr 
religious  and  civil  rights.** 

The  speech  of  the  year  1734,  preparatory  to  the  disiolution  of  the  parli*- 
tnent,  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Coxe.  If  it  was  intended  to  do  away  any 
impressions  that  might  have  been  made  on  the  puUie  by  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  adversaries  of  the  minister,  representing  him  as  having  planned 
a  regular  system  of  oppression,  it  was  certainly  well  fitted  for  its  purpose,  for 
no  speech  could  be  more  worthy  of  an  intelligent  monaitk  and  an  upright 
minister,  addressed  to  a  free  people. 

**"  The  prosperity  and  glory  of  my  reign,**  says  his  majesty, ''  depend  upon 
the  affections  and  happiness  of  my  people,  and  the  happinew  of  my  people 
upon  my  preserving  to  them  all  their  legal  rights  and  privileges,  as  esta- 
blished under  the  present  settlement  of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line.  A 
due  execution  and  strict  observance  of  tho  laws  are  the  best  and  only  security 
both  to  sovereign  and  subject ;  their  interest  is  mutual  and  inseparable,  and 
therefore  their  endeavours  for  the  support  of  each  other  ought  to  be  equal 
and  reciprocal;  any  infringement  or  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  either 
is  a  diminution  of  the  strength  of  both,  which,  kept  within  due  bounds  and 
limits,  make  that  just  bahmce  which  is  necessary  tot  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown,  and  for  the  protection  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  What 
depends  on  me  shall,  on  my  part,  bo  religiously  kept  and  observed,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  of  receiving  the  just  returns  of  duty  and  gratitude  from  them. 
I  must  in  a  particular  manner  recommend  it  to  you,  and,  frt>m  your  known 
affection,  do  expect,  that  you  will  use  your  best  endeavours  to  heal  the  un- 
happy divisions  of  the  nation,  and  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  all,  who  truly  and 
sincerely  wish  the  safety  and  welfore  of  the  kingdom* 

^  It  would  be  the  greatest  satisfiution  to  me  to  see  a  perfect  harmony  re- 
stored among  them,  that  have  one  and  the  same  principle  at  heart,  that  there 
might  be  no  distinction,  but  of  such  as  mean  the  support  of  our  present 
happy  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  such  as  wish  to  subvert  both. 
This  is  the  only  distinction  that  ought  to  prevail  in  this  country,  where  the 
interest  of  king  and  people  is  one  and  the  same,  and  where  they  cannot  sub- 
sist but  by  being  so. 

"If  religion,  liberty,  and  property  were  never  at  any  time  more  fully 
enjoyed,  without  not  only  any  atf^mpt,  but  even  the  shadow  of  a  design,  to 
alter  and  invade  them,  let  not  those  sacred  names  be  made  use  of^  as  artful 
and  plausible  pretences  to  undermine  the  present  establishment,  under  which 
alone  they  can  be  safe. 

"I  have  nothing  to  wish  but  that  my  people  may  not  be  misguided:  I 
appeal  to  their  own  consciences  for  my  conduct,  and  hope  the  Providence  of 
God  will  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  such  representatives  as  are  most  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  and  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Great  Britain.^* 

Even  in  the  king's  speech  of  1737,  after  the  murder  of  Captain  Porteous 
at  Edinburgh,  and  other  circumstances  of  very  great  and  just  offence  to  the 
minister  and  the  executive  power,  the  expressions  made  use  of  were  only  the 
following ;  perfectly  reasonable  and  dignified,  and  worthy  of  the  minister,  and 
of  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people. 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  You  cannot  be  insensible,  what  Just  scandal  and  offence  the  licentioumess 
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of  the  present  timet,  under  the  coloar  and  diagnise  of  liberty,  gites  all  koncat 
and  fober  men,  and  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  restrain  this  exoeaaivB 
abase,  by  a  dae  and  vigoroos  ezecation  of  the  laws:  d^anee  of  all  authority, 
contempt  of  magistracy,  and  even  resistance  of  tho  laws,  are  beeome  too 
general,  although  equally  prejudicial  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the 
Uberties  of  the  people,  the  support  of  the  one  being  inseparable  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  oUier.  I  have  nsade  the  laws  of  the  land  the  constant  role  of 
ifty  actions,  and  I  do  with  reason  expect  in  return  all  that  aabmission  to  my 
authority  and  govemment,  which  the  same  laws  have  made  the  dotj^  and 
aWl  always  be  the  interest,  of  my  subjeots." 
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1810. 

During  the  period  which  we  liave  been  laMj  considering^  a 
remarkable  connection  of  amity  and  good  offices  took  plaoe 
between  the  two  rival  countries  of  England  and  France. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XIY,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became, 
or  rather  made  himself  regent^  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  suo- 
ceeded;  then  came  Cardinal  Fleur]^  It  is  the  era  which 
comprehends  the  administration  of  the  three  that  must 
ei^ge  our  attention. 

The  writers  that  we  must  read  or  consult  are  the  following; 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  St  Simon;  the  concluding 
volume  of  D'Anquetil's  Louis  XlV.^sa  Cour,  et  le  I(%ent; 
Memoirs  of  Duclos;  THistoire  of  Lacretelle. 

All  these  works  may  be  read  with  ease  and  advantage; 
but  any  one  of  them  may  be  suflBcient  for  the  era  which 
it  embraces.  The  topics  are  in  all  the  same.  St.  Simon 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  the  rest,  and  Duclos'  book  is  in 
its  manner  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  generally  read; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole,  in  whatever  author  read, 
presents  to  the  view  little  to  occupy  the  philosophical  reader 
of  hktory. 

We  have  the  intrigues  of  ministers  and  courtiers  at  home 
and  abroad;  a  scene  disf^ayed  lively  and  striking,  and  even 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  liistory  of  Europe  at 
that  time. 

But  we  have  no  alterations  in  the  C(^Qstittttieft  of  France, 
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and  indeed  little  concern  expressed  on  the  subject  Even  in 
those  instances  which  are  fitted  to  convey  instruction  to  a 
statesman^  the  historians  may  be  said  to  desert  us :  they  write 
memoirs;  they  please  and  entertain  us;  but  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  more;  and  they  enter  into  no  minuteness 
of  explanation^  or  criticism^  on  subjects  that  to  posterity  must 
surely  appear  of  far  more  importance  than  those  which  they 
discuss. 

Our  own  Charles  II.  is  made  to  reyive  in  our  memory  in 
the  person  of  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Clarendon 
in  the  virtuous  and  faithful  St  Simon;  but  the  r^nt  is 
more  outrageously  debauched  than  Charles,  and  St  Simon, 
brought  up  in  an  arbitrary  court,  cannot  have  the  Yiews  and 
feelings  of  Clarendon. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  ill  success  of  St 
Simon,  in  his  very  laudable  efforts  to  reform  his  master^  are 
well  fitted,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  offer  edifying  lessons, 
if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  danger  of  self-indulgence^  the 
fascination  of  bad  habits,  and,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
celebrated  doctrines  of  free-will  and  necessity,  of  the  impos- 
sibility which  every  man  will  find  of  altering  his  chaxacter  at 
his  pleasure ;  that  is,  the  absurdity,  in  the  first  place,  of  in- 
dulging himself  in  courses  of  folly  and  vice,  and  of  then  sup- 
posing that,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  he  may  begin  to  be 
virtuous  and  wise. 

Very  different  was  the  feite  of  the  regent;  favoured  by 
nature  with  superior  gifts  of  &.ncy  and  of  understanding, 
with  no  malignity  in  his  disposition,  and  well  calculated  to 
receive  the  love  and  approbation  of  mankind,  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  often  resolved  to  make  some  reasonable  efforts  to 
deserve  both ;  to  exercise  some  self-control ;  in  a  word  to  be 
virtuoTis.  He  was  bound  down  to  the  earth  by  the  chains  of 
his  long-established  associations;  that  is,  in  common  language^ 
by  his  bad  habits.  Dubois  and  his  mistresses  always  pre- 
vailed over  his  better  reason ;  and  the  kind  and  honourable 
counsels  of  St.  Simon  were  soimds  that  were  no  sooner  heard 
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than  they  were  swept  away  from  the  sense,  or  rather  were 
never  properly  heard  at  all  amid  the  unholy  revelry  of  his 
impieties  and  abominations. 

He  died  immaturely  of  an  apoplectic  fit;  for  at  last  he  could 
not  even  exercise  self-control  sufficient  to  take  proper  steps 
for  the  security  of  his  own  life,  and  his  fetvourite  medical 
attendant  Chirac  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  occasioD, 
as  vainly  as  had  done  before  his  virtuous  coimsellor  St 
Simon. 

"  The  most  amiable  of  men  in  society,"  says  one  of  the  his- 
torians; ''full  of  genius,  talents,  courage,  and  humanity,  but 
the  worst  of  princes;  that  is,  the  most  unfit  to  govern.** 

This  is,  however,  too  favourable  a  portrait  of  the  regent; 
one  more  minute  and  exact  is  given  by  Lacretelle,  and  that 
with  great  force  and  beauty  of  colouring. 

This  is  the  prince  to  whom  Pope  alludes-^ 
*'  A  godless  regent>  tremble  at  a  star.^ 

He  was  one  of  those  licentious  men  who,  as  sometimes 
happens,  believe  nothing  but  what  no  one  else  believes;  for 
instance,  astrology  and  ms^c;  and  St.  Simon  mentions  a 
recital  given  him  by  the  regent,  of  some  images  sbown  him 
in  a  mirror  descriptive  of  future  events,  which  I  cannot  but 
confess  are  quite  inexplicable.  St.  Simon  had  nothing  to 
say,  but  to  request  him  not  to  have  any  more  communication 
with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

On  the  subject  of  the  parliaments  you  must  consult  Duclos. 
It  is  an  important  subject,  but  one,  that  if  you  endeavour 
regularly  to  study,  you  will  find  intolerably  tedious,  and  at 
last  but  unsatisfactory. 

This  resistance  of  the  parliaments  at  last  grew  to  be  formi- 
dable to  the  monarch,  and  at  length  ended  in  the  tremendous 
revolution.  The  word  parliament  must  be  therefore  a  most 
interesting  word,  whenever  we  can  observe  it  in  the  memoirs 
or  histories  of  France. 

But  the  student,  while  adverting  to  the  history  of  France, 
will  at  length  be  conducted  to  the  financial  schemes  of  the 

VOL.  II.  R 
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celebrated  John  Law;  and  the  appearance  which  this  Bpeour* 
lator  and  his  projects  make,  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  our 
ciLriosity.  Some  of  the  particulars  mentioned  are  of  a  ladi* 
orous,  others  of  a  grave  nature;  but  they  all  indicate,  and 
even  if  they  were  some  of  them  exaggerated,  the  yery  eodst- 
ence  of  them,  as  anecdotes  belonging  to  the  times,  would 
still  indicate,  a  state  of  the  public  mind  and  of  the  cotmtiy, 
very  highly  deserving  of  our  attention.  I  wiU  mention  CN>me 
of  them. 

Law,  from  an  obscure  individual  and  a  foreigner,  had 
become  the  first  man  of  consequence  in  such  a  kingdom  as 
France.  Voltaire  says,  that  he  saw  him  going  through  the 
gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal,  followed  by  tke  first  clergy  and 
nobility  of  France,  who  were  paying  their  court  to  faizn— - 
dukes  and  peers,  marshals  and  bishops. 

Again:  it  was  about  Law  that  the  English  amhasBador, 
Lord  Stair,  differed  with  his  own  court;  and  the  result  was, 
Lord  Stair^s  recall 

Of  a  less  grave  nature  are  anecdotes  of  the  following  kind : 
That  a  woman  of  Cushion  contrived  to  have  her  carnage 
overturned  to  take  the  chance  of  his  running  to  her  aasist* 
ance,  and  affording  her  an  opportunity  of  thus  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him.  That  another  lady,  finding  all  regular 
expedients  vain,  went  with  her  chariot  and  servants,  and  set  up 
a  cry  of  fire  near  the  house  where  he  waa  dining.  Again: 
such  was  the  ferment^  and  such  the  fury  of  speculation  ex- 
cited in  Paris,  that  a  poor  man  who  had  a  hump-back  made 
a  livelihood  by  standing  in  the  place  where  the  bargains  were 
made,  and  converting  his  infirmity  into  a  sort  of  writing 
desk. 

Anecdotes  like  these  may  be  thought  only  entertaining^ 
but  in  another  stage  of  Law's  financial  83rstem,  three  men 
were,  in  the  confusion  and  pressure  of  the  crowd,  actoally 
killed. 

Soon  after  the  whole  scheme  had  fidlen  into  ruin,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  conflagration  had  destroyed  half  the  town  of 


Hennes,  and  that  Maneilles  and  part  of  PtOTence  wert 
visited  by  the  plagae.  When  the  bishops  of  the  different 
dioceses  of  Franoe  were  exhorted  by  a  cirovdar  letter  from  the 
r^ent  to  make  efforts  for  the  aasistanoe  of  the  safferers,  the 
Bishop  of  Castres  replied,  ''that  all  the  cfibcts  he  ooold 
make  had  only  produced  one  hundred  pistoles  in  money,  sad 
five  thousand  livres  in  pc^wr :  that  the  inundstion  of  this  last 
sort  of  currency  had  done  more  mischief  in  his  distriot  than 
all  the  flames  could  have  done  in  Bretagne :  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence  that  the  houses  were  not  reduced  to  aahes^  if 
there  remained  nothing  of  all  that  was  necessary  to  their 
existence  but  what  was  fit  only  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bre. 

''What  revolution,"  continues  the  bishop,  "has  not  been 
produced  in  six  months  by  this  paper  money,  in  fortones  that 
appeared  the  best  estabhshed;  it  is  impossible  to  oompre* 
hend  without  seeing,  or  to  see  without  the  most  liv^y  sorrow, 
the  efPects  that  have  taken  place.  There  is  an  end  with  ns  to 
all  commerce  and  labour,  and  confidfinoe  and  industry :  even 
friendship  and  diarity  are  no  more^  These  are  not  ezagge^ 
rations,*  &o. 

Particulars  like  these  are  surely  curious^  when  they  appear 
on  the  face  of  history  as  the  result  of  the  philosophic  specut 
lations  of  an  individual  like  Law;  one  who  had  left  his  own 
country  in  search  of  a  better,  and  tiien  was  brought  forward 
to  attempt  experiments  in  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  in  En- 
rope.  But  all  who  hear  me  must  be  very  oonsdous  that 
finances,  and  pi^r  money,  and  stockjobbing,  are  sounds  not 
imknown  to  oiurselves;  and  it  is  very  possible,  that  if  one  of 
the  purposes  of  history  be  instruction,  these  transactions 
may  aficnrd  us  some  lessons,  not  without  their  importance. 
We  may  consider  oursdlves,  as  a  nation,  very  intelligent  and 
experienced,  but  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  regent  who  adop- 
ted the  schemes  of  Law  was  a  man  of  very  brilliant  talents. 
Law  was,  certainly,  a  person  of  no  ordinary  cast;  and  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  failure  of  his  sdiemes,  that 
he  meant  originally  to  deceive.    The  French  people  are  inid> 
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nor  to  none  in  quickness  and  sagacity ;  yet  was  there  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion  in  Franco,  what  Smith  declares  to  be 
the  most  extravagant  project,  both  of  banking  and  stockjob- 
bing, that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  most  serious  and  extensive  confusion  and  distress  were 
the  consequence. 

Having  made  these  observations  with  a  hope  of  recom- 
mending these  transactions  to  your  attention,  I  now  proceed 
to  consider  what  means  can  be  found  for  gratifying  any  cu- 
riosity which  you  may  happen  to  entertain  on  the  subject. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  to  you  some  disap- 
pointments with  respect  to  this  point. 

I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  comprehend  what  was  the 
exact  theory  of  Law  in  his  banking  and  Mississippi  schemes, 
from  any  of  the  historical  writers  of  France.  This  projector 
and  his  projects  are  both  mentioned  by  Voltaire,  who  lived 
at  the  time;  but  he  gives  no  detail,  and  attempts  no  philoso- 
phic analysis,  either  of  the  system  or  its  success.  If  we  turn 
to  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon,  a  contemporary  also,  he  gives 
no  assistance  whatever.  Duclos,  in  like  manner,  affords  no 
proper  information ;  nor  does  even  Lacretelle,  though  he  has 
a  chapter  dedicated  to  the  subject ;  nor  do  the  writers  of  the 
French  Encyclopaedia.  Adam  Smith,  unfortimately,  gives 
no  account  of  it,  "  because,"  says  he,  "  it  has  been  so  fully 
and  clearly  explained  by  M.  Du  Vemey,"  a  work  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  procure. 

But  we  have  another  treatise  in  our  own  language,  on  poli- 
tical economy  which,  though  eclipsed  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  profoimd  work  of  Smitli,  is  still  a  work  in  many 
respects  deserving  of  attention ;  it  is  particularly  so  on  the 
present  occasion — I  allude  to  the  book  of  Stuart — Stuart's 
PoUtical  Economy.  Stuart  gives  a  regular  accoimt  of  the 
system  of  Law;  and  as  the  whole  is  concise,  and  yet,  as  I 
conceive,  satisfactory,  I  not  only  recommend  it  to  your  study, 
but  it  is  upon  this  book,  I  confess,  that  I  depend  for  furnish- 
ing you  with  proper  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
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Law  was  a  man  of  a  contriying^  speculating  mind,  one  who 
had  his  fortune  to  make ;  and  who,  after  in  yain  proposing 
his  financial  schemes  to  his  own  country,  Scotknd,  and  to 
other  countries,  at  last  settled  in  France,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  bank  established  in  Paris  by  the  regent's  authority, 
in  May,  1716. 

This  bank  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  ihe  common 
principles— -circulating  notes,  and  cash  reserved  to  pay  them, 
when  occasionally  presented.  As  he  was  a  man  of  great 
address,  with  a  fine  person,  and  every  attractive  quality,  both 
himself  and  his  bank  seem  to  have  prospered  most  com* 
pletely.  No  common  success,  however,  could  satisfy  him; 
his  ambition  was  unbounded.  Unfortimately,  too,  he  thought 
himself  possessed  of  a  secret  for  making  a  kingdom  rich ;  and 
his  dreams  therefore  of  personal  aggrandisement  were,  pro- 
bably, of  the  most  unlimited  extent  and  splendour.  His 
secret  was  this : — He  held,  that  by  increasing  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  country,  you  increase  its  prosperity,  and  that 
therefore  you  were  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  issue  paper  money  to  any  requisite  extent. 

Now  it  happened  at  the  time,  that  the  finances  of  France 
were  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  embarrassment;  and  it 
happened  also,  that  the  regent  was  a  man  of  very  quick 
talents,  and  alike  fitted  to  comprehend,  anH  to  be  seduced, 
by  the  reasonings  and  promises  of  any  new  and  extraordinary 
system :  Law  and  he  were,  therefore,  made  for  each  other. 
The  finances  were  low,  and  Law  had  riches  to  bestow;  this 
was  all  the  regent  wanted.  Law  was  an  insignificant  indivi- 
dual, and  the  regent  could  furnish  him  with  all  the  authority 
of  government;  this  was  all  that  Law  wanted.  Their  opera- 
tions were  therefore  soon  begun. 

In  the  first  place,  to  Law's  private  bank  was  united,  in 
September,  1717,  a  great  commercial  company — The  Missis- 
sippi Company,  which  was  formed  by  subscriptions  in  the 
usual  manner.     And  in  the  second  place,  on  the  first  of 
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Jantiary,  1719,  Law's  priyate  bank,  whicK  had  now  flourished 
for  three  years,  was  oonverted  into  a  royal  bank. 

But  it  will  be  naturally  asked,  what  were  the  foundations 
of  this  new  royal  bank,  and  what  of  this  Mississippi  Compairy  9 
What  were  the  funds,  and  what  the  securityl 

With  respect  to  the  new  royal  bank,  its  notes  were  always 
payable  in  money.  The  security  must  have  been  Law's  per- 
sonal security  and  the  fisuth  of  the  regent;  and  it  was  the 
great  art  and  anxiety  of  this  projector  to  make  his  bank  notes 
preferable  to  the  coin  of  the  country;  so  that  though  coin 
■miffkt  be  legally  demanded  from  him,  in  point  of  &ct  it  nevet 
-would  be  demanded  from  him.  In  this  he  greatly  succeeded 
for  a  considerable  time. 

With  respect  to  the  Mississippi  Company^  they  were  to  have 
an  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana;  they  were  to  have  the  farxo^ 
ing  of  the  taxes,  and  other  privileges,  and  therefore  there 
appeared  ample  income  for  their  dividends;  and  the  profits 
of  their  trade  might  be  considered  as  indefinite. 

It  was  settled,  that  the  shares  of  the  company  could  only 
be  purchased  by  bank  paper,  not  by  coin.  The  more,  there^ 
fore,  the  shares  were  wanted,  the  more  were  the  bank  notes 
called  for  to  purchase  them.  Law  and  the  regent  had  the 
&rbrication  of  both — of  the  shares  and  of  the  bank  notea 
Shares  therefore  were  created,  and  notes  were  issued  to  answer 
the  demand  of  the  public. 

.  Every  man  seems  to  have  supposed,  that  the  profits  of 
Law's  company  were  to  be  indefinite;  all  eyes  were  fixed,  it 
must  be  supposed,  upon  Louisiana,  and  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  firom  farming  the  taxes  and  other  privileges,  resulting 
from  his  connection  with  the  regent  It  seems  scarcely  credi- 
ble, but  the  fact  was,  that  such  was  the  rage  for  buying  and 
selling  shares^  and  for  gambling  in  these  concerns,  that  the 
counting  and  recounting  of  hard  money  would  have  been  a 
process  too  tedious  and  slow;  and  even  this  crcumstanod 
.  gave  a  preference  to  the  paper  money — ^to  the  bank  notes* 
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The  hopes  and  fean  of  the  individualB  oonoemedy  and  the 
various  modes  of  Tnanaging  the  oompany'B  ahares  and  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  Law,  gave  oooasioD  to  all  that  stoek-j  eb- 
bing, and  those  strange  ocGurrenoes,  some  of  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  even  in 
the  records  of  historj. 

The  system  flourished  while  the  public  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  procuring  the  bank  notes  vnth  which  to  buy  the 
shares.  While  this  was  the  case.  Law  could  answer  occa- 
sional demands  on  his  bank  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
shares  of  the  company  kept  continually  rising. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  through  the  whole  of  the 
year  1719,  till  the  end  of  November.  But  in  the  courae  of 
the  preceding  month  of  August,  Law  had  promised  a  very 
large  dividend  on  the  shares  of  the  MississipjH  Company; 
he  then  increased  the  number  of  shares  to  an  excessive  de« 
gree.  He  also  ksued  the  bank  notes  profusely;  and  con- 
tinned  to  do  so,  till  before  the  end  of  May  in  the  next  year, 
1720,  he  had,  in  &ct,  increased  this  issue  to  a  most  prepos- 
terous extent. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  suspected  by  many,  that  the 
profits  of  the  company  could  not  be  such  as  the  holders  of 
the  shares  had  expected;  that  therefore  there  was  no  real 
foimdation  for  the  edifice  that  had  been  erected :  the  circu- 
lation, too,  was  overloaded  by  the  paper-issue.  Early,  there- 
fore, in  the  year  1720,  the  whole  system  evidently  tottered. 
From  the  first,  the  parliament  of  P^tris  had  constantly  re- 
sisted Law,  and  all  his  schemes  and  operations.  For  some 
time  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of 
government  forcibly  to  support  his  projects ;  and  at  last  a 
fiilse  step  that  was  made  on  the  21st  of  May,  1720,  pro- 
duced a  run  upon  the  bank,  and  as  he  could  not  find  gold 
and  silver  to  pay  his  bank  notes,  the  whole  system  fell  at 
once  into  disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  flourished  from  January, 
1719,  to  the  month  of  December;  during  that  month,  and 
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the  first  mouth  of  1720,  to  haTo  decliaedj  and  to  have  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  May,  1720. 

Siioh  is  the  general  description  that  may  be  offered  of 
these  transactions. 

We  maynov,  perhaps,  enter  a  little  into  some  particulars. 
Some  questions  occur.     What  could  be  the  design  of  the 

\iuv  1.13  fud=i      ^\']li\t  Uid  ho  Kuppusc  i.i:;  uicansf 

To  these  qm^tioua,  the  ansirer,  acoordiDg  to  Stuart,  seems 
to  bo  this: — the  state  was  indebted  two  thousand  millions  of 
lirres  capital,  at  an  interest  of  four  pet  ccut.  His  wish, 
therefore,  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  disposition  tho 
public  were  in,  to  buy  the  shares  of  Law's  tiadmg  company; 
to  transfer  the  debts  of  the  state  from  himself  (Ihe  regent) 
to  that  company;  to  become  himtelf  a  debtor  to  Lnw's  com- 
pany, and  not  to  the  public;  to  pay  the  company  a  gj/iailur 
interest  than  he  did  the  public  creditors;  and  by  this  iiif^~ 
itaee  to  relieve  the  Btat«. 

But  the  operation  by  which  all  ttis  was  to  be  effected, 
was  sadly  circuitous :  so  it  will  appear  to  you,  and  scarcely 
iutcUigible.  It  was  thia : — The  regent  was,  in  tbe  first 
place,  to  coin  hank  notes,  at  his  royal  bank,  and  with  these 
was  to  buy  the  shares  of  the  company;  in  this  mimner  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  thoso  shares ;  the  company  were  then 
to  ieud  him  the  bank  notes  they  had  thus  received,  at  a  low 
interest;  with  these  bank  notes  he  was  to  pay  off  the  state 
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state,  would  in  the  meantime  have  remained  debtors  to  the 
bank  for  the  notes  which  the  bank  had  lent^  but  would  have 
had  less  interest  to  pay  than  before;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gain  which  might  have  been  made  by  a  lucky  sale  of  the 
shares:  and  these  were  the  advantages  which  the  regent,  it 
is  probable,  expected. 

The  shares  were  therefore  raised  in  round  numbers  during 
the  early  parts  of  the  year  1719,  from  two  hundred  thousand 
to  six  hundred  aud  twenty-four  thousand  The  bank  notes 
were  coiDed  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1719,  and  more 
particularly  dxiring  the  earlier  parts  of  1720,  till  they 
mounted  up  from  fifby-nine  millions  to  nearly  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  millions  of  livres:  and  when  the  whole 
system  failed  at  the  end  of  May,  the  regent  was  found 
holding  four  hundred  thousand  of  the  six  himdred  thousand 
Mississippi  shares;  and  the  public  were  in  possession  of 
(that  is,  there  had  been  paid  away)  twenty-two  hundred 
millions  of  the  twenty  six  hundred  millions  of  bank  notes. 

The  whole  scheme  therefore  failed;  for  the  regent  was 
answerable  for  these  twenty-two  hundred  millions  of  bank 
notes  that  were  out,  just  as  he  had  been  before  for  the 
billets  or  debts  of  the  state;  and  he  had  four  hundred  thou- 
sand shares  in  his  hands,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
dispose  of.  He  could  not  get  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
bank  notes  back ;  he  could  not  transfer  the  public  debt  from 
himself  to  the  company,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do. 

In  the  event,  therefore,  after  the  run  on  the  bank,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  1720,  he  gave  up 
the  whole  scheme ;  settled  his  accoimts  with  the  company  by 
burning  their  shares,  or  their  debt  to  him,  and  annihilating 
part  of  his  own  debt  to  them,  and  he  returned  to  the  old 
system  of  providing  funds  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
bank  bills  outstanding,  which  were  no  longer  to  be  negoti- 
able, and  to  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  result  of  the  whole  arrangement  was,  that  he  had  to 
pay  fifty  three  millions  for  interest  on  the  national  debts. 
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instead  of  eighty  mUlioiis  per  axmum,  as  he  had  before  done, 
80  that  a  certain  advantage  was  gained;  but  himself  and  his 
administration  were  covered  with  disgrace,  and  his  great 
agent  and  adviser,  Law,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Now  though  these  were  the  facts,  and  though  such  were 
the  intentions  of  the  regent  and  the  meaning  of  the  sohemc^ 
it  does  not  fdloW  that  the  regent,  as  has  been  sometimes 
thought,  or  even  Law  himself  meant  to  defraud  the  publia 

The  regent  must  have  conceived,  that  he  had  furnished 
the  company  with  a  large  revenue:  first  by  the  interest 
which  he  was  to  pay  them  for  their  loan  of  bank  notes; 
secondly,  by  the  exclusive  advantages  of  trade ;  and  thirdly, 
by  the  advantages  of  farming  the  taxes,  which  he  bad 
allowed  them«  In  this  manner  they  appeared  furnished 
with  an  income  perfectly  adequate  to  dischai^ge  the  divi- 
dends on  their  shares. 

He  and  Law  might  both  have  persuaded  themselvee  that 
by  the  paper  system  which  they  had  introduced,  they  had  so 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  state,  that  the  interest  of  money 
would  and  ought  to  fikll,  and  that  he  therefore,  as  a  debtor 
to  the  public,  might,  without  injustice  to  the  public,  pay  less 
interest  than  before. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  improper  arts  and  dishonest 
practices  were  used,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  shares,  £ot  on 
their  sale  all  depended. 

There  is  one  &ct  extremely  suspicious.  In  the  middle  of 
the  year  1719,  the  year  of  the  system,  the  company  promised 
a  dividend,  fiar  disproportioned  to  any  rational  expectations 
that  could  be  formed  of  their  means.  Why  they  did  so,  has 
never  been  properly  explained;  and  the  company  must  bo 
left  with  the  imputation  of  at  least  most  impardonable  deln* 
sion,  if  not  direct  dishonesty.  It  was  at  this  moment,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  financial  scheme  we  have  men* 
tioned  from  Stuart,  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  action; 
In  August,  the  company  obtained  the  general  farming  of  the 
taxes  from  the  regent;  and  while  they  pi'omised  this  extras 
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ordinary  dividend  oa  their  ihares^  thej  agreed  to  lend  the 
r^ent  one  thousand  six  himdred  millicma  at  three  per  cent. 
Three  hundred  thousand  shares  were  created  in  the  next  two 
months  of  September  and  October;  and  in  December,  1719, 
and  the  first  fiTe  months  of  1720,  two  thousand  millions  of 
bank  notes  were  created^  but  in  the  last  of  these  five  months, 
in  May,  the  bank  stopped.  All  these  fiicts  connected  seem 
to  be  best  accounted  for  by  the  explanation  of  Stuart  The 
dividend  was  promised,  which  raised  the  value  of  the  shares; 
a  krge  number  of  shares  were  created  to  be  purchased; 
and  again,  a  large  number  of  bank  notes  were  struck  off  and 
paid  away  to  the  public  creditor,  who  was  thus  furnished 
with  the  means  of  buying  the  shares.  All  this  runs  smooth; 
but  the  question  is,  upon  what  grounds  this  large  dividend 
was  promised ;  a  question,  it  is  to  be  feared,  which  neither 
Law  nor  the  regent  could  have  properly  answered. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  fieulure  of  the  system.  Stuart 
thinks  that  this  fiiilure  was  owing  to  the  order  given  on  May 
the  21st,  that  the  bank  bill  should  only  go  for  half  its  nu- 
merical value.  He  considers  the  credit  of  the  bank  as  good, 
all  through  the  months  of  January,  1720,  February,  <fec.  down 
to  May.  "The  French  nation,"  he  says,  "had  been  accus- 
tomed to  diminutions  in  the  value  of  the  coin;  by  these  they 
neither  were,  nor  could  have  been  alarmed ;  indeed,  such  de- 
preciations of  the  coin  had  been  always  urged  by  Law  and 
the  adherents  to  his  system,  as  arguments  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  paper.  When,  however,  it  was  publicly  declared, 
that  the  paper  money  should  be  subject  to  diminutions  too, 
contrary  to  the  original  terms  of  the  Wll,  and  the  engagement 
with  the  public ;  and  when  it  was  thus  seen  that  the  paper, 
which  had  no  value  in  itself,  could  not  even  boast  of  the 
value  to  be  derived  from  good  fiuth,  that  is,  was  in  fact  left 
without  any  value  at  all,  the  consequence  was  sure  to  be, 
what  immediately  took  place,  that  the  public  would  rush  for- 
ward to  get  for  it  any  value  that  could  be  found  in  silver  or 
gold." 
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All  this  moat  indeed  be  allowed.  The  &iliire  of  the  sya- 
tem  was  an  ineritable  consequence  of  Buch  an  edict  as  that 
ofUay. 

The  qtuotion,  however,  that  remains  behind  is,  what  could 
tempt  or  force  the  r^;ent  and  Law  to  issue  such  an  edict  t 
Hub  mart,  I  think,  be  accounted  for,  not  by  saying  with 
Stnar^  that  it  was  a  mere  blunder,  for  it  was  an  impossible 
blunder;  but  hj  saying  that  it  was  an  expedient  which  they 
had  reooaise  to  (a  Tain  expedient,  no  doubt),  for  enabling 
their  bonk  to  struggle  through  the  difficulties  which  are 
uIn;u-B  llio  cousequeucu  of  an  over-iM.-iue  of  iwper. 

Law  certainly  had  an  idea  thnt  paper  was  fitter  than  the 
precious  metals  to  become  the  money  of  a  state  ;  and  he  had 
even  thought  that  money,  that  is,  io  this  instance,  that  paper, 
was  wealth  to  a  countiy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
wealth :  that  is,  was  industiy,  trade,  production,  prosperity, 
in  every  meaning  of  these  terms,  because  he  thought  it  ca\ised 
them.  With  these  ideas  ho  might  have  filled  the  imagination, 
if  not  betrayed  the  understanding,  of  the  regent,  and  both 
might  have  thought  that  in  a  countiy  like  France,  a  proper 
eieivise  of  the  authority  of  the  state  would  carry  them 
through  all  difficulties,  til!  at  length  all  the  common  pi-eju- 
dicea  on  this  subject  of  money  being  removed,  the  new  me- 
dium miglit  have  its  full  circulation  and  influence,  and  the 
system  bo  left,  without  any  further  interference  of  govern- 
ment, to  stand  on  its  own  merits.     The  paper  was  therefore 
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that  the  disappearance  of  the  coin  should  not  create  alarm, 
notwithstaDding  the  edicts  of  the  regent,  and  the  letters  and 
reasonings  of  Law;  it  was  not  possible  that  all  annuitants 
should  not  find  their  stipulated  incomes  less  valuable,  as  the 
medium  they  were  paid  in  became  less  valuable,  that  is,  was 
more  multiplied ;  it  was  not  possible  that  the  small  part  of 
every  society,  which  may  be  called  the  sober  reasoning  part, 
shovdd  not  be  much  struck  with  the  sudden  fortunes,  the 
restless  speculationff,  the  extravagant  enthusiasm,  the  violent 
agitation,  that  everywhere  prevailed,  that  they  should  not 
themselves  doubt,  and  at  last  teach  others  to  doubt,  of  the  so- 
lidity of  a  system  unphilosophical  in  itself,  and  which,  after 
all,  had  to  depend  on  the  profits  of  a  commercial  company, 
and  the  good  &Aih  of  the  regent.  It  was  impossible,  on  these 
and  other  accounts,  that  gold  and  silver  money  should  not  at 
length  be  preferred  to  paper  of  whatever  promise  or  descrip- 
tion; and  the  whole  merit,  and  meaning,  and  success,  of 
Law's  system,  depended  upon  a  contrary  supposition — ^the 
preference  of  the  bank  paper  to  the  precious  metals. 

These  are  all  consequences  that  were,  and  must  ever  re- 
main, inevitable  when  an  excess  of  paper  money  has  been,  on 
whatever  account,  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  a  coun- 
try; and  the  only  real  grounds  of  astonishment  are,  how  the 
system  existed  so  long,  and  how  Law  could  succeed  in  the 
manner  he  did,  in  persuading  the  public  of  the  value  of  the 
company's  shares,  and  the  solidity  of  the  bank  notes. 

On  the  whole,  the  failure  of  the  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  two  great  causes  :  first,  a  change  of  the  public  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  probable  success  of  the  mercantile 
project ;  and  secondly,  to  the  over-issue  of  paper. 

While  the  demand  for  shares  continued,  the  bank  notes 
were  thus  employed  and  absorbed,  and  though  there  might 
be  a  general  excess  of  circulation  visible  in  all  the  proper 
tests  of  an  excess,  still  there  might  be  no  positive  distinction 
made  by  the  French  people  between  notes  and  specie.  But 
the  moment  the  demand  for  shares  ceased,  the  demand  for 
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notes  ceased  with  it;  and  the  distinction  between  the  notes 
and  specie  immediately  began  to  take  place. 

The  famous  edict  of  May,  which  had  been  occasioned  bj 
circumstances  like  these,  only  brought  on  a  crisis  which  was 
from  the  first,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable,  and  was  Bare  to  be^ 
when  it  did  take  place,  totally  ungovernable. 

This  ffystem  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  ByBtem  of 
mere  fraud,  and  Law  as  a  mere  projector  and  impostor.  It 
has  been  always  thought  that  the  short  account  of  the  lAoIe 
is,  that  he  deceived  the  French  nation,  and  that  the  onlj  in- 
struction to  be  derived  from  these  transactions  is,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  to  the  folly  and  guilt  of  gambling  and 
stock-jobbing;  the  caution  with  which  governments  shoold 
listen  to  projectors ;  the  hesitation  with  which  the  puhlio  or 
individuals  should  embark  in  schemes  of  wide  extent  and 
rapid  profit. 

Without  meaning  to  controvert  positions  like  these,  the 
undeniable  maiims  of  experience  and  good  sensOy  it  may  be 
added,  I  conceive,  that  these  transactions  afford  other  lesMos 
not  less  valuable,  though  not  so  obvious — I  mean  the  oiroom* 
spection  with  which  the  expedient  of  paper  money  should  be 
used,  the  caution  with  which  governments  should  listen  to 
those  whose  systems  proceed  upon  any  other  supposition  with 
respect  to  their  paper  issues  than  that  of  their  being  fined j 
and  continually  checked  by  the  convertibility  of  the  pqper 
into  the  precious  metals,  the  mistake  which  the  publio  oom* 
xnit  when  they  lend  themselves  to  any  systems  of  credit 
which  require  the  slightest  assistance  frx)m  authority;  idiieb 
connect,  in  the  way  of  mutual  assistance,  the  great  commer- 
cial and  banking  concerns  of  individuals  with  the  govenit 
ment  of  a  country  and  the  finances  of  a  state;  the  probabilify 
there  is  that  men  will  outstep  the  proper  bounds  even  of 
justice  and  honesty,  much  more  of  general  prudenoe^  wrfaen 
they  can  make,  as  they  suppose,  money  at  pleasure.  It  it 
lessons  of  this  sort  that  ought  also  to  be  drawn  from  thoi 
^'^^'^^^tions,  because  they  are  lessoos  of  still  greater  lapotk 
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tanee  to  commeroial  nations,  and  becanae  all  saoh  commnni- 
ties  are  far  more  Ixkeljto  be  ignorant  and  tranigreeB  in  these 
points  than  in  speculations  and  stock-jobbings  not  to  say  that 
the  consequences  are  fiur  more  extensivdj  and  irretrieraUy 
ruinous. 

The  in&tuation  that  iras  exhibited  thxmi|^  the  whole  of 
the  transactionB  imrhich  Ijiw  was  concerned  ifts  by  no  meaaa 
confined  to  the  French  nation.  By  a  ooineidence  singnhr 
enough,  the  year  1720  was  marked  in  oar  own  history  by  the 
folly  of  what  was  called  the  Sonih  Sea*BubUa  This  sal:rjeot 
I  conceive  also  to  be  deserving  of  your  oomidecation.  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks,  and  leave  it  to  your  examination. 

There  is  an  account  of  it,  as  thece  is  of  the  Eraoch  Hissis- 
sippi  Scheme,  in  Anderson's  History  of  Gommeroe ;  but  yoa 
will  better  understand  it  by  a  reference  to  Ooxe's  History  of 
Sir  Bobert  Walpola  Ton  may  read  his  narrative  and  ecb- 
planation  in  two  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and  then  the 
letters  &om  Sir  Thomas  Broderick  in  his  second  volume. 
The  observations  of  Stuart  in  his  Political  Economy,  must 
by  ail  means  be  referred  to,  and  then  Cobbetifs  Paiiiament> 
ary  History  will  do  more  than  supply  tiie  rest  There  are  a 
few  observations  in  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue  which 
should  be  read. 

The  South  Sea  Company  owed  its  origin  to  Harley.  He 
incorporated  the  national  creditors  into  a  oompany ;  the  debts 
due  to  them  by  the  state  became  their  stock,  about  ten  mil- 
lions ;  and  he  appropriated  certain  duties  to  the  payment  of 
their  interest.  He  aUured  them  into  this  arrangement  by 
giving  them  an  exclusive  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  or  the  coast 
of  Spanish  America. 

The  South  Sea  bubble  was  but  a  preposterous  extension, 
some  years  afterwards,  and  a  sort  of  caricature,  of  the  scheme 
and  bargain  now  described.  The  dMits  of  the  nation  were  in 
the  year  1719  at  a  greater  than  the  cnrr^it  interest  of  the 
time;  some  of  the  debts  were  redeemable;  that  is,  might  be 
discharged  by  paying  the  principal ;  others  were  irredeemable^ 
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or  could  Dot  be  paid  off  without  the  consent  of  the  creditors. 
The  scheme,  therefore,  of  the  ministers  and  the  company  was 
this.  (I  will  express  myself  not  in  technical,  but  in  the  most 
popular  terms  I  can  find) :  — That  the  company  should  haye 
an  exclusiye  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  and  therefore  be  enabled 
to  get  rich,  and  to  pay  lai^  diyidends  on  their  shares;  that 
the  national  creditor  should  be  thus  induced  to  change  his 
security,  give  up  his  claim  on  the  public,  and  with  it  buy  one 
of  the  company's  shares;  the  company  was  to  pay  a  certain 
interest  on  their  stock,  besides  the  occasional  profits  on  their 
shares,  and  the  nation  was  to  pay  the  company  a  certain  sum 
to  enable  them  to  pay  this  interest  and  all  expenses. 

Of  this  arrangement  the  advantages  to  the  nation  were  to 
be,  that  the  whole  debt,  redeemable  and  irredeemable,  was  to 
be  put  into  a  new  state — a  redeemable  state;  that  is,  a  state 
in  which  it  might  be  at  length  paid  off,  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  interest  paid  was  to  be  at  a  more  easy  rate  than  the 
original  bargain  admitted  of 

Another  advantage  was  to  be  this:  the  nation  were  to 
receive  from  the  South  Sea  Company  a  douceur  for  allowing 
them  to  make  this  new  bargain ;  more  than  seven  millions, 
for  instance,  was  to  be  received. 

The  original  national  creditor  was  to  have  his  advantage  in 
becoming  a  proprietor  of  the  South  Sea  stock,  and  in  sharing 
all  the  profits  which  were  to  result  from  their  exclusive  trade, 
the  management  of  their  concerns,  <fec. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  what  was  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  the  advantage  of  the  company  itself  It  was  of 
this  nature : — Government  was  to  pay  them  five  per  cent,  for 
seven  years  at  a  time  when  money  was  not  worth  so  much, 
and  when,  therefore,  the  company  could  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  so  much  to  their  own  creditors,  the  dif- 
ference would  be  so  much  positive  gain.  An  allowance  was 
to  be  made  them  for  the  management  of  the  new  stock, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  bargain,  was  now  to  be  added 
to  their  old  original  stock;  and  finally,  great  profits  were 
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expected  to  arise  from  their  exclusive  ti*ado.  Such  were  to 
be  the  advantages  of  the  company;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  stock  of  the  company  was  itself  expected  to  rise; 
and  it  did  rise,  so  high,  for  instance,  as  to  three  hundred 
pounds  per  cent;  that  is,  a  person  was  to  give  the  company 
three  hundred  pounds  money  before  he  could  be  rated  a  pro- 
prietor of  one  himdred  pounds  in  their  books;  that  is,  a 
holder  of  one  himdred  poimds  stock. 

A  national  creditor  therefore  brought  his  claim  for  three 
hundred  pounds  on  the  nation  to  the  company,  and  was  in 
return  constituted  the  owner  only  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
their  stock;  that  is,  the  company  accounted  with  him  on  the 
supposition  of  owing  him  only  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  in 
the  meantime  they  accounted  with  the  nation  as  having  paid 
off,  on  the  i)art  of  the  nation,  a  debt  to  their  creditors  of  three 
hundred  pounds;  the  difference  was  to  be  their  profit,  a  dif- 
ference that  depended  on  the  rate  at  which  the  South  Sea 
stock  sold. 

My  heai-ers  will  now  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the 
national  creditor  might  give,  in  the  progress  of  these  transac- 
tions, not  only  his  three  hundred  pounds  (national  debt)  for 
one  hundred  pounds  South  Sea  stock,  but  his  one  thousand 
pounds  national  debt  for  one  hundred  pounds  stock,  if  the 
stock  ever  rose,  as  in  reality  it  did,  to  one  thousand  pounds 
per  cent ;  and  they  will  also  see,  that  if  the  stock  did  not 
afterwards  pay  him  the  interest  which  his  one  thousand 
pounds  before  had  done,  how  he  might  be  more  or  less  in- 
jured j  and  if  the  company's  stock,  for  which  ho  had  paid  his 
one  thousand  pounds,  became  worth  little  or  nothing,  how 
he  might  be  entirely  ruined,  losing  his  national  stock,  and 
getting  nothing  in  return.  You  will  now  also  see  what  buy- 
ing and  selling  might  ensue,  while  the  stock  was  varying, 
and  how  all  the  later  holders,  when  the  stock  began  to  foil, 
would  be  the  sufferers;  and  again,  that  if  the  original  holders 
of  the  South  Sea  stock  (the  directors  and  others)  sold  out 
stock  while  it  was  rising,  they,  and  afterwoi'ds  even  those  they 
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Bold  to,  might  become  rich ;  and  if  they  made  use  of  any 
arts  or  deception  to  raise  the  stock  for  the  purpose  of  seUing 
it,  such  as  promising  a  great  dividend,  ko.,  they  then  cheated 
those  to  whom  they  sold  their  stock. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  this;  the  manner  in 
which  the  bargain  was  made  with  the  company  by  the  nation, 
and  the  terms  agreed  upou.  The  ministers  originally  intended 
to  have  given  the  South  Sea  Company  a  good  bai^gain;  it  had 
even  been  settled  that  particular  persons  were  to  be  con- 
sidered ns  holders  of  stock  beforehand.  The  stocky  it  was 
foreseen,  would  soon  rise,  and  the  holders  were  to  receive  the 
difference  on  the  sale  of  it  If  the  stock  did  not  risei,  the 
whole  was  to  be  considered  as  a  nullity;  and  in  this  manner 
distinguished  personages  in  the  state  were  engaged  to  forward 
the  scheme  from  the  prospect  of  this  probable  advantage. 

This  was  the  first  piece  of  iniquity,  and  indeed  the  most 
striking,  that  was  afterwards  proved. 

But  unfortunately  it  happened,  that  when  the  minister 
brought  forward  the  plan  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
made  his  speech  and  been  duly  seconded,  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  pause,  which  he  seems  very  unskilfully  to  have  suffered 
to  take  place,  Mr.  Broderick  rose,  and  most  unexpectedly 
proposed  that  the  nation  should  offer  the  scheme  to  the  Bank 
of  England  as  well  as  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  the  competition.  The  minister  stood  pale  and 
puzzled,  and  it  was  found  in  vain  to  resist  so  equitable  a 
proposition. 

The  result  was  that  the  two  companies,  the  Bank  and  the 
South  Sea,  proceeded  to  bid  against  each  other,  and  the 
South  Sea  Company  at  last  succeeded,  by  undertaking  the 
scheme  on  terms  most  preposterously  disadvantageous  to 
themselves :  disadvantageous  to  a  degree  that  could  not  but 
cause  the  min  of  those  who  were  ultimately  to  abide  by 
them. 

The  present  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  competition  may  be  sometimes  carried  to  extremes. 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole,  wlio  seems  almost  the  odIj  man  left  in 
possession  of  his  nndenitandlng  on  this  occasion,  in  rain  re- 
monstrated against  the  project,  and  declared  the  whole  to  be 
foanded  on  mistake  and  ddlnsion.  Such  proved  to  be  the 
£Eict  The  profits  of  the  South  Sea  trade  nerer  enabled  the 
directors  to  pay  such  profits  on  the  shares,  that  is,  such  divl* 
dends,  as  were  expected.  The  value  of  the  shares  at  last  fell 
almost  to  nothing. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  first  and  most  obvious  lesson 
that  is  afforded  by  these  transactions  is  no  doubt  the  excess  to 
which  the  passions  of  avarice  and  hope  may  be  carried,  the 
extraordinary  efifects  of  sympathy  on  large  bodies  of  mankind, 
the  inaccessible  blindness  in  which  the  understanding  may  be 
left,  when  exposed  to  such  powerful  principles  in  our  nature 
as  these  undoubtedly  are.  The  whole  scheme  &iled,  because 
there  neither  was  nor  could  be  any  trade  to  the  South  Sea, 
or  to  any  sea,  sufficient  to  pay  adequate  dividends  on  a  stock 
purchased  so  dearly. 

Among  reasoners  of  a  certain  description,  Swift  and  Man- 
deville,  for  instance,  it  is  a  very  favourite  fjwicy  to  throw 
mankind  into  two  grand  divisions,  the  knaves  and  the  fools, 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left — themselves,  no  doubt,  standing 
at  a  due  distance  in  the  middle.  On  this  particular  occasion, 
*  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  a  few  others  might  have  been  not  a 
little  justified  in  some  sweeping  arrangement  of  the  kind; 
and  there  are  particulars  appearing  even  cm  the  fece  of  his- 
tory which  may  aftord  the  most  captivating  entertainment  to 
all  such  reasoners  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  scoffers  and  sati- 
rists of  mankind,  the  insulters  and  deriders  of  our  imperfect 
nature. 

In  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  and  in  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  History,  may  be  seen  a  long  list  of  schemes 
which  were  offered  to  the  public  by  different  projectors,  some 
of  them  ridiculous  enough,  and  forming  altogether  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  times.  Look  at  them;  they 
will  entertain,  and  ought  to  instruct  you.    I  will  mention  one 
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of  Ihem.  A  proposal,  after  many  others,  at  last  appeared 
**for  carrying  on  an  undertaking  of  great  advantage,  but 
nobody  to  know  what  it  was."  The  scheme  was  for  half  a 
million,  and  every  subscriber,  upon  first  i>ayiug  two  guineas, 
as  a  deposit,  was  to  have  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for 
every  one  hundred  pounds  subscribed.  It  was  declared  that 
in  0  month  the  particulars  were  to  be  laid  open,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  subscription  money  was  then  to  be  paid  in. 
A  more  complete  specimen  of  impudence  than  this  can 
scarcely  bo  conceived. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  projector  actually 
received,  in  one  forenoon,  deposits  for  one  thousand  shares, 
that  is,  he  received  two  thousand  guineas :  but  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  the  afternoon  ho  moved  oflF,  and 
neither  the  guineas  nor  the  projector  were  ever  beard  of 
more. 

It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  one  of  those  deriders, 
whom  I  have  just  alluded  to,  amused  himself  with  putting 
out  an  advertisement  in  one  of  tlie  weekly  prints  (two  or 
three  sheets  of  the  newspaper  were  then  generally  dedicated 
to  the  advertising  of  these  projects),  and  the  advertisement 
was  to  apprise  the  public  "  that  at  a  certain  place  on  Tues- 
day next,  books  would  be  opened  for  a  subscription  of  two 
millions,  for  the  invention  of  melting  down  saw-dust  and 
chips,  and  casting  them  into  clean  deal  boards  without  cracks 
or  knots." — Anderson,  103. 

There  was  one  difference  between  the  South  Sea  scheme 
and  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France,  which  cannot  but  have 
been  already  observed  by  my  hearers.  In  England  there  was 
no  national  bank  connected  with  the  project;  the  Bank  of 
England  stood  aloof;  there  was  no  attempt  to  banish  the 
precious  metals  from  the  currency  of  the  country ;  the  wealth 
of  many  individuals  was  left  to  rest,  if  they  chose  it,  on  paper 
and  delusion,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  enrich  the  country 
by  the  mere  substitution  of  paper  for  gold  and  silver :  an  im- 
portant difference  this,  which  resolves  the  whole  of  our  South 
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Sea  bubble  into  a  mere  specimen  of  folly  or  fraud  on  the  one 
part,  and  ignorance  or  ridiculous  gambling  on  the  other. 

When  it  began  to  bo  seen  that  there  neither  were,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  nor  could  be,  any  profits  arising  from  the 
South  Sea  trade,  or  arising  from  any  other  source,  sufficient 
to  justify  the  rise  of  the  stock,  or  to  enable  the  company  to 
pay  the  dividends  which  they  had  promised,  their  stock  fell 
rapidly,  notwithstanding  every  eflTort  that  could  be  made  in 
its  support ;  and  all  the  silly  people  who  had  awaked  from 
their  dreams  had  no  alternative  but  to  vent  their  rage  on  their 
deceivera,  and  to  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the  boundless 
ambition  and  avarice,  as  they  called  it,  not  of  themselves, 
but  of  the  directors  and  others,  their  agents  and  accom- 
plices, the  rogues,  the  parricides  (I  quote  the  words  made 
use  of  in  a  variety  of  difiercnt  petitions  to  parliament),  the 
traitorous,  perfidious,  &c.,  betrayers,  plunderers,  robbers  of 
their  country,  the  monsters  of  pride  and  covetousness,  the 
cannibals  of  'Change  Alley,  who  lick  up  the  blood  of  the 
nation,  <fec. 

Now  these  are  complimontaiy  terms  very  natural  for  those 
to  use  who  find  themselves  ruined  by  their  own  credulity ; 
but  as  the  law  cannot  well  attempt  to  protect  good  people 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly,  it  was  not  found 
possible,  by  any  regular  process  of  legal  punishment,  to 
pursue  with  due  pains  and  penalties  these  nefarious  contrivers 
of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  called,  "  a  train  of  the  deepest  villany  and 
fraud  hell  (that  is,  I  suppose,  the  Stock  Exchange)  ever  con- 
trived to  ruin  a  nation." 

A  scene  therefore  followed,  not  very  creditable  to  a  great 
and  civilised  nation.  The  houses  of  parliament  showed,  no 
doubt,  that  they  were  not  partners  in  these  swindling  trans- 
actions; but  they  showed,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  disregard 
to  all  the  niceties  that  should  be  observed  in  the  administra^- 
tion  of  penal  justice.  They  made  the  directors  bring  in  an 
account  of  their  property  and  estates,  talked  over  the  dif- 
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ferent  proportions  of  guilt  that  belonged  to  each  indiyidualy 
and  then,  in  a  loose  and  summary  way^  fined  them  at  their 
pleasure,  dedicating  almost  the  whole  of  the  two  xoillions 
private  property  which  they  possessed  to  the  aasistanee  of  the 
sufierers. 

''Instead  of  the  calm  solemnity  of  a  judicial  inquiry,'^ 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  grandfather  was  a  director,  ''the 
fortune  and  honour  of  thirty-three  Englishmen  weore  made 
the  topic  of  hasty  conyersation  and  the  sport  of  a  lawless 
majority/' 

As  an  obvious  and  general  remark,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  these  popular  tempests  of  vindictiye  justice  should 
always  be  most  carefully  watched  and  resisted  by  intelligent 
men.  But  I  must  also  remark,  that  there  seems,  on  this 
occasion,  no  notice  to  have  been  taken  of  the  guilt  of  a  parti- 
cular description  of  persons,  who  might  little  suspect  their 
own  criminahty,  I  mean  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  themselves,  more  particularly  the  gay,  thou^t- 
less  sons  of  peers  or  opulent  commoners,  who  had  luider- 
taken  to  be  legislators  before  they  had  made  themselves  men 
of  business;  who  had  given  their  votes,  no  doubt,  for  schemes 
of  finance  of  the  nature  of  which  they  probably  knew  nothing 
and  were  contented  to  know  nothing;  and  who  had  failed  in 
their  clear  and  bounden  duty,  the  duty  of  being  the  honest, 
the  laborious,  and,  I  must  add,  the  well-informed  protectors 
of  the  public.  The  scheme  would  never  have  taken  place^  if 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  properly  intelligent,  if  it 
had  been  even  intelligent  enough  to  admit  of  being  en- 
lightened, but  it  was  not.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  reasoned  in 
vain. 

I  quit  this  subject  by  repeating  briefly  that  Anderson's 
account  is  worth  considering,  but  that  a  very  good  note  by 
Stuart,  in  his  Political  Economy,  must  by  no  means  be 
^knitted.  The  narrative  of  Coxe,  in  his  first  volume,  which  is 
collected  from  every  different  soiu:ce  of  information,  will  be 
the  most  intelligible  and  complete  exhibition  of  the  whole  to 
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the  general  reader;  but  the  letters  of  Mr,  Broderick  miifibt 
read^  aa  containing  tlie  sentiments  of  a  person  living  at  Ao 
time,  a  member  of  the  bouse,  and  making  kis  observations  on 
all  that  was  passing  within  and  witbont  dooia. 

The  Parliamentary  History  of  Cobbett  is  very  full  on  this 
occasion ;  all  the  regular  documents  are  pressnred  and  given ; 
but  there  is  so  mudi  technical  language  used,  that  they  wiU 
be  often  tedious,  and  at  the  same  time  very  difficult  to  comr 
prebend.  They  must  be  read  in  coDJunction  viUi  Stuart 
and  Coze,  and  indeed  there  is  a  good  narrative  furnished 
along  with  these  debates,  borrowed  from  Tindalj  but  the 
great  misfortune  is,  that  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Walpols 
are  not  come  down  to  us,  or  at  least  not  properly  given.  The 
most  instructive  portion  of  the  whole  would  have  been  found 
in  the  speeches  and  reasonii^  that  took  place  whilst  the 
scheme  was  in  agitation;  while  Sir  Robert  was  remon- 
strating, for  instance,  against  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals 
of  the  South  Sea  Company.  A  general  description  only  can 
be  found  of  what  was  probably  a  most  reasonable  speech, 
highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  statesman.  The  introductory 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  been 
also  very  instructive;  and  again,  the  debates  that  ensued 
when  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  house  was  proceeding  to 
punish  the  directors,  and  was  endeavouring  to  rescue  the 
nation  from  its  calamities.  But  on  these  most  important 
occasions  the  debates  are  all  either  more  or  less  deficient, 
and  the  assistance  that  is  afforded  by  the  private  letters  pro* 
duced  by  Coxe  is  quite  trifling. 

The  first  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany  may  be  looked  at.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  contained 
in  ten  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  swindling  practices  that  took  place. 
The  remaining  documents  soon  become  little  more  than  an 
inquiiy  into  the  particular  guilt  of  individuals,  and  to  us,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  lose  their  interest;  but  what  minutes 
remain  of  the  proceedings  in  the  house  are  worthy  of  obser- 
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Wtaos-  nw  hit  two-thirds  of  Ur.  Aialabie's  Becond  defence 
bifen  tb«  fonb  oamUina  &  curious  account  of  the  whole 
attur;  wkd,  whether  Ur.  Aislabie  iras  or  n-as  not  as  reason- 
able M  he  pretend^  gives  a  very  just  description  of  at  least 
ths  folliei  of  others. 

The  maniMr  in  vhicli  the  concerns  of  all  parties  were  ad- 
juBt^'i!  iiiav  be  best  underetood  from  Anderson;  and,  in  the 
tiiBt  j.Iw'e,  from  the  rej.ortof  the  address  of  the  house  iteelf, 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Robeit, 

Much  loss  must  have  lipsn  suffered  by  those  who  last  en- 
tered into  the  scheme,  and  nonch  diBsatisfiiction  was  eipressed. 
All  parties  were  made  vciy  properly  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  folly.  The  seven  millions,  indeed,  which  the 
nation  was  to  receiie  from  the  South  Sea  Company  was  at 
length  necessarily  remitted,  but  the  nation  found  its  original 
engagements  converted  into  new  engflgeraenta  of  a  mora  ad- 
vantageous nature  -  and  tljough  the  scheme  was  in  every  re- 
spect wretchedly  managed,  some  advantage  was  derived  from 
it,  and  the  public  creditors  no  longer  received  an  interest  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  iiiteiuat  at  which  money  could  at  the 
time  be  borrowed. 
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him,  as  it  had  deceived  many  otben  ;  for  while  money  flows  into  a 
by  the  fabrication  o  paper  money,  the  effect  it  beneficial ;  it  it  benefkiiil 
while  the  money  continues  to  flow,  no  longer  ;  for  every  man  daring  this  in- 
terval receives  a  full  return  for  any  effort  in  industry  that  he  can  make ;  the 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  has  been  increasing  while  he  was  making  thii 
effort,  and  he  therefore  receives  more  than  he  would  otherwise  have  dune. 

But  the  moment  the  tide  stops,  this  high  remunerating  price  stops  also; 
and  every  opposite  consequence  arises;  and  sto^lt  must)  it  artificially  pio- 
duced. 

The  whole  subject  is  very  well  explained  by  Hume  in  his  Essay  on 
Money. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 

QBORGE  n.      PELHAM.      REBELLION  OF  1745,  ETC. 

We  left  tho  English  history  at  the  close  of  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  the  next  era  that  I  will  propose  to 
you  is  tlio  interval  between  that  event  and  the  peace  of 
1763. 

To  this  era  we  turn  with  some  curiosity.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  much  of 
the  great  statesmen  and  lawyers  by  whom  it  was  adorned. 
The  nation,  in  tho  meantime,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
effect,  must  have  made  a  great  progress  in  its  conamerce, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  literature :  in  its  general  opu- 
lence, and  general  intelligence.  Of  all  these  things  we  are 
somewhat  eager  to  know  the  history. 

But  on  this  occasion  we  meet  with  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment. We  find  the  history  written  only  by  Smollett;  and 
we  learn,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  work  was  drawn  up  as  a 
Tory  history  (agreeably,  however,  to  Smollett's  principles), 
because  a  bookseller,  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  had  per- 
ceived that  such  a  history  would  obtain  a  sale. 

Belsham's  History  is  but  short;  and  though  a  work  of 
more  merit  than  is  generally  allowed,  not  written  in  a 
manner,  even  in  these  earlier  volumes,  sufficiently  calm  and 
dignified.  The  Annual  Registers  do  not  begin  till  the  year 
1758;  and  the  London  Magazine  and  Gentleman's  Magazine 
comprehend  some  of  the  materials  of  history  rather  than  a 
history  itself.  Above  all,  we  have  no  authentic  debates. 
In  four  volumes  is  comprised  everything  of  this  kind  that 
can  now  be  offered  to  our  notice.  Under  the  feigned  names 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  the  senate  of  Lilliput,  some  of  the 
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speeches  of  those  who  took  %  part  in  the  debstes  were  pub- 
lished in  the  London  and  Gentleman's  Magazines;  bat  at 
length  even  this  imporfect  and  matilated  information  was 
denied.  The  pablio  were  prevented  fram.  knowing  the  argu- 
ments and  Tiews  of  their  statesmen,  not  onlj  bj  order  of 
the  lords,  the  hereditary  protectors  of  the  community,  but 
by  the  commons,  the  Tery  representativeB  of  the  oommunity ; 
and  there  is  for  some  time,  in  the  debates  of  both  houses,  a 
total  chasm  and  blank.  After  aH  that  we  have  Lcard  of 
the  eloquence  of  Murray  and  of  Pitt,  nothing  can  be  more 
grievous  than  our  disappoiutment  in  this  port  of  our  general 
inquiries. 

I  have  already  noticed  to  you  the  very  strange  ignorance 
of  the  real  nature  of  this  subject,  riiown  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  former  occasion,  and  even  by  such  a  man  as 
Pulteney,  while  the  leader  of  opposition.  It  is  now  better 
understood.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand^  every  reasonable 
man  will  see  that  the  houses  of  parliament  should  always 
have  the  right  of  excluding  strangers  when  they  think  fit: 
SO;  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  right  should  be 
exercised  as  seldom  as  possible — ^by  no  means  so  often  as 
men  of  violent  and  arbitrary  dispositions  would  think  desir- 
able. You  who  hear  me  will,  I  trusty  if  any  of  you  should 
ever  sit  in  parliament,  be  very  careful  how  you  interfere 
with  the  publicity  of  the  debates ;  in  other  words,  how  you 
presume  to  assassinate  the  talents  of  your  country,  stifle  the 
free  spirit  of  its  constitution,  and  destroy  the  instruction  of 
after  ages. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  appear,  from  all  the  particulars  I 
have  mentioned,  that  we  have  no  very  good  means  of  appre- 
ciating what  I  may  call  the  fair,  open,  regular  politics  of  the 
country.  We  must  judge,  as  well  as  we  can,  from  the  events 
that  took  place,  the  measures  canied  by  the  different  admi« 
nistrations,  the  general  characters  of  those  that  composed 
them. 

We  are  allowed  a  slight  glance  into  another  part  of  the 
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^ncral  subject,  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  times.  TLo 
Duiry  of  Dodington,  Lord  Mclcombe,  bas  been  published. 
It  is  gcuerallj  amusing,  and  sometimes  important :  amusing, 
because  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  public  men 
of  moi*e  talents  than  principle  usually  reason  and  act,  and 
of  the  way,  too,  in  which  they  arc  treated  by  ministers  and 
those  who  want  their  services  at  the  cheapest  rate;  im- 
portant, because  it  gives  some  idea  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  times,  and 
above  all,  because  it  affords  the  only  insight  we  can  as  yet 
obtain  into  the  education  aud  manners  of  his  majesty  George 
III.  when  young,  as  well  as  into  the  characters  of  those 
who  were  around  him,  his  tutors  and  governors,  his  friends 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  Prince  Frederick  his  fiither,  and  the 
Princess  Dowager. 

The  public  can  seldom  reach  any  knowledge  of  this  pecu- 
liar kind.  Those  who  arc  usually  about  a  court  are  unfit  to 
moke  any  proper  use  of  their  advantages,  and  indeed  they 
seldom  try.  The  slightest  particulars,  therefore,  are  eagerly 
seized  and  meditated  upon  by  every  philosophic  reader  of 
history ;  and  this  book  of  Dodington  must  by  no  means  be 
neglected. 

With  Dodington  may  be  read  a  book  published  by  Lord 
Holland — the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  from  the  year 
1754  to  1758.  The  book  is  very  deserving  of  perusal,  as  it 
affords  us  the  observations  of  a  very  sensible  man  on  the  oc- 
cun'cnces  that  passed  before  his  eyes,  while  in  the  confi- 
dence of  (leorgo  II.  and  the  governor  of  the  king.  It  some- 
what disappoints  the  reader,  for  more  might  have  been 
expected  than  is  found  on  the  subject  of  the  young  prince, 
the  Princess  Dowager,  and  Lord  Bute,  though  valuable  hints 
are  given ;  and  on  the  political  principles  of  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox 
and  others;  but  the  book  must  be  read,  and  will  be  read 
as  well  as  the  preface  and  the  letters  of  Mr.  Fox  (afterwards 
Lord  Holland),  with  entertainment  and  instruction.  Cha- 
racters are  given,  and  well  drawn;  the  style  is  very  easy. 
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clear,  and  idiomatic;  the  style  of  a  polished  man,  rather 
than  of  a  scholar,  accustomed  to  the  company  of  people  of 
rank  and  talents. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  whole  is  very  unfavour- 
able to  all  the  statesmen  concerned;  that  they  contended 
rather  for  power  than  for  the  prevalence  of  any  political  prin- 
ciples ;  that  they  constituted  factions  in  the  state  rather  than 
parties :  great  constitutional  principles  were,  however,  some- 
times at  issue,  though  apparently  not  felt  and  considered  to 
be  such  at  the  time.  Lord  Waldegrave  himself  seems  to 
have  had  no  very  enlarged  or  proper  ideas  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  to  have  been  a  man  with  no  political  views  himself, 
and  attributing  none  to  other  people.  I  conclude  my  notice 
of  this  work  by  observing,  that  a  mistake  may  bo  made  with 
regard  to  the  Princess  Dowager;  she  was  entitled  to  the 
affection  and  respect  of  the  young  prince,  the  future  king, 
as  his  mother.  The  question  is,  whether  she  was  or  was  not 
converting  her  maternal  influence  into  a  means  of  political 
power,  and  whether  she  was  or  was  not  ambitious  to  rule  by 
the  assistance  of  Lord  Bute,  and  rule  on  Tory  principles. 
But  to  return  to  the  point  of  history  at  which  we  set  out. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Coxo  do  not  exactly  close  with  the  Life 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  has  also  published  memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert's  brother,  the  first  Horace  Walpole.  And  it  is  to 
these  we  must  have  recourse  when  we  first  turn  to  the  era 
which  we  are  more  immediately  considering. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  advert  to  some  of  the  more  particuku: 
occurrences  of  this  interval  from  1743  to  1763,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  must 
again  mention,  the  intrigues  that  took  place  on  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  They  are  worth  your  consideration.  A  general 
notion  of  them  may  be  formed  from  Coxe's  Life  of  Sir 
Robert,  favourable  to  him  no  doubt;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  all  the  parties  concerned  in  these  transactions  had  their 
follies  and  their  faults;  the  public  perhaps  the  least  so,  but 
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•MB  tba  p«bliB  warn  oot  withoot  them,  as  will  be  Boon  wliea 
w»  an  eoiMidning  them  of  their  sUteameu. 

Pulteney,  for  ioBtuioe,  seema  to  have  mudev  wli^i  in  oppo- 
■tioo,  »  TM7  inifrifir  deoUrfttioa  that  be  would  Dever  take 
•Aoe.  A  pabfio  mw  aaj  eertftini;  propose  himself  aa  a  sort 
•f  tnguiMtor  of  »U  oilier  public  men ;  but  on  uiie  BuppoBition, 
that  ba  lakea  ao  iavours  from  imj-  adminiiitnttion;  this  in  a. 
aitoeamry  pnniso-  He  theu  may  occupy  a  very  elevated  situ- 
ation, and  dtaeree  uud  ubtaiu  the  applauses  of  his  cuuutry,  for 
that  m  11  sort  of  merit  that  is  very  groat,  and  is  iuteliigible. 
Bat  mcu  of  talents,  as  well  as  good  seuse  and  houo^tj,  may 
even  more  DAterially  contribute  to  tbe  aervioe  of  tbeir  country 
by  going  into  office,  aud  advanciug  its  intereats,  foreign  and 
domestic,  cicil  and  religious,  by  becoming  Huch  ministers  as 
Uie  former  (the  men  of  bouesty  and  good  Bense)  amy  safely 
pKtroQUia  This  is  a  mej'it  of  a  still  higher  nature,  ajid  for  a 
virtuooH  and  iDteDigetit  Etatesman  to  escludo  it  from  his  view 
is  in  fiict  to  abandon  the  government  of  a  country  to  everj- 
pregumptuoua,  self-inteieated  man  that  will  undertake  it. 
Pulteuey,  however,  Eeema  to  have  uttomptoil  to  adhere  {when 
power  was  withm  his  roach)  to  the  ill-judged  declarntiona 
which  he  had  made  when  in  opposition ;  and  when  it  was  his 
businesB  to  form  an  admitiistmliou,  he  seems  to  have  eQler- 
taincd  tbe  unreaBouablo  espectntioii,  that  ho  oould  gtill  keep 
his  consequence  without  bciug  seen  in  any  one  rcsponaible 
situation  or  post;  not  in  oppasitio 
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mortified  as  to  hare  meditated  a  renewal  of  bis  opposition 
This  indeed  would  have  crowned  his  mistakes;  and  he  is  said, 
in  the  agonies  of  his  EAiame  and  disgust^  to  have  trampled 
the  patent  of  his  peerage  under  his  feet. 

The  most  edifying  part  of  these  transaetbns  is  the  Tiew 
which  Pulteney  had  himself  formed  of  his  plans  and  situation. 
'^  If,"  says  he,  "  ayarioe,  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  power  had 
influenced  me,  why  did  I  not  take  (and  no  one  oan  deny  that 
I  might  have  had)  the  greatest  post  in  the  kingdom?  But 
I  contented  myself  with  the  honest  pride  of  having  subdued 
the  great  author  of  corruption ;  retired  with  a  peerage  which 
I  had  at  three  different  periods  of  my  life  refused;  and  left 
the  government  to  be  conducted  by  those  who  had  more  in- 
clination tban  I  had  to  be  concerned  in  it.  I  should  haye 
been  happy  if  I  could  have  united  an  administration  capa- 
ble of  carrying  on  the  government  with  ability,  economy,  and 
honour." 

Public  men  are  not  to  indulge  themselves  in  dreams  like 
these :  they  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  subdue  a  bad  mi- 
nister, or  a  set  of  bad  men,  unless  they  do  their  best  to  form 
a  better  administration ;  unless  they  hazard  their  own  charac- 
ters, and  embark  their  own  labours  in  a  new  system;  bad 
ministers  and  bad  measures  are  not  so  readily  cleared  away 
and  disposed  of.  Pulteney  knew  very  well,  no  one  could 
know  better,  the  discordant  materials  of  which  the  opposition 
had  been  composed;  and  it  was  his  business,  as  the  great 
leader  and  soul  of  the  whole,  by  disinterestedness,  openness, 
and  an  adherence  to  the  great  constitutional  points  for  which 
he  had  contended,  to  have  united  as  many  of  them  as  possible, 
and  to  have  made  no  bargain  with  the  court  that  could  leave 
the  reasonable  part  of  the  public  any  cause  of  complaint 

On  all  occasions  like  these,  great  difficulties  must  be 
experienced.  The  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  rivalships  by 
which  a  party  is  secretly  agitated,  while  openly  united  in 
opposition  to  a  minister,  break  out  when  the  victory  is  once 
accoxpplished.     The  leaders  cannot  possibly  satisfy,  or  even 
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silence,  the  preposterous  expectations,  more  particularly  of 
those  who  have  little  real  merit  to  boast.  But  Pultenej 
seems  not  e?en  to  have  done  what  might  have  been  expected. 
He  left  the  court  in  possession  of  the  important  offioes  in 
the  cabinet  The  Duke  of  Xewcastlo  was  to  be  secretary  of 
state;  Lord  Hardwicke  remained  chancellor;  Lord  Wil- 
mington was  su£fered  to  slide,  as  it  was  called,  into  the  post 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was, 
that  the  alteration  of  measures,  as  well  as  of  men,  for  which 
he  had  before  appeared  so  anxious,  never  did,  and  indeed 
never  could,  take  place;  for  how  were  the  measures  to  be 
altered  but  with  the  men? 

Melancholy  to  his  own  personal  feelings  were  the  conse- 
quences. Every  term  of  reproach  and  indignation,  all  that 
could  be  suggested  by  the  agi-eeable  pleasantry  of  Sir  Han- 
bury  Williams,  and  the  more  elevated  effusions  of  the  muse 
of  Akenside,  were  levelled  at  his  character  and  £mie;  and 
the  hissings  of  the  public  everywhere  pursued  the  peer,  the 
new-made  peer,  who  was  now  thought  but  the  tool  of  a 
court,  corrupted  and  corrupting,  though  so  late,  the  patriot 
who  had  animated  his  couutrymen  by  his  generous  efforts 
against  the  baseness  of  conniption,  and  charmed  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  liveliness  of  his  retorts,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  arguments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pulteney  was  not  so  deserving 
of  reprobation  as  was  supposed  at  the  time,  or  long  after.  In 
this,  and  in  all  other  cases,  we  are  to  take  the  most  natural 
solution  of  the  phenomena;  and,  in  judging  of  the  conduct 
of  men  in  difficult  and  critical  situations,  it  is  quite  idle  to 
exclude  the  supposition  of  occasional  folly  and  mistake. 

Pulteney  seems  himself  to  have  meditated  a  defence,  and 
to  have  afterwards  devolved  the  task,  and  pointed  out  the 
proper  materials,  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Douglas,  the  truly  vene- 
rable Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

But  on  his  death.  General  Pulteney,  for  reasons  that  can 
scarcely  have  been  sufficient,  destroyed  all  his  papers,  as  if 
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the  conduct  of  distinguished  men,  were  not,  in  fact,  the 
property  of  the  public;  their  example,  if  good;  their  warn- 
ing,  if  criminal  or  mistaken ;  finally,  as  if  silence  i^iras  not  an 
indirect  confession  of  a  bad  cause. 

The  fault  of  the  court  in  these  transactions  seems  to  have 
been  a  want  of  generosity,  and  even  of  common  gratitude  to 
their  protector — to  Pulteney.  The  objects  of  the  court  were 
to  disunite  the  ()pposition,  to  form  an  administration  on  the 
Whig  basis,  and  to  save  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  a  public 
impeachment,  if  possible;  at  all  events  to  save  his  life. 

In  the  two  last,  Pulteney  was  quite  ready  to  agree  with 
them.  He  was  himself  a  Whig,  and  loved  the  constitution 
founded  on  Whig  principles.  He  was  not,  he  said,  "a  man 
of  blood;  and  had  always  meant,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
minister,  the  destruction  of  his  power,  not  of  his  person." 

But,  alas  for  human  weakness  I  he  had  an  imfortunatc 
wish  for  a  peerage,  a  still  more  unfortunate  dislike  to  office. 
These  circumstances  placed  him  sufficiently  within  the 
power  of  the  court:  and  as  there  was  therefore  no  need  of 
either  duping  or  deceiving  him,  or  of  representing  him  as 
duped  or  deceived,  why  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  insult 
him?  What  need  for  the  king  to  break  his  word  with  him 
in  the  affairs  of  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton  ? 

All  this  was  a  species  of  conduct  in  the  court  not  only 
ungenerous,  but,  as  is  always  the  case,  unwise  as  it  was 
ungenerous.  Courts  seem  on  such  occasions  to  justify  the 
reproaches  of  their  enemies,  and  to  teach  mankind  that 
every  negotiation  with  them  is  to  be  a  mere  contest  of  in- 
trigue and  trick,  of  baseness  and  cunning;  so  that  men  of 
openness  and  honour  are  to  suppose  them  unfit  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  unsafe  to  be  approached.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfortunate  for  the  country,  and  for  the  court  itself,  than 
that  notions  like  these  should  ever  appear  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  facts. 

The  public,  lastly,  were  not  without  their  blame  on  this 
occasion.     Their  faults  were  their  natural  faults:  violence, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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precipitation,  unreasonableness.  They  overlooked,  in  the 
first  place,  the  merits  of  Sir  Robert;  considered  not  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation ;  that  ho  had  to  support  the  Brunswick 
family  on  the  throne;  that  he  had  done  so;  that  he  might 
not  bo  without  his  faults,  but  that  at  least  this  was  his  merits 
and  one  to  which  no  other  could  be  put  in  competition ;  that 
with  Jacobites  and  Tories  to  oppose  him — ^many  who  would 
hayo  dethroned  the  Hanover  family,  more  who  would  have 
suffered  it  to  be  dethroned — ^he  was  left  to  depend  not  merely 
on  the  intelligence  and  purity  of  his  measures,  but  obliged 
to  fight  his  battle  by  the  natural  influence  of  the  posts  and 
places  which  belong  to  our  establishments ;  and  which  he  was 
to  distribute  among  the  great  families  of  the  country,  so  as 
to  throw  a  weight  of  influence  in  one  scale,  to  be  opposed  to 
disaffection  in  the  other. 

This  is  delicate  ground  on  which  I  am  now  treading;  this 
ground  of  the  influence  of  posts  and  places,  and  even  of  posi- 
tive money,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  offered 
and  received.  I  am  well  aware  of  it.  But  the  era  of  which 
I  am  speaking  was  one  which  cannot  be  brought  into  com- 
parison with  any  other :  and  in  this  situation  of  things^  to 
suppose,  as  the  public  did,  that  Walpole  was  to  answer  with 
his  life  for  what  they  supposed  his  malpractices;  to  imagine 
that  ho  was  the  great  author  of  all  ill,  and  that  patriotism 
and  purity  waited  only  the  signal  of  his  fall  to  rise  into  splen- 
dour, and  to  receive  universal  homage ;  for  the  public  to  sap* 
pose  all  this,  was  surely  to  be,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
violent,  precipitate,  and  unreasonable :  in  other  words,  wa% 
according  to  their  measure  and  opportunity,  to  have  Uieir 
follies  and  faults  as  well  as  their  rulers. 

A  further  insight  into  these  curious  transactions,  which  the 
more  they  could  be  known,  the  more  edifying  they  would  be, 
cannot  now  be  obtained.  We  have  the  known  facts,  the 
debates,  and  the  pages  of  Mr.  Coxe,  drawn  up  after  conside- 
ration of  such  private  papers  as  now  exist  Mr.  Walpole,  it 
appears  (Sir  Robert's  brother)  destroyed  all  the  papers  of 
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the  minister.  "  T^  enemies  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpdie  seemed 
desirous,"  says  Mr.  Ooze,  ^  ta  impute  to  him  alone  all  the 
measures  pursued  during  his  continuanoe  in  office:  appie- 
hensions  were  justiy  entertained,  that  ordera  might  be  issued 
by  the  committee  of  secrecy  for  seizing  the  papens  not  only 
of  the  minister  himself,  but  even  those  of  his  brother.  Mr« 
Walpole,  therefore,  went  down  to  Wblterton,  and  bmmt  mi* 
inerous  papers,  particularly  a  great  part  of  the  prirate  corre- 
cpondence  between  himself  and  his  brother. 

It  is  to  this  life  of  Mr.  Walpole,  afterwards  Lord  Walpole^ 
by  Coze,  that  I  must  continually  refisr  you,  in  ooojunctioa 
with  the  common  histories. 

Lord  Carteret  next  appears  on  the  stage-— a  man  of  genios 
and  ambition.  He  soon  became  a  great  £ELYourite  with  the 
king;  and  he  had  talents  that  could  throw  a  splendour  round 
any  measures  that  he  proposed  or  defended. 

You  may  b^n  with  this  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Coze't 
Walpole;  and  you  will  receive  much  entertainment  and 
information  on  subjects  that  belong  to  this  period:— ^e 
divisions  of  the  cabinet;  the  relative  abilities  and  political 
views  of  the  leading  men,  particulaiiy  of  Lord  Carteret  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  the  Pelhams  on  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  scene  displayed  through  these 
chapters  is  not  very  pleasing.  The  Pelhams  overpowered 
Lord  Carteret,  who  had  the  favour  of  the  king;  but  their 
system  of  politics  turned  out  to  be  too  nearly  the  same  with 
hig.  At  this  period,  the  great  point  that  could  aloue  divide 
the  opinions  of  patriotic  and  intelligent  men  was,  our  system 
of  continental  interference.  George  II.,  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, thought  chiefly  of  Hanover,  and  was  ready  to  push  the 
system  to  any  eltreme.  Lord  Carteret,  a  daring,  ambitious 
able  minister,  was  ready  to  indulge  him  in  all  his  plans  and 
prejudices.  Had  the  Pelhams  resolved  to  adopt  difierent 
views,  the  contest  would  then  have  been  one  of  a  gmve,  inte- 
resting, constitutional  nature ;  one  in  which  it  would  have 
been  very  fit  that  both  the  monarch  and  his  favourite  should 
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have  found  themselves  unable  to  proceed,  from  a  want  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Uouse  of  Commons  and  of  the  public.  But 
though  Mr.  Pelham  had  himself  very  reasonable  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  continent^  very  different  from  those  of 
Lord  Carteret,  he  was  obliged,  or  induced,  to  give  vmy  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been,  in  like  man* 
ner,  obliged  or  induced  to  give  way  to  the  king. 

The  king,  therefore,  after  all  prevailed.  The  result  was,  and 
the  only  result,  that  a  Hanover  system  of  politics  was  carried 
on  by  the  king  and  the  Pelhams,  and  not  by  the  king  and 
Lord  Carteret :  that  is,  the  government  was  in  the  bands  of 
ministers  more  constitutional  and  more  reasonable  for  the 
management  of  home  politics,  but  less  fitted  to  engage  with 
effect  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  last  took  place.  It  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  Coxe,  p.  359.  "The  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,"  says  he,  "  were  highly  favourable 
to  the  maritime  powers,  as  France  relinquished  all  her  con- 
quests in  the  Low  Countries,  for  the  restitution  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  House  of  Austria  was  alone  dissatisfied  with 
the  dismemberment  of  Silesia  and  the  country  of  Glatss, 
which  was  guaranteed  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  with  the  loss 
of  Parma  and  Placentia,  which  were  settled  on  Don  Philip, 
and  the  cession  of  some  districts  in  the  Milanese,  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia. 

"Thus,  after  an  immense  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
ended  a  war,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  France  gained 
nothing  but  the  experience  of  the  strength  and  power  of  each 
other.  France  perceived  the  riches  and  perseverance  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  much  greater  than  she  imagined;  and  Great 
Britain  became  sensible,  that  the  power  of  France,  acting 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  her  own  neighbourhood^  was 
irresistible.  The  commercial  disputes  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies — the  great  object  of  the 
war — seemed  to  have  been  relinquished,  and  only  specified 
in  the  treaty  for  form's  sake;  while  each  of  these  nations^ 
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though  mutually  weakened,  found  themaelves  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  the  war.  The  sober,  sensible  part  of  the 
English  nation  began  to  speak  with  reverenoe  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  pacific  administration;  and  those  who  had  been 
his  greatest  enemies  seemed  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rea- 
sons why  the  war  had  been  undertaken." 

You  will  see  reason,  I  think,  to  assent  to  these  representu^ 
tions  of  Mr.  Coxe. 

As  we  proceed  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  his  work, 
similar  intrigues  for  power  continue  to  appear.  Frederick, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  the  present  king,  had  his 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court ;  and  though  Pelbam,  Fox, 
Pitt,  and  Murray,  were  ranged  under  the  banners  of  adminis- 
tration, the  prince's  party  was  clearly  gaining  ground,  when 
he  unexpectedly  died  in  1751.  The  want  of  proper  elevation 
of  understanding  and  sentiment  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
gave  endless  scope  to  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the  dif- 
ferent leaders  of  different  parties ;  and  when  Mr.  Pelhom, 
the  effective  minister,  died  in  1754,  a  new  scene  was  opened 
of  contest  between  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  and  Pitt, 
afterwards  Lord  Chatham.  Pitt  was,  however,  too  magnani- 
mous and  able,  to  please  either  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  or  the 
king.  Fox,  who  loved  money,  though  profuse  and  dissolute 
in  his  youth,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  better  courtier,  and,  being 
less  worthy  of  success,  obtained  it. 

These  times  cannot  now  be  more  easily  or  better  under- 
stood than  by  reading  these  chapters  of  Coxe.  Other  parti- 
culars will  be  found  besides  those  I  have  alluded  to :  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  instance,  never  spoke  the  invective  against  Ho- 
race Walpole  which  is  attributed  to  him;  that  the  kingdom, 
from  want  of  vigour  in  the  cabinet,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  Marshall  Saxe  and  a  French  invasion ;  that  the  life  of 
Lord  Chatham,  as  published  some  years  ago,  is  superficial 
and  inaccm-ate,  drawn  from  newspapers  and  party  pamphlets, 
interspersed  with  a  few  anecdotes  communicated  in  desultory 
conversations  by  Earl  Temple. 
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Particulars  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  text  and  in 
the  notes  of  this  work — ^this  life  of  Lord  Walpole.  The  grest 
wish  of  Lord  Walpole  seems  to  have  been,  to  have  persuaded 
the  English  king  and  mmistrj  to  form  a  strict  allianoe  with 
Prussia.  He  laboured  the  point  by  every  effort  in  his  powe^ 
private  conversation,  and  a  written  memoir.  He  seems  not 
to  have  sufficiently  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  oombining 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  a  common  system  of  politics;  nor  the 
improbability  of  bringing  forward,  with  success^  anj  power 
but  the  House  of  Austria,  to  oppose  the  monarchy  of  Fraooe. 

The  Wolpoles,  however,  must  be  thought  right  in  the  main 
point  of  their  politics — their  endeavouring  to  persuade  Maria 
Theresa  to  yield  to  the  injustice  of  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
first,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  make  a  combination  for 
her  against  the  power  of  France,  which  was  evidently  become 
a  most  formidable  enemy  bolh  to  the  hberties  of  G^ennany 
and  of  Eiurope. 

Tlicy  were  also  right  in  another  point — ^that  any  omtest 
with  France  would  certainly  be  followed  by  another  contest 
on  English  ground,  for  the  crown  of  these  realms  ;  t.  ^.  by  an 
invasion  fix)m  the  pretender.  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  lived  to 
see  his  long  and  constant  prediction  just  fulfilling. 

On  the  whole,  the  proper  system  of  foreign  politics  was 
sufficiently  plain,  that  France  was  becoming  too  strong;  that 
Prussia  was  interested  in  the  Germanic  liberties,  and  might 
have  been  prevailed  uj)on  to  be  at  least  neutral;  and  Austria^ 
as  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  to  be  brought  forward  in 
open  opposition.  But  Hanover,  not  England,  and  not  Koxope, 
was  unfortunately  the  object — the  great  point  at  all  events 
to  be  secured.  Foreign  expenses  and  entanglements,  to  an 
endless  extent,  and  of  an  inextricable  nature,  were  the  con- 
sequence ;  a  consequence  that  must  be  considered  as  the  price 
which  the  nation  paid  for  the  establishment  of  her  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Brunswick 
&mily  on  the  throne,  on  the  principles  of  the  Bevolution  m 
1688. 
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As  another  object  daiemiig  jour  attentiODi  maj  be  men- 
tioned the  rebellion  of  1745.  You  will  see  the  history  of  it 
in  Smollett.  It  has  been  profeasedly  treated  by  Home,  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  Douglas.  It  is  also  noticed 
by  Lacretelle ;  and  it  is  always  ft-mngiT^g  to  observe  what  fo- 
reigners say  of  us.  Smollett,  himself  a  Scotchman^  was  deeply 
afiEected  by  the  cruelties  that  are  generally  understood  to 
have  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at  Culloden, 
This  seems  the  most  material  point  of  difEerence  between  his 
accoimt  and  that  of  Home^  who  passes  oyer  this  part  of  hit 
subject  in  silence^  very  improperly;  for  it  is  on  occasions  like 
these,  that  history  should  exercise  its  awful  censure,  if  blame 
has  been  incurred ;  and  as  the  chaige  has  been  made,  it 
should  have  been  either  confirmed  or  refuted.  It  is  not  very 
promising  to  see  a  history  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  dedicate 
to  the  reigning  sovereign;  and  the  silence  of  Home  must  be 
considered  as  an  indirect  acknowledgment,  that  the  severities 
exercised  on  this  occasion  were  more  than  were  necessary, 
and  therefore  such  as  deserved  reprobation. 

The  cause  of  humanity  must  not  be  violated,  even  by  those 
who  have  been  hazarding  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  the 
free  government  of  England;  still  less  by  those  who  are 
sitting  in  its  cabinets. 

Since  I  last  read  this  lecture,  a  book  has  been  published--* 
Memoirs  of  the  Kebellion  of  1740,  by  the  Chevalier  John* 
stone,  who  was  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Mui*ray,  and  as- 
sistant aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Charles.  It  should  be  looked 
at,  particularly  the  introduction,  which  is  sensible  and  im- 
portant. The  notes  are  always  good.  The  great  impressions 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  are,  that  the  rebellion  was 
in  reality  more  formidable  than  he  may  have  supposed ;  the 
cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  of  his  agents  more 
disgraceful.  The  author  endeavours  also  to  persuade  his  read- 
CTS,  but  I  think  in  vain,  that  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  less 
decisive,  and  the  talents  and  character  of  Prince  Charles  more 
totally  unworthy  of  the  enterprise,  than  he  may  have  ima^ 
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gined.  The  last  half  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  author's 
adventures  and  efforts  to  escape ;  they  are  often  curious^  and 
sometimes  descriptive  of  manners.  The  author  ends  his  me- 
moir in  something  like  despair,  at  the  approach  of  old  age 
and  beggary.  The  MS.  was  originally  in  the  Scotch  College, 
and  since  at  Longman's.  It  is  not  very  flattering  to  our 
national  character,  to  be  obliged  to  conclude  from  the  Stuart 
Papers,  in  possession  of  his  majesty,  that  so  large  a  part 
of  the  £nglish  aristocracy  invited  the  prince  into  England  ; 
that  much  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  Cul- 
loden  Papers,  lately  published,  in  1815.  This  is  noticed  in  a 
note  to  the  present  work. 

But  these  are  particulars  not  to  be  forgotten  when  we  are 
considering  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Whigs  of  the  last 
century,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  those  too  of  their  oppo- 
nents— the  Tory  and  Jacobite  leaders— Shippen,  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  even  of  Pulteney. 

I  have  now  again  another  postscript  to  add  to  my  lecture ; 
for,  many  years  after  writing  what  I  have  just  now  delivered, 
I  have  just  seen  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  June, 
1827,  on  Mr.  Mackenzie's  edition  of  the  works  of  Home,  as 
I  understand,  by  Walter  Scott.  I  am  such  an  idolator  of 
this  extraordinary  writer,  that  nothing  can  be  so  gratifying 
to  me,  as  to  perceive  that  the  representations  thus  made  are 
abundantly  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  everything  he 
says.  The  article  cannot  be  as  gratifying  to  you  as  it  has 
been  to  me ;  but  it  has  a  reference  to  other  literary  charac^ 
ters,  as  well  as  to  Home,  and  you  will  find  it,  in  every  respect^ 
very  entertaining. 

The  work  of  Home  was  not  entirely  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  was  not  only  an  actor  in  the 
scene,  but  the  author  of  a  tragedy  like  Douglas,  elegant 
enough  to  have  pleased  on  the  French  stage,  and  yet  afifect* 
ing  enough  to  succeed  on  ours.  The  History  of  the  Bebel-^ 
lion  was  a  work  which  had  been  meditated  so  long,  that  it 
was  delivered  to  the  world  too  late — ^when  the  writer  was  no 
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longer  "what  he  onoe  was.  Bat  I  recommend  it  to  jour 
perusal,  because  it  has  all  the  marks  of  authenticity;  pos- 
sesses, I  think,  more  merit  than  is  generally  supposed ;  treats 
of  a  very  remarkable  event  in  our  history;  and  is^  after  all, 
entertaining,  and  not  long. 

I  do  not  now  detain  you  with  the  narrative  of  this  enter- 
prise, which  even  in  the  history  will  not  occupy  you  for 
many  pages. 

The  points  of  it  are  shortly  these : — ^the  pretender  landed 
almost  alone  in  one  of  the  desolate  parts  of  Scotland;  with 
difficulty  got  a  few  chiefs  to  join  him ;  obtained  possession  of 
the  town,  though  not  of  the  castle  of  Edinbui*gh;  defeated 
one  royal  army  that  came  to  dislodge  him;  pushed  on  to 
what  he  considered  the  disaffected  parts  of  England,  the 
northern  counties;  shaped  his  course  for  the  capital,  and 
actually  reached  Derby  in  his  way  to  it.  His  follower,  or 
rather  some  of  the  leaders,  then  despaired  of  the  enterprise, 
and  forced  him  to  retreat.  When  he  had  returned  to  Scot- 
land, a  second  royal  army  was  defeated  at  Falkirk;  and  at 
length,  m  April,  1746,  about  nine  months  after  his  first 
landing,  his  Highlanders  were  regularly  encountered  at  Cul- 
lodcn.  They  were  first  sustained  in  their  attack  and  after- 
wards chased  from  the  field  by  the  veteran  troops  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  The  pretender  then  became  a  fugitive,  and 
was  hunted  from  place  to  place:  and  though  a  reward  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  a  manner  not  very  worthy  of  an 
English  cabinet,  had  been  set  on  his  head;  and  though  he 
was  transferred  from  the  care  of  one  Highlander  to  another, 
during  several  weeks,  not  a  man  could  be  foimd  among  these 
hardy  children  of  tempests  and  poverty — these  magnanimous 
outcasts  of  government  and  nature,  base  and  unmanly  enough 
cither  to  assassinate  or  to  betray.  He  at  length  made  his 
way  to  France,  like  his  ancestor,  Charles  II.,  after  suftierings 
and  escapes  almost  incredible. 

There  are  parts  of  this  story  which  you  will  find  very  inte- 
resting in  Home : — the  commencement  of  the  enterprise;  the 
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transactions  that  took  place  at  Edinburgh  while  the  rebels 
were  approaching;  the  intended  night  attack  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Culloden. 

Some  disappointment  Is,  however,  experienced  by  the 
reader,  when  he  comes  to  the  adventures  of  Charles  after  his 
final  defeat  Thoj  are  not  given  either  in  a  very  clear  or  very 
interesting  manner.  There  are  a  few  papers  in  the  appendix 
which  make  some  amends. 

But  there  are  some  particular  topics  connected  witb  the 
enterprise  which  I  could  wish  you  would  make  the  subject  of 
your  reflections.  For  instance :  who,  and  what  could  be  the 
men  who  could  thus  crowd  in  a  moment  around  the  descend- 
ant of  James  II.,  defeat  a  body  of  regular  ti'oops,  throw 
England  into  confusion,  and  march  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  metropolis?  These  Highlanders  ought  surely  to  ap- 
pear to  the  student  a  very  extraordinary  description  of  men : 
they  certainly  were  so.  Some  account  of  them  is  given  by 
Home :  and  of  late  a  more  full  and  regular  account  by  Mrs. 
Grant  From  this  work,  or  even  the  critique  on  it,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  from  the  history  of  Home,  you  will 
be  able  to  explain  to  yourselves  the  singular  pohtical  problem 
(for  such  it  is)'  to  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  direct 
your  future  consideration. 

I  will  allude  to  a  circumstance  or  two.  When  Charles 
first  reached  the  Highlands,  in  a  small  ship,  with  no  other 
means  than  a  few  muskets  and  about  four  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  and  proposed  to  some  of  the  chiefs  to  march  to 
England  and  dethrone  George  II.,  heroic  as  were  their  natu- 
ral sentiments,  they  resolutely  decHned  all  share  in  so  wild 
an  undertaking.  Charles  talked  to  two  of  them  who  had 
come  on  board  his  vessel;  he  persuaded,  ai^ued,  and  ex- 
plained; and  as  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
deck,  he  was  overheard  by  a  Highlander,  who  had  come  on 
board  with  his  leader,  and  who  had  no  sooner  gathered  from 
the  discourse  that  the  stranger  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
that  the  chief  and  his  brother  refused  to  take  arm£^  than  his 
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colour  went  and  came,  bit  eyes  sparUed,  he  ihifted  his  plaoe^ 
jhe  grasped  his  sword.  ''And  will  not  pou  aenst  meT'  said 
dharlee,  who  had  obe»-v«d  him.  <<  I  will,  I  wiU,"  aaid  Bo- 
nald;  <<  though  no  other  man  in  the  Hig^ilandi  ahould  draw 
a  sword,  I  am  ready  to  die  for  you."  ^  I  only  wish  that  all 
the  Highlanders  were  like  you,"  said  Charlea  Without  fur- 
ther deliberation  the  chief  and  the  brother,  the  two  Mao> 
donalds,  declared  that  they  also  would  join  and  use  their 
utmost  endeavoiirs  to  engage  their  coimtrymen  to  come  foP» 
ward  in  his  cause. 

^ow  such  was  the  first  extraordinary  step  in  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise.  Another  remained.  Lochiel,  then  the  head 
of  the  powerful  clan  of  the  Camerons,  was  yet  to  be  gained 
over.  He  was  coming  to  Charles  to  give  his  reasons  for  not 
joining  him — ^reasons^  bs  he  had  told  his  brother,  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  reply.  ''But  that  is  of  no  oonsequenoe,"  said 
his  wiser  brother.  He  was  no  doubt  Tery  right;  they  cer- 
tainly admitted  of  no  reply,  and  had  received  none  when 
uiged  to  the  prince.  But  as  the  conference  was  closing, 
Charles,  in  his  deqiair,  declared  that  he  would  ezeot  the  royal 
stsmdard  even  witii  the  i^w  friends  he  had;  proclaim  to  the 
people  of  Britain  that  Charles  Stuart  was  come  oyer  to  claim 
the  crown  of  his  ancestors — to  win  it  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
"  You,  Lochiel,"  said  he,  *'  who  my  father  has  often  told  me 
was  our  firmest  friend — you,  Lochiel,  may  stay  at  home,  and 
learn  from  the  newspapers  the  fete  of  your  prince."  "  No," 
said  Lochiel,  '*  I  will  share  the  fete  of  my  prince,  and  so 
shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given  me 
any  power." 

It  is  a  point  agreed  amongst  the  Highlanders,  that  if 
Lochiel  had  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  take  up  arms,  the 
other  chiefs  would  not  have  joined  the  standard  of  Charles ; 
and  the  spark  of  rebellion  must  have  instantly  expired. 

Such  were  the  chances  and  turns  of  elevated  sentiment  on 
which  this  enterprise  depended;  such  w^:e  the  grounds  on 
which  these  bands  of  brothers  were  to  desoend  fix^m  their 
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mountains,  at  every  step  they  took  incur  the  penalties  of 
treason  and  death,  lift  up  their  eyes  and  gaze  unappalled  on 
the  colossal  power  of  England! — never  pause  for  a  moment 
to  contrast  the  simple  target  and  claymore  of  Scotland  with 
her  mighty  lance  and  rogis — the  artillery  at  her  feet,  and  her 
fleets  in  the  distance ;  but  at  all  events  precipitate  themselves 
forward,  and  ask  from  their  chief  no  question  but — "  Was  it 
hiswilU"  and  from  their  prin-^e  no  signal  but — "Did  he 
leadl" 

It  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  history  of  the  world  ever 
exhibited  a  stronger  instance  of  the  triumph  of  heroic  senti- 
ment over  the  calmer  suggestions  of  reason.  But  when  our 
first  impression  of  surprise  and  indeed  of  admiration  is  passed 
away,  we  must  look  upon  this  as  a  very  striking  instance  to 
prove  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  general  diffusion  of 
political  knowledge  among  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men. 
A  mistake  was  now  made  merely  from  the  want  of  political 
knowledge;  and  on  this  account^  and  on  no  other,  brave  men 
were  to  perish  in  the  field,  and  the  great  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  was  to  be  endangered  to  the  utmost^  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution  cf  1688,  the  cause  of  England  and 
of  mankind,  and  endangered  by  the  most  noble  and  generous 
of  men.  I  say,  endangered  to  the  utmost;  for  had  the 
northern  parts  of  England  been  as  magnanimous  in  senti> 
ment  as  they,  too,  were  mistaken  in  opinion ;  had  they  been, 
like  the  Highlanders,  not  only  ignorant  and  misled  in  their 
political  notions,  but  generous  and  fearless  in  their  characters, 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  rebellion  of  1745 
would  have  been  successful,  the  Brunswick  family  driven 
from  our  land,  and  freedom  would  have  lost  her  boast  (a  boast 
so  cheering  to  a  philosophic  miud),  that  she,  too,  had  placed 
a  monarch  on  a  throne,  and,  in  England  at  least,  was  had  in 
honour  in  palaces  and  courts. 

The  sentiment  on  which  the  Stuart  family  had  to  depend, 
from  the  first,  was  merely  an  over-statement  of  an  acknow- 
ledged principle  in  political  science,  the  principle  of  heredi- 
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taiy  right  It  was  this  sentiment,  and  this  alone^  that  now 
aimed  the  clans  of  Scotland  in  their  cause,  and  so  preju- 
diced Wales  and  the  northern  counties  of  England  in  their 
favour. 

I  will  not  insult,  as  some  seem  ready  to  do,  the  memory  of 
these  heroes  of  the  Highlands  (for  such  they  were)  by  8ub« 
posing  that  either  plunder  or  iK)wer  was  their  object;  &r 
higher  and  more  noble  were  the  feelings  of  their  hearts.  It 
was  loyalty  to  the  chief  in  the  follower;  it  was  loyalty  to  the 
prince  in  the  chief;  it  Was  in  all  the  indefeasible  nature,  as 
they  supposed,  of  hereditary  right,  that  made  the  cause  of 
Charles  Stuart,  in  their  opinion,  the  good  cause  and  the  true, 
whatever  might  be  its  issue,  however  discountenanced  and 
abandoned  by  the  time-serving  sycophants  of  the  Lowlands 
and  of  the  south. 

^  The  king  shall  have  his  own  again,** 
was  the  language  of  the  popular  ballads  of  the  time.     Tho 
same  sentiment  has  been  caught  by  the  poet- of  Caledonia,  in 
his  Chevalier's  Lament  :— 

^  His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these  Talleys, 
Where  the  wUd  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can  find  none.** 

It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  men  who  could  thus  devote 
tliemselves,  from  principle,  to  an  unprotected  adventurer  like 
Charles.  It  may  be  useful  for  us  to  meditate  upon  these  ex« 
amples  of  elevated  sentiment,  that  we  may  catch  a  portion 
for  our  own  hearts  of  the  divine  flame  which  we  are  admiring. 
But  we  must  be  admonished,  at  the  same  time,  by  examples 
like  these,  that  heroism  in  the  sentiment,  and  generosity  in 
the  feeling,  are  not  alone  sufficient;  that  these  are  the  lights, 
which  "though  lights  from  heaven,  may  lead  astray;'*  that 
principles,  however  elevated,  must  be  properly  estimated, 
their  bounds  ascertained,  their  value  compared  with  that  of 
other  principles,  and,  in  a  word,  that  sentiment  alone  must 
not  actuate  the  man,  till  it  has  Jlrst  been  shown  its  course 
and  taught  its  limits  by  the  superintending  power  of  the 
understanding. 
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What  spectacle  'was  ever  seen  like  that  before  usf  The 
children  of  poetry,  gallantry,  and  song — of  hardiness  and 
courage — of  courteousnees  and  truth — ^rushing  from  the  free 
air  and  simple  pleasures  of  their  mountains,  to  fight  the  battles 
of  what?— of  arbitrary  power!  to  bleed  in  defence  of  whom? 
—of  the  representatives  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny !  to 
perish,  and  for  what  end? — ^that  they  might  destroy  the  fiur 
hbric  of  the  constitution  of  England ! 

It  pleased  a  Higher  Power,  in  his  overmling  mercies  to 
these  kingdoms,  to  order  it  otherwise;  to  decree  that  they 
should  not  succeed.  They  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  delasians 
and  mistakes:  they  lay  slaughtered  on  the  plain  of  Ciillodan.: 
they  were  hunted  down  by  their  conquerors  amid  their  bje^ 
tive  wilds;  they  perished,  and  their  cause  has  perished  with 
them.  So  perish  the  memory  of  their  feults!  Their  hi^  and 
noble  qualities  survive,  for  they  have  descended  to  their  coun- 
trymen, the  heroes  of  our  own  days^  the  heroes  who  dmried 
terror  into  the  legions  of  France,  and  who  have  at  length 
found  a  cause  where  the  muse  of  history  may  tell  their 
achievements  without  a  blush,  and  record  their  virtues  with- 
out a  sigh. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  character  of  these  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands,  it  is  not  very  agreeable  to  observe  the  want  of 
prospective  wisdom  that  was  shown  by  our  English  cabinets. 
The  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts  had  belonged  to  Scotland; 
there  had  been  a  rebellion  in  their  favour  in  1715 ;  and  it  was 
always  the  maxim  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  on  the  event 
of  a  French  war  another  would  take  place. 

Was  no  effort,  therefore,  made  by  the  legislature  to  oocm.- 
teract  this  disposition  of  the  Highlanders  to  insurrection? 
Could  nothing  have  been  attempted?  Gould  not  their  gene- 
rous and  active  qualities  have  been  converted  to  the  benefit 
as  they  had  been  to  the  injury,  of  the  state?  A  mechame 
requires  a  fulcrum,  an  artist  a  rude  material;  he  adks- no 
more ;  his  ingenuity  and  labour  are  to  do  the  rest  Were 
there,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  no  oppov- 
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tunities  for  the  science  of  a  statesman!  no  fyilcrum,  and  no 
rude  material? 

These  are  questions  that  should  occupy  your  thoughts  while 
you  read  the  events  of  this  rebellion;  and  before  you  consider 
what  might  have  been  done,  I  will  mention  what  really  was 
done,  in  the  way  of  legislative  provision. 

The  Highland  clans,  you  will  observe,  were  not  all  dis- 
affected :  far  from  it.  There  were  Whig  as  well  as  Jacobite 
clans.  The  government,  therefore,  of  George  I.  issued  out 
its  orders  to  disarm  the  Highlanders.  This  is  always  a  very 
favourite  measure  of  lazy  and  arbitrary,  and  I  may  add, 
ignorant  legislators.  They  seize  the  arms,  and  leave  the 
hearts  of  a  people  to  be  seized  by  others.  But  what  was 
the  result?  The  common  one — that  the  well  affected  gave 
up  their  arms  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  rest  concealed 
them,  or  took  some  subsequent  opportunity  of  providing 
themselves  afresh. 

At  last  Duncan  Forbes,  the  president  of  tlie  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, seeing  a  war  with  Spain  approaching,  and  aware  of  the 
consequences,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1738  (more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  first  rebellion)  proposed  that  govern- 
ment should  raise  four  or  five  regiments  in  the  Highlands, 
appoint  an  Eoglish  or  Scotch  officer  of  undoubted  loyalty  to 
be  colonel  of  each  regiment,  and  name  all  the  other  officers 
from  a  list  which  he  gave  in,  and  which  comprehended  all 
the  chiefs  and  chieftains  of  the  disaffected  clans.  He  had 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  these  men  would  serve  well  against 
the  enemy  abroad,  and  even,  in  fact,  be  hostages  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  their  relations  at  home. 

That  this  at  least  should  have  been  one  of  the  expedients 
resorted  to  long  before,  is  sufficiently  obvious;  but  what  was 
the  event?  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  it  was  the  most  sensible 
plan  he  had  seen,  summoned  a  cabinet  council,  laid  it  before 
them,  recommended  it  strongly,  and  then  what  was  the  diffi- 
culty? Why  every  other  member  of  the  cabinet  was  against 
it,  because  opposition^  they  said,  would  exclaim  that  Si# 
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wish  you  to  consider  once  more  the  character  of  the  High- 
landers, and  the  romantic  nature  of  this  enterprise  in  its 
commencement  and  progress,  and  then  turn  to  the  melan- 
choly contrast  exhibited  by  the  people  of  England  at  this 
singular  crisis.  I  do  not  say  that  associations  were  not 
formed;  that  volunteers  were  not  collecting;  that  the  nobi-  * 
lity  and  gentiy  were  not  in  alaim  and  in  motion.  But  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  simple  fact,  as  it  has  been  stated  with 
his  usual  point  and  acuteness  by  Mr.  Gibbon?  "That 
Charles  and  his  followers  marched  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  without  either  being  joined  by  their  friends,  or 
opposed  by  their  enemies." 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could  such  a  strange  fiict  as 
this  take  place?  From  national  apathy,  or  disaffection,  or 
pusillanimity?  Whence  could  it  arise?  The  first  answer  to 
this  question  must  be,  that  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  were  not  prepai'ed  for  an  inroad  of 
this  kind :  they  had  not  been  taught  by  their  rulers  to  ex- 
pect it,  nor  directed  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustom 
themselves  to  military  exercises. 

But  what  need,  it  will  be  replied,  of  the  use  of  arms  and 
military  exercises?  Why  did  not  the  country  rise,  as  one 
man,  to  beat  back  invaders  that  were  as  insulting  from  their 
numbers  as  their  designs?  Four  or  five  thousand  men 
inarching  against  the  people  of  England !  to  give  away  their 
crown  and  destroy  their  civil  and  religious  liberties !  This 
question,  after  all,  can  best  be  answered  by  the  comparison 
of  the  English  and  Highland  character  at  the  time.  The 
Highland  character  had  remained  the  same;  but  the  English 
character  had  been  materially  altered  by  the  influence  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  half  a  century  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  There  was  intelligence,  literature,  industry, 
affluence,  civilisation,  in  England;  but  there  was  no  ardour 
of  sentiment  as  in  Scotland;  no  visions  of  the  imagination, 
no  traditional  poetry,  and  no  national  music ;  no  spirits  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  ghosts  of  no  heroes  in  the  clouds;  jH 
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no  povertj  that  walked  erect  and  familiar  into  the  castle  and 
the  hall ;  no  links  of  genealogy  that  united  the  hovel  and 
the  palace.  Little  had  been  heard  of  these  things  in  £ng>« 
land  during  the  last  century,  though  much  had  been  heard 
of  the  value  of  estates^  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  of  profit 
and  loss. 

I  speak  not  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  value  of  commerce,  or  the  progressive  blessings  of  sac* 
cessful  industry  in  the  towns  or  in  the  country ;  but  I  cer« 
tainly  do  speak  in  order  to  represent  to  you  that,  as  I  have 
before  observed  how  necessary  is  the  frequent  exerciae  of 
the  understanding  to  save  men  from  the  delusions  of  their 
feelings,  so  I  must  now  observe,  with  no  less  anxiety,  how 
necessary  is  the  influence  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  reason,  of 
the  elevated  sensibilities,  as  well  as  the  prudent  dispositions 
of  the  mind,  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  character, 
more  particularly  of  the  human  character  when  found  in 
any  highly  commercial  and  manufacturing  and  prosperous 
community;  that^  without  these  sensibilities,  wisdom  and 
science  may  be  of  no  avail  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  na- 
tion; and  their  opulence  be  wrested  from  them  and  be  only 
an  incitement  to  the  enterprise  of  their  invaders;  that  the 
romance  of  sentiment,  as  it  would  be  thought  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  of  London,  must  not  be  banished  from  the  land, 
lest  the  land  should  perish  as  Holland  has  done,  surrounded 
with  the  images  of  its  commerce  and  its  wealth,  but  no 
longer  the  Holland  where  Philip  and  the  Spanish  in&ntry 
were  defied,  and  Louis  and  the  armies  of  Fmnce  successfollj 
resisted.  You  will  easily  trace  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
various  and  inestimable  blessings  which  result  from  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  from  the  successful  exertions  of 
industry,  and  the  increasing  opulence  and  independence  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  community.  But  you  will  easily 
see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  virtue  of  personal  courage^ 
and  all  the  high  qualities  that  belong  not  merely  to  the 
character  of  the  soldier^  but  even  of  the.  pati-iot,  have   a 
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tendencj  to  decline  m  a  nation  as  it  advances  in  its  com- 
merce and  manufactures;  as  it  makes,  in  short,  greater  pro- 
gress in  the  science  of  affluence ;  that  is,  as  those  men  every- 
where multiply  and  spread  themselves,  who  are  more  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  gain. 

How  the  sentiment  may  still  be  kept  high  in  the  commu- 
nity, while  men  of  this,  I  admit,  very  useful  description  are 
everywhere  increasing  in  their  numbers  and  influence;  how 
these  men  are  themselves  to  be  properly  elevated  in  their 
minds,  while  they  are  so  exclusively  occupied  with  their  bar- 
gains and  their  markets,  the  article  they  are  to  produce  and 
the  price  they  are  to  receive ;  how  this  can  be  effected,  I  may 
not  have  here  any  leisure  to  inquire;  but  I  may  at  least  say 
this,  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  pressing  hard  on  the  demo- 
cratic parts  of  the  constitution,  or  that  it  cannot  be  dono 
by  preventing  the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  I  should 
rather  say  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  means  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  by  keeping  the  poor  man  as  enlightened,  that  is,  as 
susceptible  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  generous  feelings,  as  the 
nature  of  his  imperfect  condition  will  allow;  and  by  accus- 
toming every  man  to  interest  himself,  and  by  calling  him 
out  to  interest  himself,  in  the  concerns  of  his  country :  that 
is,  to  til  ink  as  highly  of  his  own  political  importance  as  the 
peace  of  that  country,  as  the  safety  and  respectability  of  the 
executive  power,  will  possibly  admit. 

Supposing  you  now  to  pass  on  from  this  rebellion  in  1745, 
you  will  reach  the  peace  in  1748  ;  then  arrive  at  a  delicious 
period  of  tranquillity  that  intervened  for  seven  short  years, 
and  thus  at  last  be  conducted  to  the  great  war  which  was 
raging  when  his  majesty,  George  III.  ascended  the  throne. 
This  war  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  1763. 

On  the  subjects  of  these  wars,  their  causes,  and  their 
events,  you  will  find  information  in  the  common  histories  of 
the  times.  I  have  already  insisted  (perhaps  to  a  degree  of 
tediousness)  on  the  principles  by  which  questions  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  judged — *'Justa  bella  quibus  necessaria." 

u  2 
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It  remains  but  to  observe  that  the  question  of  the  proper 
boundaries  of  the  French  and  English  settlements  of  North 
America  was  not  accurately  determined,  when  it  might  have 
been,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  and  that  the 
subsequent  war  was  marked  by  those  successes  which  must 
for  ever  attest  the  heroism  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  can  be  made  capable,  and  attest,  at  the  same  time, 
the  genius  of  that  great  minister,  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
called  by  the  people,  rather  than  by  the  monarch,  to  draw 
forth  the  energies  of  his  country. 

And  now  it  must  be  further  observed,  that  this  was  the 
very  people  who  had  suffered  the  Highlanders  to  march  to 
the  centre  of  their  kingdom  to  give  away  their  empire  to  the 
Stuarts;  that  afterwards,  without  a  murmur,  suffered  a  se* 
cretary  of  state,  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  to  bring  over  Hessians  and 
Hanoverians  for  their  defence ;  and  that  gave  occasion  to  I>r. 
Brown,  in  his  Estimate  of  the  Times,  to  represent  them  as 
degraded  and  lost  in  effeminacy  and  luxury. 

At  the  summons,  however,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  they  started  from 
their  trance,  such  is  the  importance  of  the  government  of  a 
country,  and  they  shamed  the  secretary  who  had  insulted, 
and  confuted  the  author  who  had  libelled  them ;  they  did  so 
by  defeating  their  enemies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  truth  is,  that  ministers  like  the  first  Mr.  Fox,  and 
writers  like  Dr.  Brown,  were  not  fit,  the  one  to  call  forth 
the  powers  of  a  great  civilised  nation,  nor  the  other  to  esti- 
mate its  character. 

They  who  rail  against  the  luxury  of  the  times  are  in  fact 
declaiming  against  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  most  refined  of  men  may  be  the  most  brave — ^they  ge- 
nerally are  so.  It  was  not  by  luxuries  that  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  empires  fell,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed ;  but 
by  defects  in  their  civil  polity,  and  by  the  gradual  and  con- 
sequent decay  of  that  spirit  of  freedom  which,  when  it  ex- 
isted unimpaired,  preserved  them  safe  from  every  invader. 
Luxuries  are  not  fatal  to  a  people,  but  as  the  possession  of 
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them  supposes  a  larga  mass  of  the  community  employed  in 
furnishing  them  by  their  industry,  i,  e.  employed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  and  therefore  exposed  to  great  debasement  in 
their  natiu-al  sentiments,  and  the  loss  of  their  military  spirit. 
But  if  this  debasement  be  counteracted  by  such  expedients 
as  I  have  mentioned,  by  diffusing,  as  widely  as  possible,  tho 
benefits  of  education,  and  by  keeping  the  constitution  of  the 
country  as  free  as  the  security  of  society  will  allow,  that  is, 
by  giving  every  man  some  interest  in  his  own  character,  somo 
feeling  of  personal  duty,  and  some  sense  of  political  conse- 
quence and  right,  then  assuredly  it  will  follow  that  never 
will  there  be  wanting  to  that  community  men  of  high  senti- 
ments and  military  spirit,  those  who  are  to  lead,  and  those 
who  are  to  follow,  not  merely  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
land,  but  to  every  enterprise  that  can  be  pointed  out  to  them 
of  honourable  danger. 

These  are,  however,  subjects  which  may  not  be  entirely 
without  their  difl&culty  either  in  theory  or  in  practice ;  but 
of  their  importance  it  is  needless  to  speak.  I  have  at  least 
presented  them  to  your  curiosity,  and  offered  my  own  view 
of  them,  and  I  proceed  to  other  matters.  You  will  find  some 
sensible  observations  respecting  them  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  !Millar;  and  finally,  the  defence  of  our  island  by  the  re- 
sident natives  of  it,  its  industrious  and  commercial  popula- 
tion, has  much  occupied  the  parliamentary  debates  of  our 
own  times. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  national  wars  before  and  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  must  leave  you  to  read  the 
events  in  the  regular  histories.  The  different  hopes  and  fears, 
and  the  various  emotions  of  mortification  or  triumph,  by 
which  the  public  were  agitated,  will  be  best  seen  in  tho  Ma- 
gazines of  the  time ;  and  the  events  and  leading  particulars 
from  the  year  1758,  in  the  Annual  Register.  I  do  not  longer 
detain  you  with  allusions  to  enterprises  and  successes  which 
can  never  cease  to  be  interesting  to  the  reasonable  pride,  as 
well  as  natural  curiosity,  of  every  English  reader. 
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Such  are  the  more  obvious  topics  to  which  the  history  of 
this  era  will  lead  you.  The  intrigues  of  different  parties  on 
the  £dl  of  Sir  Robert,  and  afterwards;  the  rebellion  of  1745; 
the  two  great  wars;  the  peace  in  1748,  and  the  peace  in  1763. 

We  have  Coxe,  Dodington,  Lord  Waldegiave;  we  have  the 
common  Magazines  and  the  histories  to  refer  to;  from  tibe 
year  1 758^  the  Annual  Register.  But  1  have  already  inti- 
mated that  when  we  look  for  parliamentaxy  debates,  onr  mor- 
tification is  extreme.  No  names  so  great  as  those  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr.  Pitt  The 
latter  commanded  by  his  eloquence  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  affections  of  his  countrymen;  and 
at  last  that  eloquence  enabled  him  (according  to  the  phrase 
then  current)  to  take  the  cabinet  by  storm.  Yet  it  is  not  till 
all  these  wonders  had  been  accomplished,  and  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  disputes  with  America,  that  the  debates  afford 
us  any  adequate  specimens  to  enable  us  to  ooaprehend  his 
extraordinary  powers.  Of  the  silver-tongued  Murray  ihero 
is  still  less;  but  in  the  course  of  the  four  volumes  of  De- 
brett's  Debates,  from  the  year  1743  to  1768,  a  few  speeches 
and  impei*fect  debates  appear  which  should  be  read  not  only 
on  account  of  the  speakers,  but  the  subjects.  The  debate  on 
Lord  Hardwicke's  clause  to  be  added  to  the  Treason  Bill  in 
1745;  the  corresponding  debate  in  the  commons,  more  par- 
ticularly a  debate  in  the  commons  on  a  motion  for  annual 
parliaments,  in  January,  1745,  which  was  only  lost  by  a 
majority  of  thirty  two  (viz.  one  hundred  and  forty-fiw  to  one 
hundred  and  thirteen) ;  Lord  Hardwicke's  speech  on  bis  KH 
for  abolishing  the  heritable  Jurisdictions  in  Scotland:  de- 
bates on  the  Mutiny  Bills ;  the  reasons  that  were  urged  for  the 
Bill  to  naturalise  foreign  Protestants;  the  discussions  that 
arose  on  the  subject  of  a  national  militia;  on  the  Marriage  Act ; 
the  debate  on  the  Jew  Bill,  and  on  its  repeal ;  the  debate,  -or 
rathei*  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  on  the  peace  of  1763 ;  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Wilkes;  the  motion  and  debate  on  genez^ 
warrants. 
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These  are  parts  of  D6br8tt^B  fiorar  Tolames  that  will  more 
particularly  fumii^  you  with  general  prinoiples  and  material 
for  reflectioa. 

The  l^slatnra,  on  tha  vkok;  uaema  ta  luEra  been  growing 
more  liberal  and  tolennt  as  the  contory  mdianoed ;  the  public 
to  have  been  &r  behind  tham. 

Of  the  Pelham  administration  kss^ean  now  be  known  than 
could  have  been  expected.  The  best  account  of  their  «Bea- 
sures  and  views  may  be  ooQected  from  Smolktt,  who  was  st 
least  a  contemporary  historian  and  a  man  of  talents. 

With  some  slight  eso^ions,  they  always  «iiow6d  them- 
selves friendly  to  the  prindpleB  of  mild  government  Ttiey 
were  tolerant,  peaoefa!,  pmdent;  tbsy  had  the  merit  of  re- 
specting public  opinion;  and  thoogk  they  wwe  not  fitted  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  their  conatiy  by  any  exertions  of 
political  genius,  they  wen  sot  blmd  to  aooli  opportunities  «s 
fairly  presented  diemselves.  Hiey  wei«>qifieti8tB,  bot  meant 
well;  they  were  disinterested,  did  good  senme  to  the  H^vse 
of  Hanover,  and  thek  administration  is  honoorably  remem- 
bered; but  Mr.  Peiham  nnfortmrat^  died  in  17^4,  and  the 
duke,  his  brothw,  was  derived  of  his  assistaBca  when  it  was 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  him.  The  acene  was  be- 
coming stormy,  and  great  difficulties  were  to  be  encoimtered; 
the  duke,  therefore,  and  his  adherents  gave  way  to  Mr.  Pitt> 
and  very  properly  asEdsted  with  their  TOtes  the  minister  wlvD 
disdained  thoir  counsels. 

T^e  administration  of  ikoB  minister  of  the  people,  the  first 
Mr.  Pitt,  is  now  known  only  by  the  conquests  which  he 
either  achieved  or  planned.  What  passed  in  the  houses  of 
parliament  has  wot  oome  dflrwn  to  ns ;  it  was  probably  of 
little  importance.  Opposition  was  sUextoed,  not  only  by  a. 
sort  of  unicm  of  parties,  but  by  the  popalasity  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  successes  of  the  war.  The  secretary,  as  it  has  been  said, 
with  one  hand  wielded  the  democracy  of  England,  and  with 
the  other  smote  the  House  of  Bonrbon.  The  monaroh  him^ 
sel^  George  IL,  seems  at  last  to  have  become  a  convert  4» 
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his  merits,  and  to  have  joined,  however  late,  in  the  applauses 
of  the  public.  The  monarch,  however,  George  II.,  died  ;  and 
this  great  minister,  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  to  the 
throne,  soon  felt  the  ground,' as  he  said,  tottering  under  him« 
On  the  first  opportunity  he  was  displaced,  and  Europe,  that 
had  only  seen  two  successful  war  ministers  during  the  cen- 
tiuy,  Marlborough  and  Mr.  Pitt,  alike  in  their  fame,  and 
alike  in  their  fall,  must  have  thought  that  in  our  extraordi- 
nary island  the  surest  method  of  losing  office  was  to  display 
the  talents  that  deserve  it;  and  that  to  fill  St.  James's  with 
murmurs  and  dissatisfaction,  it  was  only  necessaiy  to  make 
the  world  resound  with  the  triumphs  of  our  arms. 

The  lecture  that  you  have  just  heard  was  written  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  with  such  assistance  as  was  then  within 
my  reach ;  but  I  can  now  refer  the  student  to  more  ample 
infonnation,  which  has  lately  appeared,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Coxe,  to 
whom  all  readers  of  history  are  so  deeply  indebted.  In  the 
year  1829  were  published  his  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Admi- 
nistration, a  posthumous  work,  drawn  up  under  circumstances 
which  add  a  sentiment  of  melancholy  tenderness  to  the  re- 
spectful gratitude  with  which  this  most  valuable  writer  must 
ever  be  regarded. 

Such  sentiments  will  be  confirmed  by  a  very  sensible 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1833,  where 
the  merits  of  the  author  and  the  man  are  properly  stated, 
neither  of  which,  as  it  had  always  struck  me  while  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  history,  were  sufiiciently  estimated  by  the 
public. 

I  have  now  then  only  to  refer  the  student  to  the  work  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  to  request  that  he  will  depend  on 
this  regular  and  authentic  account  of  an  important  period  in 
our  annals,  not  only  while  he  wishes  to  know  the  ti*ansactions 
that  belong  to  it,  but  the  characters  of  the  ministers  and 
parliamentary  leaders  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  In  no 
other  way  can  he  derive  a  proper  idea  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
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Pelham^  Lord  Hardwickey  and,  above  all,  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  whose  vanity,  and  some  defects  of  character,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  ridicule  of  wits  and  satirists,  and  have 
hitherto  obscured  (but  need  no  longer  obscure)  his  real  merits 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  man.  He  was  neither  without  his 
talents  nor  his  virtues,  as  the  public  at  present  suppose. 

I  must  guard  you  against  the  historical  publications  of  the 
celebrated  Horace  Walpole.  Look  for  entertainment  in  them 
if  you  please,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed ;  but  give 
him  not  your  confidence :  indeed  you  will  soon  see,  from  his 
lively  and  epigrammatic  style  of  invective,  that  ho  cannot 
deserve  it. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  to  you  that  a  very  full  and  enter- 
taining account  of  the  rebellion  in  1745  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  makes  two  very  in 
teresting  volumes  in  Constable's  Miscellany. 


NOTES. 

I. 

Highlanders, 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Grant  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  compressed  into 
half  its  present  size.  What  is  told  is  not  told  in  a  manner  sufficiently  simple, 
nor  is  there  enough  told.  Mrs.  Grant  pours  out  the  sentiments  and  images 
of  a  warm  heart  and  ardent  mind,  till  they  overpower  the  reader  and  lose 
their  effect  Too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  work,  though  a  work  of  merit, 
would  be  formed  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  points  to  be  observed  in  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  seem  to  be, 
according  to  this  account  by  Mrs.  Grant,  their  national  spirit,  language, 
habits,  poetry,  traditions,  genealogies,  their  attachment  to  their  chief,  and 
their  superstitions. 

That  they  are  warlike,  musical,  poetical,  tender,  melancholy,  enthusiastic, 
superstitious,  religious  ;  that  they  are  patriotic,  secluded  themselves  and  ex- 
cluding others,  connecting  and  associating  themselves  familiarly  with  death, 
and  with  the  immaterial  world,  seeing  those  they  loved  in  the  clouds,  in 
dreams,  and  in  visions,  skilled  in  the  art  of  conversation  from  the  necessity  <  " 
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liring  with  eacli  5ther,  unfit  for  xnannfiictaret,  bigbly  moml,  oarefiil  n«t  to 
make  imprudent  marriages,  courteous,  and,  in  a  word,  exhibiting  all  the 
▼irtoet  tlmt  result  from  living  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Oetobec»183^ 

I  MAT  recommend  to  others,  what  I  hare  just  had  so  much  pleasure  in  read- 
ing myself,  the  History  lately  published  by  Lord  Mahon.  All  that  need  now 
be  known  ef  the  eim  to  which  we  hare  been  adverting,  from  the  pease  of 
Utrecht  to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  will  be  there  found.  It  is  on  eveiy  ac- 
count to  be  hoped,  that  his  Lordship  will  continue  his  historical  laboucs. 


LECTUEE  XXUL 

TRX3SB1K  AND  XAKIA.  THEREEUL. 

We  have  been  now  long  occupied  wM  the  Eiigliah  IriBtoiy. 
I  did  not  wish  to  break  through  the  ^tiffenent  UAb  kfy  'veUch 
the  di^rent  parts  are  ooimedBd  together;  hvt « Ihe  mmat- 
time  we  have  enthrdy  toned  Awmy  frem  Ihe  contneat,  «ol 
even  from  France.  To  the  French  history  I  will  advert  im- 
mediately; but  in  the  memtiflM  I  will  eal  your  attention  to 
the  continent  While  reading  the  wotios  of  Mr,  €oxe,  yo« 
will  have  been  continually  summoned  «wfly  in  this  mamier, 
and  I  can  no  longer  iDihear  adopting  the  eafiie  courae. 

The  truth  is^  that  our  pro^iess  faas.long  amoe  brought  m 
within  the  yierw  of  a  pexeonage  eo  <»letoi!ted  dming  the  last 
half  century,  that  for  the  present  I  mwA  leme  the  histoiieB 
both  of  France  and  of  England,  and  I  must  -endeavour  to 
furnish  you  with  proper  matenak  Ibr  the  appreciation  of 'die 
striking  events  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  of  his  own 
very  extraordinary  talents  and  charact^.  I  allude  to  ti» 
King  of  Prussia. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  observe,  lliat  as  Fraxtce  and  £i^- 
Ijmd  were  actively  engaged  in  hostilities  wititi  -each  other,  as 
they  took  a  part  in  Ihe  politics  of  Europe,  and  w«r©  con- 
nected with  the  great  wars  in  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
engaged ;  some  general  view  must  be  obtained  of  those  hos- 
tilities and  of  those  politics,  iJhat  their  relation  to  the  mear 
sures  of  this  military  sovereign  may  be  understood.  As  u 
preparative,  l^erefore,  to  this  subject  of  Prussia,  I  must  pro- 
pose some  short  general  history ;  and  I  therefore  mention,  as 
adequate  to  this  particulaar  purpose,  flie  Histoiy  of  Belsham, 
— ^Ibs  n»gn  of  Oeoige  II. 
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With  respect  to  the  King  of  Pnissia,  the  great  features  of 
his  life  are, — 

Ist,  His  invasion  of  the  territories  of  the  young  queen, 
Maria  Theresa,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  her  father. 

2ndly,  The  seven  years'  war. 

3rdly,  The  partition  of  Poland. 

It  is  to  the  two  former  that  I  shall  at  present  allude,  as  the 
latter  belongs  to  times  of  a  more  recent  date  than  I  shall  be 
able,  as  yet,  to  approach. 

In  considering  the  subjects  of  history,  I  have  always  made 
it  my  business,  first,  to  inquire  for  works  in  our  own  lan- 
guage ;  those  being  the  most  likely  to  be  placed  within  your 
reach. 

I  have  therefore  to  mention,  that  a  view  of  the  reign  of 
Frederic  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Gillies,  another  by  Dr. 
Towers.  A  short  account  is  given  of  Frederic,  by  Dr.  John- 
son: and  we  have  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  by 
WraxalL     Of  each  in  .their  order. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Gillies  I  can  in  no  respect  admire.  There 
appear  some  good  observations  about  the  king's  military 
genius,  and  there  are  some  incidents  mentioned  of  a  general 
nature,  which  I  do  not  observe  in  other  English  works.  On 
the  whole,  I  can  only  recommend  it  to  the  student,  when  he 
wishes  to  learn  what  can  be  said  in  the  praise  or  defence  of 
Frederic.  Gillies  appears  to  me  only  a  warm  panegyrist,  and, 
on  this  occasion,  neither  an  historian  nor  a  philosopher. 

Before  I  proceed  to  other  English  or  any  foreign  works  on 
this  subject,  I  must  observe,  that  the  following  appear  to  me 
the  points  to  which  the  student  must  most  particularly 
attend,  in  considering  the  merits  of  Frederic: — Ist,  The 
justice,  or  injustice,  of  his  original  attack  on  Silesia.  This 
very  valuable  province  he  wi-ested  from  the  House  of  Austria, 
taking  advantage  of  the  unprepared  situation  of  the  young 
queen,  Maria  Theresa,  on  her  fii-st  accession  to  the  throne* 
This  was  an  injury  and  an  outrage  which  could  never  be  for- 
given by  her    and  if  this  was  an  act  of  ambition,  and  if  to 
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this  all  his  subseqaent  contests  with  Austria  may  be  traced, 
it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  all  the  calamities  Uiat  ensued. 
2ndly,  Frederic  endeavoured,  by  the  interference  of  his  per- 
sonal vigilance  and  wisdom,  to  nourish  the  prosperity  and 
advance  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  His  measures  and 
his  success  form,  therefore,  the  next  division  of  the  subject. 
3rdly,  Frederic  was  a  man  of  wit  and  literature;  and  we  can 
never,  in  considering  the  character  of  this  monarch,  forget 
his  personal  qualities.  What,  therefore,  was  Frederic  to  his 
scholars  and  men  of  science,  whom  he  called  around  him  ? 
and  what  to  his  generals  and  companions  in  arms  ?  This  is 
the  third  division  of  the  subject;  and  such  are  the  points 
which  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  read  the 
history  of  Frederic.  He  was  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  a  great  military  hero ;  he  endeavoured  to  be  the  father 
of  his  people.  Lastly,  he  was  a  man  of  talents,  fond  of  society, 
and  disposed  to  be  a  patron  of  the  wits  and  philosophers  of 
his  age. 

All  these  points,  and  the  character  and  merits  of  Frederic 
in  every  respect,  appear  to  me  to  be  well  understood  and 
represented  by  Dr.  Towers;  a  writer  who  has,  like  Gillies, 
undertaken  to  give  the  English  public  an  account  of  the  life 
and  reign  of  this  renowned  monarch.  He  has  fulfilled  the 
promise  which  he  gives  in  his  preface,  and  he  has  not  been 
induced  by  the  splendour  which  surrounded  his  hero,  to  vin- 
dicate his  actions  when  they  were  repugnant  to  justice  and 
humanity.  He  has  given  references  to  authorities,  which 
Gillies  has  very  improperly  omitted;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  every  topic  of  importance  connected  with  this  extraordi- 
nary character,  is  touched  upon.  Proper  diligence  has  been 
exerted,  and  reasonable  observations  are  made ;  so  that  the 
work  may  be  recommended  as  giving  a  correct  general  idea 
of  all  that  there  is  to  be  known,  and  as  pointing  out  to  the 
reader  the  proper  sources  of  more  minute  inquiry.  The 
book  may  not  be  written  with  any  peculiar  strength  or 
ability,  but  it  is  unaffected  and  sensible,  sufficiently  concise, 
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and  adequate,  I  conceiye,  to  all  its  purposea.  The  gpneat 
events  are  detailed;  tlie  campaigns  described;  anecdotes 
giyen  of  the  king  and  the  great  military  characters  that  sur- 
rounded him ;  and  the  reader  is  dismissed  with  an  impression 
^ery  favourable  to  the  talents,  at  least,  of  Frederio^  as  a 
commander  of  armies,  and  as  a  prince  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  arbitrazy  monarchy,  but  not  fiivourable  to  him  in  other 
rospects. 

To  this  impression,  as  &r  as  it  is  favourable,  little  vnll^  I 
think,  be  added  by  further  inquiries  into  other  book& 

It  was  with  the  king  as  with  the  image  in  Nebiichadnes- 
Mur^s  vision,  to  borrow  the  compliment  of  Voltaire  to  Tui^goly 
when  in  the  gout,  "  the  head  was  of  gold,  but  every  other 
part  of  a  very  inferior  quality.'*  Something,  therefore,  may 
be  subtracted  from  the  general  impression  left  by  Towem 
We  may  learn  that  the  king's  policy  was  not  always  enlight- 
ened, and  that  his  talents,  eminent  as  they  were,  did  not  aaye 
him  from  the  mistakes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But 
it  is  impossible  from  Towel's,  or  from  any  book  or  tref  tise,  to 
learn  how  to  regard  Frederic  with  any  sentiments  of  kind- 
ness. He  is  often  great,  but  never  amiable;  perhaps  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  behaviour  to  his  fiiend  and  fitvourite 
philosopher,  Jourdan. 

There  is  a  short  account  of  Frederic  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  was  first  printed  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  in  the  year 
1756,  and  is  therefore  only  a  fragment.  It  should  be  read, 
because  whatever  Dr.  Johnson  writes  must  necessarily  enteiv 
tain  and  instruct.  It  is  written  with  the  usual  decinon  and 
vigour  of  his  biographical  compositions;  but  it  was  never 
continued,  and  was  probably  not  a  work  of  much  deliberatioii 
or  labour. 

Coxe's  House  of  Austria  must  be  diligently  read,  to  under- 
stand the  politics  of  Frederic's  opponents;  but  of  this  work 
I  shall  speak  more  hereafter. 

When  other  books,  English  and  foreign,  have  been  read, 
the  two  volumes  of  Wraxall  may  be  looked  at — the  MemoirB 
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of  thfi  Court  ofB^Oim.  13i^maba.iQiUMl¥av7^«Qteetnttog^ 
and  they  will  sometimes  amplify,  and  sometimes  reviiN^  tiks 
Yiews  and  opinions  leapooiing  Fakltcio  and  aubrjeets  comieeted 
with  him,  which  th»  studamii  Buqr  have  ooUeeted  from  prior 
reading 

Su^hare^IthinkyOiirlinglidkaiiithoiB;  I mmfc sow ad?wt 
to  ihe  writings  of  the  contiaeut  I  alnli  oonfine  myasif  to 
three  authors — Thlebaulti  the  Sang'  of  Brasna  himaalf^  and 
Mirabeau. 

And  firsts  with  respect  io  iha  ftie  oetavo  yoliunea  of  Thia. 
bault.  You  will  see  an  aooonat  of  the  work  in  the  Edinhnr^ 
B^Yiew  for  October,  1805.  Thiehanlt  waa  a  man  of  latters, 
saut  to  Frederic  fiiom  Paris^  al  hla  deaire.  Having  raad  the 
work  myself,  and  first  pat  dowa  my  own  observatijonfl^  i 
afterwards  found  most  of  th^n  confirmed  by  the  Beyiew,  and 
¥ery  few  that  had  not  been  there  anticipated.  Occurring^ 
therefore,  to  two  different  minds,  they  are  probably  the  db» 
servations  that  naturally  arise  out  €£  the  subject  There  is  a 
aligjtkt  passage  or  two,  in  which  the  reviewer,  who  is  alwaya 
most  at  ease  when  he  is  severe,  appears  to  me  to  have  indulged 
hi&  particular  genius  a  little  too  far.  For  instance;  there  is 
no  need  of  supposing  that  Frederic  did  not  feel  most  sensibly, 
in  the  common  import  of  the:  words,  the  execution  of  bis 
&iend  De  Cutt  But,  on  the  whole,  I  subscribe  sufficiently 
to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  the  reviewer  has  de- 
livered respecting  Frederic,  and  recommend  then!  to  ybur 
attention.  I  must  even  depend  on  your  reading  this  £dan- 
burgh  Review  for  October,  1805;  my  lecture  will  otherwise 
want  one  of  its  component,  parta 

It  is  very  natural  to  wish  to  see  the  interior  q£  the  life  and 
character  of  any  of  those  personages  who  are  distinguished 
in  history.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Thiebault*s  volumes 
should  be  consulted.  A  very  &ir  portion  of  this  sort  of 
infonxiation  is  given  by  Br.  Towers;  but  those  who  wi^  for 
more,  must  read  Thiebault  His  Becollection%  indeed,  as  he 
calls  them,  seldom  ziae  to  tha  dignity  of  history;  but  th^: 
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arc  always  agreeable,  often  instructive,  occasionally  very  in- 
teresting. 

In  the  first  volume  we  have  a  good  representation,  not  only 
of  the  king,  his  talents,  his  opinions  on  every  subject,  bis 
conduct  to  those  around  him,  but  of  Thiebault  himself.  A 
general  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Frederic  concludes  the 
volume,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  the  five  (the  first). 
It  should  by  all  means  be  read ;  it  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  first  volume,  and 
several  parts  of  each  succeeding  volume,  will  either  occupy 
or  instruct  the  reader  very  agreeably. 

Frederic  is,  however,  himself  an  author,  and  the  student 
will  scarcely  be  excused  if  he  does  not  read  those  parts  of  his 
work  that  are  of  an  historic  natui'e. 

The  most  ciuious  point  to  obsei*ve  in  these  productions  of 
the  king,  is  the  deceitfulnefss  of  the  human  heart  The  king 
talks  of  the  rage  for  conquest,  the  folly  of  ambition,  the  waste 
of  human  life,  as  if  he  had  not  been  himself  one  of  the  most 
striking  specimens  of  this  sort  of  atrocious  character  that 
appears  in  history. 

But  his  account  of  his  campaigns  should  be  looked  at 
Though  too  cold  and  formal,  it  is  concise,  striking,  rapid;  the 
work,  as  well  of  a  statesman  and  of  a  man  of  letters,  as  of  an 
accomplished  warrior;  and  therefore  deserving,  in  dififerent 
parts,  the  attention,  not  only  of  military  men,  but  of  all  who 
hope  to  distinguish  themselves  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  I- 
had  made  large  references  to  them,  but  omit  them  firom  want 
of  time. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  view  of  his  character. 

Frederic  having  tried  the  powers  of  his  geniusi,  in  laying 
waste  the  labours  of  man,  and  in  diminishing  the  population 
of  his  provinces,  was  next  seen  to  undertake  a  task  more 
difficult,  one  in  which  the  leaders  of  armies  and  cabinets  have 
not  hitherto  been  equally  successful;  the  task  of  nourishing 
the  industry,  increasing  the  numbers,  and  raising  up  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  those  they  govern. 
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In  this  enterprise,  however,  as  in  the  other,  the  king  seems 
to  have  exerted  himself  with  his  usual  energy  and  activity; 
and  we  are  boimd  to  consider,  as  &r  as  we  are  able,  Ihe 
movements  of  his  mind,  as  we  before  did  of  his  armies;  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  when  his  ambition  had  taken  the 
right  direction,  and  was  occupied  in  labouring  to  create,  not 
destroy. 

To  many,  this  part  of  the  general  subject  may  not  be  so 
entertaining  as  those  I  have  hitherto  mentioned;  but  students 
must  endeavour  to  instruct  themselves  a&  well  as  search  for 
their  amusement;  and  by  those  who  would  deserve  the  high 
chai'acter  of  statesmen  or  men  of  reflection,  such  portions  of 
reading  must  be  sought  for  rather  than  avoided. 

It  happens  that  a  work  was  composed  and  entirely  dedi- 
cated to  this  division  of  our  subject  by  Mirabeau,  the  cele- 
brated Mirabeau  of  the  French  Revolution.  As  he  was  the 
son  of  the  marquis  who  is  so  distinguished  amongst  the 
French  economists,  it  was  natural  for  him,  while  resident  at 
Berlin,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  situation  of  Prussia,  and 
to  the  efforts  which  the  king  had  made  for  the  re-establish- 
ment and  furtherance  of  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 
The  monarch  had  in  fiict  laboiired  to  this  effect,  but  rather 
after  his  own  particular  manner,  as  one  used  to  threaten  and 
command,  as  a  monarch  rather  than  as  a  philosopher;  and 
therefore  the  work  of  Mirabeau,  which  is  drawn  up  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  modem  system  of  political  economy, 
is  generally  occupied  in  finding  fault.  But  it  is  interesting 
and  valuable,  even  from  its  very  nature,  even  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  a  critique,  by  a  disciple  of  the  new 
school  of  political  economy,  on  the  labours  of  a  statesman  of 
the  very  highest  natural  talents,  proceeding  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  we  cannot 
now  follow  the  author  of  this  work  through  all  the  laborious 
investigations  which  he  exhibits.  This  .may  be  admitted :  but 
when  proper  allowance  has  been  made- for  this  consideration, 
abundant  matter  will  remain  to  which  no  such  objection  can 
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be  offered,  and  quite  sufficieut  to  satisfy  the  reader  even  in 
those  particulars  iu  which  the  representations  of  Mirabeaa 
cannot  now  be  examined.  When  the  results  at  which  he 
arrives  are  such  as  might,  on  general  grounds,  be  expected, 
it  Bceras  unnecessary  to  hesitate  about  their  propriety,  or  to 
deny  him  his  conclusions. 

T^e  work  of  Mirabeau  (Mirabeau  on  the  Prussian  Mo^ 
narohy)  embraces  every  topic  that  can  excite  your  ourioaty, 
or  need  occupy  your  reflection,  with  respect  to  Pnmia  or  ito 
monarch,  its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  its  military  system, 
the  efforts  of  the  king  on  these  subjects,  and  on  its  laws^  its 
systems  of  education,  and  many  others.  Mirabeau,  while 
criticising  the  laboui's  of  Frederic,  naturally  throws  out  his 
own  opinions  on  all  the  important  concerns  that  can  interest 
a  statesman ;  and  as  a  study  for  a  statesman  and  a  political 
philosopher,  I  recommend  it  to  your  attention.  You  cannot 
expect  to  accede  to  the  views  of  a  man  of  licentious,  dariBg 
mind  Hke  this,  but  you  may  consider  his  work  as  a  study,  as 
a  lesson  in  political  science.  Many  observations  are  made  in 
these  volumes  respecting  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  monarchies,  that  might  have  taught  some 
most  useful  lessons  to  our  own  ministers  and  to  those  of  our 
allies  at  a  subsequent  period,  during  the  great  reyolutionary 
wars  with  France. 

The  first  book  of  Mirabeau's  work  may  at  least  be  read, 
and  the  general  conclusion  or  summary  of  the  whola  The 
general  impression  from  theso  two  will  be,  that  the  work  is  the 
work  of  a  statesman,  and  deserves  the  study  of  a  statesman^ 
and  the  student  may  then  determine  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  consult  the  intermediate  volumes.  I  have  drawn  up  a 
lecture  on  this  work  of  Mirabeau;  but  omit  it,  for  it  woiild 
be  tedious  to  some  and  unnecessary  to  others.  The  note  book 
on  the  table  may,  however,  be  consulted. 

But,  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  Fzedetio 
and  of  this  period  of  history,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  situation  and  metrxts  of 
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great  political  opponent,  Maria  Thereea.  It  is  in  this  nmnnor 
only  that  the  real  odtousnees  of  Frederio  can  be  at  all  under- 
stood; and  a  more  disgusting  poture  of  what  is  called  the 
ambition  of  princes  eannot  be  easily  pmnted  out  than  mm 
exhibited  in  the  eonduot  of  this  oelebratod  monardi ;  at  a 
moment,  too,  when  he  had  jost  begun  to  rngn  himself;  whes 
he  was  himself  only  about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  when  the 
queen  was  youi^,  in  the  full  possessioii  of  every  female  nJ^ 
traction,  and  summoned,  amidst  all  the  inexperienoe  of  three» 
and-twenty,  without  a  counsellcnr  of  ability  near  her,  to  un* 
dertake  the  administration  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria. 

A  very  sufficient  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  very  interest- 
ing part  of  the  general  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Coxe.  The  subject  may  be  considered  as  (^>ening  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter,  about  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  the  £»ther  of  Maria  Theresa.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  situation  of  the  European  powetrs;  and  in  the 
seventeenth,  of  the  young  King  of  Prussia,  and  of  his  father, 
Frederic  William,  with  the  death  of  the  emperor.  In  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  Maria  l^eresa  ascends  the  thrcme  of  her 
ancestors;  possessed,  it  seems,  of  a  commanding  figure  (I 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Coxe  from  differ^it  pai*agraphs)^great 
beauty,  animation,  and  sweetness  of  countenance,  a  pleasing 
tone  of  voice,  fascinating  manners,  and  uniting  every  feminine 
grace  with  a  strength  of  understanding  and  an  intrepidity 
above  her  sex.  But  her  treasury  contained  only  one  hundred 
thousand  florins,  and  these  claimed  by  the  empress  dowager; 
her  army,  exclusive  of  the  troops  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand  e^Nstive  men;  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  and  great  diseontent  existed  in  the 
capital ;  rumours  were  circulated  that  the  government  was 
dissolved,  that  the  Elector  of  Brunswick  was  hourly  expected 
to  take  possession  of  the  Austrian  territories;  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  the  distant  provinces;  that  the  Hunga- 
rians, supported  by  ihe  Turks,  might  revive  the  dec£ivo 

x2 
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narchy ;  different  claimants  on  the  Austrian  succession  were 
expected  to  arise ;  besides,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  were  eyidently  hostile; 
the  ministers  themselves,  while  the  queen  was  herself  with- 
out experience  or  knowledge  of  busineas,  were  tunorons, 
desponding,  irresolute,  or  worn  out  with  age.  To  these  mi- 
nisters, says  Mr.  Bobinson,  in  his  despatches  to  the  English 
court,  the  Turks  seemed  already  in  Hungary,  the  Hungarians 
in  arms,  the  Saxons  to  be  in  Bohemia,  the  Bavarians  at  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  and  France  was  considered  as  the  soul  of 
the  whole.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  indeed,  did  not  conceal 
his  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian 
dominions;  and,  finally,  while  the  queen  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  her  throne,  a  new  claimant  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  acted  with  such  consum- 
mate address  and  secrecy  (as  it  is  called  by  the  historian), 
i,  e.  with  such  unprincipled  hypocrisy  and  cunning,  that  his 
designs  were  scarcely  even  suspected,  when  his  troops  enteired 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

Silesia  was  the  province  which  he  resolved,  in  the  present 
helpless  situation  of  the  youDg  queen,  to  wrest  from  the 
House  of  Austria.  He  revived  some  antiquated  claims  on 
parts«of  that  duchy.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  dififerent 
writers,  and  in  the  notes  of  Coxe.  The  ancestors  of  Maria 
Theresa  had  not  behaved  handsomely  to  the  ancestors  of 
Frederic,  and  the  young  queen  was  now  to  become  a  lesson 
to  all  princes  and  states  of  the  real  wisdom  that  always  be- 
longs to  the  honourable  and  scrupulous  performance  of  all 
public  engagements.  Little  or  nothing,  however,  can  be 
niged  in  favoiir  of  Frederic.  Prescription  must  be  allowed 
at  length  to  justify  possession  in  cases  not  very  flagrant 
The  world  cannot  be  perpetually  disturbed  by  the  squabbles 
and  collisions  of  its  rulers;  and  the  justice  of  his  cause  was, 
indeed,  as  is  evident  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  his  own  writings,  the  last  and  the  least  of  all  the  many 
futile  reasons  which  he  alleged  for  the  invasion  of  the  pos- 
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sessions  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  heiress  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, young,  beautifiU,  and  unoffending,  but  inexperienced 
and  unprotected. 

The  common  robber  has  sometimes  the  excuse  of  want; 
banditti,  in  a  disorderly  country,  may  pillage,  and,  when  re- 
sisted, murder;  but  the  crimes  of  men,  even  atrocious  as 
these,  are  confined  at  least  to  a  contracted  Cfpace,  and  their 
consequences  extend  not  beyond  a  limited  period.  It  wais 
not  so  with  Frederic.  The  outrages  of  his  ambition  were  to 
be  followed  up  by  an  immediate  war.  He  could  never  sup- 
pose that,  even  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Silesia, 
the  House  of  Austria  could  ever  forget  the  insult  and  the  in- 
jury that  had  thus  been  received;  he  could  never  suppose, 
though  Maria  Theresa  might  have  no  protection  from  his 
cruelty  and  injustice^  that  this  illustrious  house  would  never 
again  have  the  power,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  avenge  their 
wrongs.  One  war,  therefore,  even  if  successful,  was  not  to 
be  the  only  consequence;  succeeding  wars  were  to  be  ex- 
pected; long  and  inveterate  jealousy  and  hatred  were  to  fol- 
low; and  he  and  his  subjects  were,  for  a  long  succession  of 
years,  to  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  defending,  by  lumatural 
exertions,  what  had  been  acquired  (if  acquired)  by  his  own 
unprincipled  ferocity.  Such  were  the  consequences  that 
were  fairly  to  be  expected : — ^what,  in  fact,  took  place ! 

The  seizure  of  this  province  of  Silesia  was  first  supported 
by  a  war,  then  by  a  revival  of  it,  then  by  the  dreadful  seven 
years*  war.  Near  a  million  of  men  perished  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other. 

Every  measure  and  movement  of  the  king's  administration 
flowed  as  a  direct  consequence  from  this  original  aggression ; 
his  military  system,  the  necessity  of  rendering  his  kingdom 
one  of  the  first-rate  powers  of  Eiirope,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
long  train  of  his  faults,  his  tyrannies,  and  his  crimes. 

We  will  cast  a  momentary  glance  on  the  opening  scenes 
of  this  contest  between  the  two  houses. 

As  a  preparatory  step  to  his  invasion  of  Silesia,  the 
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the  country  of  Glati  to  the  King  of  Praasia ;  Austria  and 
Lombardy  to  Spain ;  and  some  compensation  to  be  allotted 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

It  was,  therefore,  at  last  necessary  to  detach  the  King  of 
Prussia  from  the  general  combination  by  some  important 
sacrifice.  Hie  sufGeringB,  the  agonies  of  the  poor  queen  were 
extreme.  Lord  Hyndfort,  on  the  part  of  England  as  a  me- 
diating power,  prevailed  oa  the  helpless  Maria  Theresa  to 
abate  something  of  her  lofty  spirit,  and  make  some  ofifors  to 
the  king.  "At  the  banning  of  the  war,"  said  Frederic,  '*I 
might  have  been  contented  with  this  proposal,  but  not  now. 
Shall  I  again  give  the  Austrians  battle,  and  drive  them  from 
Silefflal  You  will  then  see  I  shall  have  better  proposals.  At 
present  I  will  have  four  duchies,  and  not  one.  Do  not,  my 
lord,""  said  the  king,  ''talk  to  me  of  magnanimity;  a  prince 
ought  first  to  consult  his  own  interests.  I  am  not  averse 
to  peace,  but  I  expect  to  have  four  duchies,  and  will  have 
them." 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  same  scene  was  to  be  renewed, 
and  Mr.  Eobinson,  the  English  ambassador,  who  was  very 
naturally  captivated  with  the  attractions  and  spirit  of  Maria 
Theresa,  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  to  a  sense  of  her  danger. 
"Not  only  for  political  reasons,"  replied  the  queen,  "but 
from  conscience  and  honour,  I  will  not  consent  to  part  with 
much  in  Silesia.  No  sooner  is  one  enemy  satisfied  than 
another  starts  up;  another  and  then  another  must  be  con- 
tented, and  all  at  my  expense." 

"  You  must  yield  to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times,"  said 
Mr.  Bobinson. 

"  What  would  I  not  ^ve,  excepting  Silesia  I"  replied  the 
impatient  queen.  "  Let  him  take  all  we  have  in  Guelder- 
land :  if  he  is  not  gained  by  that  sacrifice,  others  may  be. 
Let  the  king  your  master  speak  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
Oh !  the  king  your  master !  Let  him  only  march !  Let  him 
march  only !" 

But  England  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  war. 
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The  dangers  of  Maria  Theresa  became  more  and  more  immi- 
nent^ and  a  consent  to  further  offers  was  extorted  fix>in  her. 
''  I  am  afraid,**  said  Mr.  Robinson,  *^  some  of  these  proposak 
will  be  rejected  bj  the  king.**  "  I  wish  he  may  reject  them," 
said  the  queen.  "  Save  Limburgh,  if  possible,  were  it  only  ioc 
the  quiet  of  my  conscience.  God  knows  how  I  shall  answer 
for  the  cession,  having  sworn  to  the  states  of  Brabant  never 
to  alienate  any  part  of  this  country.** 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  the 
queen,  is  imderstood  to  have  made  some  idle  experiment  of 
his  own  eloquence  on  the  King  of  Prussia;  to  have  pleaded 
her  cause  in  their  next  interview;  to  have  spoken,  not  as  if 
he  was  addressing  a  cold-hearted,  bad  man,  but  as  if  speakii^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  own  country,  in  the  aseenir 
bly  of  a  free  people,  with  generosity  in  their  feelings  and  up- 
rightness and  honour  in  their  hearts.  The  king^  in  all  the 
malignant  security  of  triumphant  power,  in  all  the  composed 
consciousness  of  great  intellectual  talents,  affected  to  return 
him  eloquence  for  eloquence ;  said  his  ancestors  would  rise 
out  of  their  tombs  to  reproach  him  if  he  abandoned  the 
rights  that  had  been  transmitted  to  him ;  that  he  could  not 
live  with  reputation  if  he  lightly  abandoned  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  the  first  act  of  his  reign;  and  he  would 
sooner  be  crushed  with  his  whole  army,  &c.  And  then,  de- 
scending from  his  oratorical  elevation,  declared  that  he  would 
Tiow  not  only  have  four  duchies,  but  all  Lower  Silesia^  with 
the  town  of  Breslau.  "  If  the  queen  does  not  satisfy  me  in 
six  weeks,  I  will  have  four  duchies  more.  They  who  want 
peace  will  give  me  what  I  want.  I  am  sick  of  ulUmatumB ; 
I  will  hear  no  more  of  them.  My  part  is  taken ;  I  will  have 
all  Lower  Silesia.  This  is  my  final  answer,  I  will  give  no 
other.'*  He  then  abruptly  broke  off  the  conference,  and  left 
Mr.  Robinson  to  his  own  reflections. 

The  situation  of  the  yoimg  queen  now  became  truly  deplor- 
able. The  King  of  Prussia  was  making  himself  the  entire 
master  of  Silesia;  two  French  armies  poured  over  the  coun* 
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tries  of  Germany;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  joined  by  one  of 
them,  had  pushed  a  body  of  troops  within  eight  miles  of 
Vienna,  and  the  capital  had  been  summoned  to  surrender. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  threatened  hostilities;  so  did  the 
Spanish  army.  The  Electors  of  Saxony,  Cologne,  and  Pala- 
tine, joined  the  grand  confederacy;  and  abandoned  by  all  her 
allies  but  Great  Britain,  without  treasure,  without  an  army, 
and  without  ministers,  she  appealed,  or  rather  fled,  for  refuge 
and  compassion  to  her  subjects  in  Hungary. 

These  subjects  she  had  at  her  accession  conciliated  by 
taking  the  oath  which  had  been  abolished  by  her  ancestor 
Leopold,  the  confirmation  of  their  just  rights,  privileges,  and 
approved  customs.  She  had  taken  this  oath  at  her  accession, 
and  she  was  now  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  sense  of  justice 
and  real  magnanimity  which  she  had  displayed,  and  which  it 
may  fairly  be  pronounced  sovereigns  and  governments  will 
always  find  it  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  display, 
while  the  human  heart  is  constituted,  as  it  has  always  been, 
proud  and  eager  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  and  affection 
the  slightest  condescensions  of  kings  and  princes — ^the  slight- 
est marks  of  attention  and  benevolence  in  those  who  are 
illustrious  by  their  birth  or  elevated  by  their  situation. 

When  Maria  Theresa  had  first  proposed  to  repair  to  these 
subjects  a  suitor  for  their  protection,  the  gray-headed  poli- 
ticians of  her  com*t  had,  it  seems,  assured  her  that  she  could 
not  possibly  succeed ;  that  the  Hungarians,  when  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  proposed  to  them  by  her  father,  had 
declared  that  they  were  accustomed  to  be  governed  only  by 
men,  and  that  they  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  withdiaw- 
ing  from  her  rule,  and  from  their  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Austria. 

Maria  Theresa,  young  and  generous  and  high-spirited  her- 
self, had  confidence  in  human  virtue.  She  repaired  to  Hun- 
gary; she  summoned  the  states  of  the  diet;  she  entered  the 
hall,  clad  in  deep  mourning;  habited  herself  in  the  Hun- 
garian dress;  placed  the  orown  of  St.  Stephen  on  her  head. 
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the  loiinitar  at  her  mdo;  showed  her  Bubjeoti  that  she  ooald 
faeraelf  cherish  and  venerate  whatever  was  dear  and  venermbk 
m  their  sight;  separated  not  herself  in  her  BjmpaihieB  and 
-Ofttnion  from  thoee  whose  sympathies  and  opinions  she  was 
to  awaken  and  direct;  traversed  the  apartment  with  a  alow 
and  majestic  step;  ascended  the  tribone  from  whence  the 
aovereigus  had  been  aconstomed  to  harangoe  the  states ;  oom- 
mitted  to  her  chancellor  the  detail  of  her  distressed  aituatioii; 
and  then  herself  addressed  them  in  the  language  which  was 
flMT^ilift''  to  them,  the  immortal  language  of  Rome — ^whioh  was 
not  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  employed  against  the  inter- 
prises  of  injustice,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressor.  ^Agitor 
de  regno  Hunganso,"  said  the  queen,  ^'de  personft  noabci, 
prolibus  noetris  et  coron&;  ab  omnibus  derelicti,  nniod  ad  in- 
dytorum  statuum  fidelitatem,  anna  et  Hungarcnrum  pciscam 
Tirtutem,  oonfugimus."* 

To  the  cold  and  relentless  ambition  of  Frederic^  to  a  prince 
whose  heart  had  withered  at  thirty,  an  appeal  like  thia  had 
been  made  in  vain;  but  not  so  to  the  free-bom  warriors,  who 
saw  no  possessions  to  be  coveted  like  the  conscious  enjoyment 
of  honourable  and  generous  feelings ;  no  fiune,  no  glory,  like 
the  character  of  the  protectors  of  the  helpless^  and  the 
avengers  of  the  innocent.  Touth,  beauty,  and  distrasB  ob- 
tained that  triumph  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  one  sex,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  denied  to  the  merits  and  afflic- 
tions of  the  other.  A  thousand  swords  leaped  from  their 
scabbards,  and  attested  the  unbought  generosity  and  courage 
of  untutored  nature.  ^'Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro^  MariH 
Theres^,"  was  the  voice  that  resounded  through  the  ball— - 
^'Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro,  Mari4  Theresft.**  The  queen, 
who  had  hitherto  preserved  a  calm  and  dignified  depigment, 
burst  into  tears  (I  tell  but  the  &cts  of  history).    Teiurs  started 

*  <'  The  busineflt  hefon  jon,**  said  the  qneen,  "  tdheiM  the  kincdom  «f 
Hungary,  our  rojal  person,  our  issoe,  and  oar  crown ;  dMcrted  on  tSl  mi\m, 
it  is  to  the  illastrions  attachment  of  the  states,  to  the  arms  and  the  loi^ 
tried  Taloor  of  the  Hungarians,  that  we  now  flj  for  aMBstanoe.** 
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td  the  eyes  of  Maria  ThecsHk  when  staading  belbte  her 
datoders;  those  teure  which  no  misfiirtaiwi,  no  sniftering 
wovld  have  drawn  from  her  hi  tfie  presenoe  of  her  enemiee 
and  oppressors.  '^  Moriaxntir  pro  rege  noairo,  Marii  TheresA,* 
was  again  and  again  heard.  The  Toioe,  the  ahont,  the  aoola-^ 
mation  that  re-echoed  around  her,  and  enthnaiasm  and  frenay 
in  hfft  cause,  were  the  necessary  efieot  of  this  union  of  everj 
dignified  sensihility  which  the  heart  can  acknowledge  and  the 
understanding  honour. 

It  is  not  always  that  in  history  we  can  pursue  the  train  of 
6vents/and  find  our  moral  feelings  gratified  as  we  proceed : 
but  in  general  we  may.  Philip  II.  oyerpowered  nc€  the  Low 
Countries,  nor  Louis,  Holland;  and  even  on  this  occasion,  of 
the  distress  and  danger  of  Maria  Theresa,  we  may  find  an 
important,  though  not  a  perfect  and  complete  triumph.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Hungarian  diet  were  supported  bj  the 
nation;  Croats,  Pandours,  Sclavonians,  flocked  to  the  royal 
standard,  and  they  struck  terror  into  the  disciplined  armies 
of  Germany  and  France.  The  genius  of  the  great  general 
Kevenhuller  was  called  into  action  by  the  queen;  Vienna 
was  put  into  a  state  of  defence;  diyisions  began  to  arise 
among  the  queen's  enemies;  a  sacrifice  was  at  last  made  to 
Frederic :  he  was  bought  off  by  the  cession  of  Lower  Silesia 
and  Breslau;  and  the  queen  and  her  g^ierals,  thus  obtaining 
a  respite  from  this  able  and  enterprising  robber,  were  enabled 
to  direct,  and  successfully  direct,  their  efforts  against  the  re- 
maining hosts  of  plunderers  that  had  assailed  her.  France, 
that,  with  her  usual  perfidy  and  atrodty,  had  summoned 
every  surrounding  power  to  the  destruction  of  the  House 
oi  Austria,  in  the  moment  of  the  helplessness  and  inexperi- 
ence of  the  new  soverei^:!,  France  was  at  least,  if  Frederic  was 
not,  defeated,  disappointed,  and  disgraced. 

The  remaining  pages  of  Coxe,  to  the  end  of  his  volume^ 
are  not  less  worthy  of  perusal.  The  administration  of  Maria 
Theresa  occupies  the  greater  part  of  it;  and  the  interest  that 
belongs  to  a  character  like  hers,  of  strong  feelings  and 
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abilities,  never  leaves  the  narrative,  of  which  she  is,  in  fisust, 
the  heroine.  The  student  cannot  expect  that  he  should  always 
approve  the  conduct  or  the  sentiments  that  but  too  naturally 
flowed  from  qualities  like  these,  when  found  in  a  piineess 
like  Maria  Theresa,  a  princess  placed  in  situations  so  fitted 
to  betray  her  into  violence  and  even  rancour,  a  princess  who 
bad  been  a  first-rate  sovereign  of  Europe  at  four-and-twenty, 
and  who  had  never  been  admitted  to  that  moral  discipline 
to  which  ordinary  mortals,  who  act  in  the  presence  of  their 
equals,  are  so  happily  subjected. 

That  the  loss  of  Silesia  should  never  be  forgotten;  the 
King  of  Prussia  never  forgiven;  that  his  total  destruction 
would  have  been  the  highest  gratification  to  her,  can  be  no 
object  of  surprise. 

The  mixed  character  of  human  nature  seldom  affords^  when 
all  its  propensities  are  drawn  out  by  circumstances,  anj  pro- 
per theme  for  the  entire  and  unqualified  praises  of  a  moral- 
ist; but  everything  is  pardoned  to  Maria  Theresa  when  she 
is  compared,  as  she  must  constantly  be,  with  her  great  riyal, 
Frederic.  Errors  and  faults  we  can  overlook  when  they  are 
those  of  our  common  nature;  intractability,  impetuosity, 
lofty  pride,  superstition,  even  bigotry,  and  impatience  of 
wrongs,  furious  and  implacable,  all  these,  the  &ults  of  Maria 
Theresa,  may  be  forgiven,  may  at  least  be  understood.  But 
Frederic  had  no  merits  save  courage  and  ability;  these,  great 
as  they  are,  cannot  reconcile  us  to  a  character  with  which  we 
can  have  no  sympathy :  of  which  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end,  the  foundation  and  the  essence,  was  entire,  un- 
ceasing, inextinguishable,  concentrated  selfishness. 

I  do  not  detain  my  readers  with  any  further  reference  to 
Maria  Theresa.  She  long  occupies  the  pages  of  history.  The 
interesting  and  captivating  princess;  the  able  and  still  attrac- 
tive queen;  the  respected  and  venerable  matron,  grown 
prudent  by  long  familiarity  with  the  imcertainty  of  fortune, 
and  sinking  into  decline  amid  the  praises  and  blessings  of 
her  subjects.     From  the  books  and  memoirs  which  I  have 
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mentioned,  every  particular  may  be  drawn  which  can  be 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  form  your  own  estimate.  Indeed 
all  the  relevant  and  important  observations  connected  with 
her  history  and  her  character  will  be  furnished  you  either  by 
Coxe  or  by  Towers,  or  lastly,  by  the  King  of  Prussia  himself. 

I  must  now  say  a  word,  and  but  a  word,  on  the  wars  of 
this  particular  era.  Mr.  Coxe,  who  prides  himself  on  the 
military  part  of  his  history,  may  be  consulted  with  respect  to 
the  seven  years'  war.  Of  all  others,  this  war  has  been  the 
most  celebrated,  from  the  variety  of  its  events,  the  military 
science  displayed,  and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary  eflforts  of 
military  genius  exhibited  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  They  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  than  I  can  conceive  neces- 
sary to  any  but. professional  men,  may  refer  to  the  book  of 
General  Loyd,  a  work  of  character,  and  dedicated  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Archenholz  you  wiU 
see  quoted  by  Coxe,  and  it  is,  I  understand,  a  work  of  great 
authority  on  the  continent. 

I  have  not  adverted  to  a  most  unportant  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Frederic — the  partition  of  Poland ;  for  I  cannot  yet 
conveniently  approach  times  so  near  our  own.  But  I  may 
mention  that  my  hearers  will  hereafter  be  referred  by  me 
chiefly  to  the  Annual  Register  for  1771,  1772,  1773.  The 
account  there  given  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  Burke. 
After  all,  the  situation  of  Poland  was  such  as  almost  to  afford 
an  exception  (perhaps  a  single  exception),  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  to  those  general  rules  of  justil^e  that  are  so  essential 
to  the  great  community  of  nations. 

I  speak  this  with  great  hesitation ;  and  you  must  consider 
the  point  yourselves.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  thoroughly 
considered  it  myself.  There  has  lately  appeared  one  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  valuable  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  the  subject  of  Poland;  and  you  will  in  him  always 
find  a  master  of  moral  and  political  science  worthy  of  every 
attention  you  can  bestow. 

I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  books  I  consider  neo 
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for  your  information.  There  are  others  which  I  do  not  think 
necessary,  but  which  you  may  be  led  to  consult^  from  tksir 
connection  with  Frederia  I  allude  more  particularly  to  parts 
of  his  own  works;  his  correspondence  with  the  wits  aad 
philosophers  of  the  day,  more  especially  with  y61taire»  whew 
reception,  adventures,  and  final  escape  firom  the  court  of 
Prussia  become  almost  a  serious  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
monarch. 

They  who  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  speoiiktioM 
and  religious  opinions  of  Frederic,  and  the  restleesiM 
spirit  of  prosely  tism,  may  find  matter  enough  for 
amusement  or  inBtructiou  in  the  Memoirs  of  Thielmolt.  Thsj 
will,  at  the  some  time,  be  not  a  little  entertained  by  obnrf- 
ing  the  invincible  patience,  the  sevenfold  shield  of  pradsnae 
and  reserve,  imdcr  which  the  attacks  of  the  monarch  wen 
sustained  by  Thiebault,  the  most  wary  of  dependaati^  ftnd  <be 
most  calm  of  observers.  But  with  respect  to  the  king^a  oone^ 
spondence  with  Voltaire,  as  I  am  thus  obliged  toalhide  to  x^ 
as  well  as  to  the  works  of  Frederic  himself  I  cannot  bat  re- 
commend it  to  the  student  to  hesitate  and  pause  before  he  eter 
presume  to  wander  over  the  writings  of  these  celebrated  mflB, 
or  indeed  visit  at  all  the  unhealthy  regions  of  Frendi  literatare. 
Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  the  great  dramas,  or  of  the  gtacie 
or  of  the  important  works  to  be  foimd  in  it.  What  I  now  saj 
must  be  interpreted  reasonably :  I  speak  of  the  li^tor  wqiIes 
and  of  those  that  profess  chiefly  to  entertain;  and,  speekiBg 
of  such  parts  of  the  French  literature,  I  would  redommend  it 
to  the  English  student  to  prepare  himself  for  the  climate  and 
company  he  will  there  meet,  by  first  acquainting  Umael^  and 
that  most  thoroughly,  with  the  excellent  authors  that  dignify 
the  literature  of  our  own  country.  Johnson  and  Paky,  Xiocke 
and  Butler,  immediately  occur  as  the  great  mastem  of  mon^ 
metaphysical,  and  religious  instruction — Locke,  the  Totasjof 
truth ;  and  Paley,  the  very  genius  of  good  sense.  Otten 
might  be  mentioned,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  to  >diJli^ 
or  if  I  were  worthy  to  be  the  adyiser  on  sulijeota  bo  important. 
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But  some  adviser  is  necessary,  and  some  preparation  is  neces- 
sary, before  this  department  of  very  fashionable  reading  (the 
French  literature)  is  entered  upon.  Ground  must  be  secured 
upon  which  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  must  be  first  erected  and  their  foundations  deeply  laid. 
Already,  and  ere  we  have  yet  descended  to  tha  still  more 
modem  parts  of  history>  we  have  been  brought  into  contad; 
with  Voltaire  and  Frederic,  and  the  wits  and  philosophers  of 
their  school.  Whaterer  may  be  the  merit,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  praise — ^the  praise  of  genius  undoubtedly,  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  many  of  the  popular  writers  oi  the  Frendh  nation, 
it  is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  say  that  the  general  effect  of 
their  works  is  always  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  that  sound 
and  virtuous  state  in  which  our  own  writers  have  left  it  In 
the  conversation  and  correspondence  of  Frederic,  the  student 
will  find  much  of  what  is  w^l  fitted  to  give  him  intelleotual 
pleasure,  and  much  also,  I  fear,  that  can  have  no  tendency 
but  ultimately  to  destroy  all  intellectual  pleasure  whatever. 
He  will  find,  for  instance,  elegant  literature,  liveliness  and 
good  taste,  wit»  sententiousness,  knowledge  of  hmnan  nature 
and  of  the  world,  interesting  allusiona  to  men  who  have 
made  a  figure  in  it;  but  he  wiU  also  find  impudent  ridicule, 
gross  ribaldry,  systematic  irreligion^  and  a  sort  of  unceasing 
inveterate  hostility,  exercised  on  subjects  and  names  that 
the  student  himself  has  always  been  accustomed  (and  very 
properly)  to  consider  with  sentiments  of  seriousness  and 
reverence. 

These  are  but  mixed  and  opposite  ingredients  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  a  reader  in  the  same  work.  How  are  we  to  hope 
that  the  mind,  that  the  youthful  mind,  is  to  be  only  improved 
by  the  good,  and  not  injured  by  the  evill 

It  is  therefore  with  no  little  satis&ction  that  I  can  assure 
my  hearer  that  he  need  not  approach  these  volumes  as  * 
r^er  of  history.  There  is  in  them  little  or  nothing  ei  an 
historical  nature.  The  correspondence  wHh  Vcdtaire,  whidi 
is  the  most  likely  to  attract  your  notioe,  begins  witk  the  time 
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when  Frederic  was  under  the  displeasure  of  his  fiEtther,  and 
finding  refuge  from  his  tyranny  in  the  pleasures  of  study 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  improving  talents  and 
maturing  knowledge.    Voltaire  was  his  idol,  and  Frederic  (the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  evidently 
possessed  of  an  inquiring  and  powerful  mind)  might  very 
naturally  be  in  turn  the  idol  of  Voltaire.     The  praises,  how- 
ever, that  are  interchanged  between  the  two  correspondents 
soon  disgust  the  modest  and  reasonable  temperament  of  an 
English  reader,  and  they  never  cease  more  or  less  to  disgust^ 
firom  the  first  opening  to  the  last  page  of  the  correspondence. 
In  one  shape  or  another  these  compliments  constitute  a  laige 
portion  of  the  whole;  observations  on  literature,  and  rsolings 
against  superstition,  the  remainder;  and  by  superstition  is 
always  meant  the  Christian  religion.     The  meritorious  part 
of  Voltaire's  letters  consists  in  the  protestations  that  he  does 
not  fiiil  to  make  against  wars — protestations  that  are  not  at 
all  relished  by  the  king.   The  king  confines  himself  to  general 
declamations  against  the  stupidity  and  folly  of  mankind; 
observations  that  come  with  no  very  good  grace  from  a  man 
who  never  turned  their  stupidity  and  folly  to  any  purposes 
but  those  of  bloodshed  and  destruction,  for  the  skke  of  his 
own  personal  aggrandisement     The  talents  of  the  king  are 
no  doubt  very  clearly  seen  in  these  lettered  and  he  seems  at 
last  to  write  to  Voltaire  with  all  the  freedom  and  decision  of 
one  who  was  his  equal  in  intellectual  powenf,  not  his  pupiL 
But  it  is  in  no  other  way  than  as  an  exhibition  of  literary 
talents  that  these  letters  can  be  of  iise  to  any  reader. 
Politics  are  never  mentioned  but  in  a  slight  and  super&cial 
manner.   The  historian,  even  the  speculator  on  human  nature 
on  the  larger  scale,  can  glean  but  little;  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence about  the  first  invasion  of  Silesia;  little  about  the 
seven  years'  war,  little  but  this,  that  the  king  was  evidently 
pressed  to  the  utmost,  and  that  he  became  at  last  quite  sullen 
and  fierce,  as  the  dangers  of  his  situation  gathered  more  and 
more  gloomy  around  him.    Even  of  his  amusing  quarrel  with 
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Voltaire  the  symptoms  only  appear,  not  the  particulars,  and 
that  but  in  two  letters.  Hie  correspondence  afterwards  con- 
tinues, almost  as  if  no  quarrel  had  happened;  the  two  wits 
were,  from  their  talents  and  a  coincidence  of  sentiment  on 
certain  important  points,  quite  necessary  to  each  other;  and, 
in  a  word,  from  the  whole  of  the  intercourse  that  subsisted 
between  these  celebrated  men,  I  know  little  of  an  edifying 
nature  that  can  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  student 
but  this,  that  the  regard  which  they  expressed  for  each  other 
before  they  met,  though  originating  in  the  proper  sources  of 
regard,  personal  merit  and  kindred  talents,  was  stiU  of  too 
extravagant  a  nature  to  be  properly  secured  from  uncertainty 
and  disappointment.  Now  this  is  in  itself  edifying,  for  this 
I  conceive  will  always  be  the  case.  Friendship  between  men, 
when  it  deserves  the  name,  is  the  slow  growth  of  mutual 
respect,  is  of  a  nature  calm  and  simple,  professes  nothing, 
and  exacts  nothing;  is,  above  all,  careful  to  bo  considerate 
in  its  expectations,  and  to  keep  at  a  distinct  distance  from 
the  romantic,  the  visionary,  and  the  impossible.  The  torrid 
zone,  with  its  heats  and  its  tempests,  is  left  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  youth,  or  to  the  love  that  exists  between  tho sexes; 
the  temperate,  with  its  sunshine  and  its  zephyrs,  cheerful 
noon  and  calm  evening,  is  the  proper  and  the  only  region  of 
manly  friendship. 

But  if  there  be  nothing  to  edify  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  king,  nor  even  in  those  parts  of  Thiebault  which  ex- 
hibit his  speculative  and  religious  opinions,  there  is  much  in 
his  example  that  is  of  a  most  injurious  nature.  Frederic 
will  be  seen  in  the  common  course  of  these  historical  narra- 
tives living  a  life  of  activity  and  duty,  at  least  of  exertion 
and  usefulness,  as  he  believed,  to  his  people,  and  dying  at  a 
very  advanced  age  tranquil  and  immoved,  not  indeed  with 
the  hope  and  humble  confidence  and  pious  anticipations, 
but  certainly  with  all  the  composure,  of  a  religious  man.  In 
all  this  there  is  nothing  to  edify,  there  is  much  to  mislead 
the  mind.     The  airy  gaiety  and  carelessness  of  scepticism  is 
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never  wiUiout  its  attraction  to  the  light-heartednesa  of  youth. 
Fearlessness,  and  courage,  and  tranquillity^  in  scenes  the 
most  appalling,  the  field  of  battle  or  the  bed  of  deaths  extort 
from  us  our  involuntary  respect,  whatever  be  the  person  or 
the  cause.  The  example  of  Frederic  may  therefore  be  well 
fitted  to  have  its  influence,  and  that  influence  one  of  a  vezy 
unfortunate  and  melancholy  kind;  it  may  appear  to  recom- 
mond  to  our  choice  the  &scinations  and  privileges  of  scepti- 
cism. 

But  scepticism,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  one  of  those 
spirits  that  change  their  guise  as  we  advance  along  in  their 
company.  This  is  the  fiend  "  that  expects  his  evening  prey.*' 
Extmordiuary  men  like  Frederic,  long  conspicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  and  knowing  themselves  to  be  so;  long 
habituated  to  the  exercise  of  self-command  in  seasons  of  tlid 
most  imminent  danger,  may  be  consistent  to  the  last,  and 
never  lose  that  composure  and  fortitude  which  have  so  uni- 
formly through  life  elevated  them  above  the  level  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Their  reward  is  of  this  world,  and  they 
obtain  it  But  what  is  this  to  the  rest  of  mankind?  what 
is  it  to  us  common  mortals?  what  is  to  us  the  example  of 
Frederic?  His  example  is  nothing,  and  his  opinions  are 
nothing,  and  his  death-bed  is  nothing. 

Placed  as  we  are,  not  on  thrones  and  at  the  head  of  armies^ 
and  to  be  gazed  at  by  mankind,  now  and  in  future  ages,  but 
in  the  midst  of  our  own  unnoticed  rounds  of  amusements 
and  of  business,  of  pleasures  and  of  pains;  amid  temptations 
and  duties  of  an  ordinary  nature;  growing  to  maturity  for 
one  short  season;  flourishing  for  another;  fiuling,  decaying; 
visibly  dying  away  for  a  third;  while,  in  the  meantime^  we 
at  least  are  well  aware  that  somewhere  or  other  resides  some 
stupendous  Intelligence,  in  whose  presence  we  thus  revolve 
through  the  appointed  vicissitudes  of  our  being,  and  whose 
Almighty  will  is  then  once  more  to  be  exercised  upon  our 
fiite  iu  some  unknown  manner,  in  some  new  situation,  that 
is  as  yet  impenetrably  removed,  beyond  what  is  therefore  to 
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US  the  affecting,  the  anxious,  the  awful  moment  of  our  disso- 
lution;— what  is  to  us  the  example  of  Frederic)  His  ex- 
ample is  nothing,  and  his  opinions  are  nothing,  and  his 
death-bed  is  nothing;  they  are  nothing,  they  are  worse  than 
nothing. 

I  have  made  these  observations  on  French  literature,  and 
on  the  sceptical  writings  of  distinguished  men,  but  nothing 
that  I  have  now  said  must  be  interpreted  in  any  manner 
unfavoiirable  to  the  great  interests  of  truth,  or  the  rights  of 
free  inquiry.  Still  less  must  it  be  supposed  that  men  are  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  religious  opinions  of  each  other,  and 
decide  on  the  salvation  of  particular  men,  of  Frederic  for 
instance,  or  Voltaire.  To  his  own  Master  must  each  indivi- 
dual stand  or  &11,  and  to  Him  alone  be  responsible  for  the 
use  of  those  faculties  and  opportunities  with  which  he  has 
been  entrusted  Men  must  also  be  allowed  the  publication 
of  their  opinions,  if  this  be  done  with  decency  and  serious- 
ness, for  the  learned  can  have  no  right  to  say  that  they  are 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  still  lees  can  the  imleamed,  unless 
every  grave  man  can  offer  his  opinions,  be  they  what  they 
may,  though  not  to  the  multitude,  at  least  to  grave  men  like 
himsel£  Such  are  the  principles  which  I  conceive  to  be 
fundamentally  necessary  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  re- 
ligious truth,  and  of  all  truth.  I  must  not  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  to  entertain  the  slightest  wish  to  disturb  or  violate 
them :  but  when  all  this  has  been  admitted,  distinctions  may 
still  be  made  between  different  descriptions  of  literature, 
different  systems  of  opinion,  and  different  modes  of  religious 
inquiry.  And  when  we  are  made  thus  casually  to  approach, 
in  the  course  of  our  historical  reading,  a  very  particular  de- 
partment of  modem  literature,  and  in  reality  the  most  awful 
subjects  that  can  be  presented  to  our  thoughts,  it  may  be 
competent  for  me,  it  may  be  necessary,  to  compare  and  con- 
trast, at  least  in  the  passing  manner  I  have  now  done,  the 
great  body  of  the  more  entertaining,  popular,  and  modern 
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French  writei*s  with  our  own,  and  to  require  that  the  one 
should  ho  well  examined  and  digested,  and  that  before  the 
other  be  even  at  all  looked  at,  the  more  so  because  the 
human  mind,  when  adverting  to  serious,  to  moral,  and  reli- 
gious subjects,  is  imhappily  affected,  particularly  in  early 
life,  by  many  other  considerations  besides  the  just  and  salu- 
tary impressions  of  reason  and  of  truth. 

Such  are  the  books  and  memoirs  to  which  I  would  wish 
to  refer  the  student,  while  he  is  endeavouring  to  appreciate 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  history,  and  the 
events  Avith  which  that  character  is  connected.  The  mass 
of  reading  I  have  mentioned  is  very  considerable — Gillies, 
Towers,  Thiebault,  Frederic's  own  account  of  his  political 
titinsactions,  Mirabeau,  and  Coxe ;  and  to  these  I  have  added 
a  very  amusing  work  by  Wraxall — his  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Berlin. 

But  the  general  reader  may,  I  think,  be  satisfied  with 
Towers  and  Coxe ;  though  much  of  Thiebault,  of  the  account 
of  Frederic,  and  of  Mii-abeau,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  added 
by  those  who  would  fit  themselves  for  the  high  character  of 
men  of  intelligence  and  of  statesmen. 

But  I  must  also  mention,  that  by  the  general  reader,  and 
by  every  reader,  the  account  that  is  given  of  Thiebault's 
book  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview  for  October,  1805,  should 
also  be  considered.  It  is  always  my  wish  to  occupy  as  little 
of  your  time  in  this  place  as  possible,  and  never  to  oSer  you 
imperfectly,  what  you  may  easily  read  properly  delivered  to 
you  by  the  author  himself.  For  these  reasons  I  do  not  now 
stop  to  lay  before  you  many  of  the  observations  which  had 
occurred  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Frederic,  because  I  really 
have  found  them  anticipated  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  I 
depend,  however,  upon  your  reading  them  in  the  Review, 
otherwise  my  lecture  will  want  a  part  which  I  should  have 
supplied  myself,  and  v/ithout  which  it  will  be,  even  in  my 
own  a.)nception,  most  materially  defective.     I  must  confess^ 
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too,  that  my  dislike  of  Frederic  would  be  thus  disappointed 
of  its  gratification.  This  dislike  is  so  great,  that  I  can  even 
bear  to  throw  him,  without  compunction,  as  I  now  do,  to 
the  mercy  of  these  northern  tormentors. 


NOTES. 
Mitxibeau*8  Work  on  Pruttia, 


What  I  advise  the  student  to  do  is  to  look  through  the  pages  of  Mirabean, 
and  from  the  midst  of  the  details,  pick  out  the  general  remarks  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.  These  remarks  are  of  general  application,  and  may 
therefore  be  valuable  to  the  student,  whatever  may  be  the  statements  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  appear.     I  will  give  a  short  specimen  of  what  I  mean. 

Certain  details,  for  instance,  are  gone  into  with  respect  to  some  successful 
efforts  made  by  the  king  to  restore  the  population  and  prosperity  of  Pome- 
rania ;  and  then  the  general  remark  is  the  following: — ^  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  clear  away  the  waste  land,  make  the  air  wholesome,  augment  the  means 
of  subsistence  by  a  perfect  freedom  of  all  industry  and  commerce,  and  leave 
everything  else  to  nature ;  call  in  no  strangers  (the  favourite  measure  of 
Frederic),  your  own  people  will  increase  fast  enough  if  you  allow  them  the 
proper  means  of  subsistence.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  scarcely  let 
them  have  air  to  breathe  in,  grind  them  down  by  feudal  services  of  day 
labour  and  slavery,  clog  their  industry,  and  choke  and  smother  their  com- 
merce, your  population  must  be  kept  down  to  the  point  which  the  weight  of 
your  chains  determines ;  and  vain  is  your  gold,  and  your  invitations  to 
strangers  to  come  and  colonise.^^ 

Now  this  is  a  remark  perfectly  just  and  applicable  to  every  possible  case 
and  situation  of  society. 

Again,  in  another  place  (p.  389),  the  genera]  remark  is  this: — ^  It  is  not 
the  plenty  of  the  circulating  medium,  or  money,  that  enriches  a  people :  it  is 
the  absence  of  all  those  systems,  and  all  those  oppressions,  that  can  indispose 
men  to  labour:  the  humanity,  the  policy,  which  prevents  a  state  from  tearing 
away  from  the  people  their  money  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  it.  If  you 
take  from  people  their  gains  to  pay  your  taxes  and  impositions,  direct  and 
indirect,  how  can  they  have  a  surplus  with  which  to  mcdce  improvements  or 
better  their  condition?  What  must  beconie  of  your  agriculture,  and  thei 
population  that  belongs  to  it?^* 

Observations  of  a  like  general  nature  will  be  found  with  respect  to  the 
serfs ;  to  the  proper  circulation  of  property,  its  transfer,  for  instance,  from 
nobles,  who  ruin  themselves  by  extravagance,  to  those  who  accumulate  for* 
tunes  by  their  industry  and  economy.  So  again,  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  difficult  problem  of  managing  the  province  of  Silesia,  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  (the  Catholics  being  at  least 
not  more  than  four  to  three). 

In  one  part,  Mirabeau  seems  to  have  his  mind  too  much  monopolised  by 
the  merits  of  agriculture,  by  the  system  of  his  father.  A  town  and  its  manu* 
factores  may  enrich  the  neighbouring  country  by  awakening  and  rewi 
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its  indnstry:  and  gacli  has  been  the  progress  of  things  m  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  that  for  the  establishment  of  manufactuies 
you  must  inevitably  withdraw  from  a  country  the  capitals  that  would  be 
necessary  for  its  agriculture.  If  it  be  indeed  contended  by  Mirabeau  that 
the  natural  progress  of  af&uence  is  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  first  and  great  point  to  be  secured ;  that  manufactures  and  splen- 
did towns  are  properly  the  effect,  rather  than  the  causcj  of  prosperity  (as  will 
hereafter  be  seen  in  America,  though  this  has  not  b^en  the  course  in  Europe), 
no  objection  need  be  made  to  his  positions.  But  on  this  subject  the  partisans 
of  the  opposite  systems  seem  each  so  occupied  by  the  particular  advantages 
they  have  in  view,  that  they  are  Scarcely  willing  to  hear  each  other,  or  allow 
the  mutiml  benefits  which  the  commerce  of  the  towns  and  of  the  country,  t.  e, 
which  manufacture  and  agriculture,  are  so  fitted  mutually  to  interchange,  mul- 
tiply, and  consolidate. 

The  management  of  the  poor  comes  likewise  in  reyiew;  and  Frederic's 
notions  as  well  as  Mirabeau's  may  be  considered  in  these  Tolumea. 

That  Frederic  is  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  when  Mirabeau 
arrives  at  his  concluding  remark,  it  appears  to  be  that  work  ongbt  to  be 
offered  for  all  who  demand  it.  But  I  fear  that  this  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  case.  The  difficulty  might  be  encountered,  might  be  even  submitted  to, 
i  0.  the  community  might  think  it  good  policy  to  employ  people  at  a  lost, 
rather  than  not  have  them  employed  at  all.  But  the  difficulty  is  itself  I 
conceive,  insuperable.  The  notions  of  our  own  legislators,  in  tbe  fiimous 
statute  respecting  the  poor  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Mirabeau.  The  overseers  were  expected  to  fimd  work,  that  is,  I  fear, 
whether  it  could  or  could  not  be  found. 

The  second  book  (that  which  is  contained  in  the  second  volume)  contains, 
towards  the  close,  observations  by  Mirabeau  of  the  same  reasonable  nature  as 
before.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that  Frederic,  after  all,  did  not  increase 
the  population  of  his  dominions.  On  the  whole,  the  second  book  is  very 
well  worth  reading. 

The  third  book  relates  to  the  agriculture  and  natural  productions.  Here, 
as  before,  it  is  the  general  observations  for  which  I  should  wish  the  student 
to  look  out.  Such  may  occasionally  be  found.  The  bo(^,  however,  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  details,  and  the  student  will  not  have  the  patience  to  read 
it  The  same  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  the  fourth  book,  on  manuBsctures. 
The  details  cannot  now  be  appreciated,  but  the  general  observations  mayi 
particularly  the  introduction,  in  which  are  laid  down,  very  looperly^  on  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith,  those  causes  which  impede,  and  those  which  pro- 
mote, the  progress  of  manufactures — liberty  of  every  sort,  moral,  religious, 
physical;  the  general  encouragement  of  science  and  knowledge.  On  the 
contrary,  he  protests  against  all  exclusive  privileges,  all  prohibitions  on  the 
export  of  the  raw  material,  and  on  the  export  of  the  manu&ctore.  He  pro- 
tests against  all  imposts  on  foreign  manidactures,  all  advances  to  mannfiie- 
turers  in  the  way  of  capitals,  &c 

Observations  such  as  these  are  of  a  general  nature ;  they  are  not  so  thinly 
scattered  over  the  fourth  book  as  over  the  third.  Linens,  silk,  and  many 
articles  give  occasion  to  them.  The  fifth  book  is  dedicated  to  commerce, 
and  is  opened  by  very  striking  remarks.  A  proper  testimony  is  paid  to  oar 
own  great  writer,  A.  Smith,  and  to  Monsieur  Manvillon,  the  philosopher  to 
whom,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  Mirabeau  has  in  this  work  been  so  much 
Indebted. 
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The  fyitcm  on  which  Mii&lMni  pvoMcdt  if  um  uodcni  lyvtcni  of  perfect 
freedom ;  and  the  miatake  of  lopponng  that  the  progperity  of  a  eountiy 
depends  on  the  fayourable  hafamoe,  at  it  is  called,  of  trade,  &c. 

There  is,  howeyer,  some  inaccunry,  I  conoeiTe,  or  at  least  looseness  of 
statement,  in  the  general  position  which  he  lays  down,  that  commeiee  doei 
not  enrich  a  nation  as  it  doca  tho  indinditals  who  carry  it  on.  Merchants 
who  carry  it  on  are  of  two  sorts — ^these  who  hay  and  sdl  on  commission  for 
other  people,  and  those  who  are  themselTes  entiroly  interestod  in  their  salei 
and  purchases.  It  is  only  the  last  description  to  which  the  term  of  merchant 
philosophically  applies.  And  with  respect  to  these  last,  the  ofaeenrations  of 
MirabfAu  do  not  exactly  hold ;  the  interest  of  these  last  and  of  the  country 
is  the  same.  Does  the  merchant,  for  instance,  bring  fiom  another  country 
an  article  which  he  sells  at  home  at  a  great  price?  The  event  shows  how 
much  his  own  country  wanted  the  article ;  t.  «.  that  he  could  not  have  been 
better  employed  either  for  his  own  interest  or  the  mteiest  of  the  com- 
munity. Does  he,  on  the  contrary,  lose  by  his  Tonture?  This  shows  that  hit 
own  country  did  not  want  the  article ;  and  ho  could  sot  hare  been  worse 
employed. 

In  other  points  Mirabeaa's  obserrations  seem  jost,  that  everything  in  a 
state  is  in  reality  commerce.  The  labourer  traffics  and  sells  his  physical 
strength  or  intellectual  powers,  the  former  his  produce,  the  manufocturer  his 
goods  to  the  merchant,  the  merchant  to  the  consomer,  Ac.  He  holds,  how- 
ever, and  very  properiy,  that  the  internal  commerce  is  the  great  mark  of  the 
happiness  of  a  community,  which  may  be  carried  by  that  Eternal  commerce 
to  the  greatest  extent,  and  its  exports  and  importa  he  comparaliTely  trifling; 
t.  e,  its  happiness,  its  internal  health  and  8tra!igth,may,  if  fortunately  situated, 
but  not,  it  must  at  the.  same  time  he  observed,  its  exUrmd  foree  or  influence. 
The  case  supposed  is  not  likely  to  exist,  but  it  is  no  doubt  possible ;  that  is, 
it  is  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  In  this  book  will  be  found  a  very 
regular  attack  on  the  system  of  the  balance  of  trade ;  and  Mirabeau  proceeds, 
as  Smith  would  have  done,  to  censure  the  various  companies  and  monopolies 
which  Frederic  had  the  impolicy  to  allow,  or  to  establish ;  among  others  the 
bank  royal,  to  which  Mirabeau  makes  forcible  objections ;  and  he  finishes,  as 
he  began,  with  striking  and  just  remarks  on  commerce,  merchants,  and  agri- 
culture, the  relative  and  absolute  values  of  which,  in  these  concluding  pages, 
he  seems  to  state  with  proper  discrimination. 

The  result  is,  according  to  Mirabeau,  that  the  merchant  in  Prussia,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer,  is  possessed  but  of  a  tottering  existence ;  that  he  is  a 
sort  of  being  springing  up  from  the  expectation  of  some  assistance  to  be 
received  from  the  monarch,  or  violently  produced  by  the  mere  necessity  which 
a  man  feels  to  make  some  attempt  or  other  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

The  sixth  book  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  Prussia.  It  opens  with  stating  and  explaining  the  rights  and  claims 
which  belonged  to  the  king,  derived  to  him  from  feudal  principles.  Some 
good  observations  follow  on  the  subject  of  the  coin  of  a  country,  and  on  taxes 
in  general.  On  the  subject  of  taxes,  the  particular  notions  of  the  system  of 
the  economists  appear.  Mirabeau  is  decidedly  against  all  indirect  taxes ; 
s.  e,  taxes  drawn  in  the  way  of  custom-house,  and  excises,  where  the  consumer 
pays  the  whole  in  the  ultimate  price,  without  being  aware  of  it. 

His  arguments  appear  to  me  not  very  satisfactory.     The  case  of  England 
occurs  to  him  ;  his  expressions  are  remarkable.    ^  Cite  not  to  me,**  he  says,  ^^^ 
^  the  case  of  England,  as  you  are  continually  doing ;  for,  not  to  mention  tl^|||^| 
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terrible  consequences  with  which  these  indirect  taxes  threaten  her  prosperity 
and  her  liberties,  are  you  not  aware  that  the  civil  freedom  which  every  man 
enjoys  in  that  country,  remedies,  atones  for,  and  bears  up  against  every  evil 
and  disadvantage?  that  England  (thanks  to  her  situation  and  constitution) 
is  no  example  on  this  occasion  ?  Can  you,  will  you,  give  your  own  subjects 
the  immense  advantages  which  England  enjoys?**  Such  are  the  words  of 
Mirabeau.  Our  civil  freedom,  he  evidently  supposes,  is  the  vital  principle 
which  enables  the  state  to  bear  up  against  idl  its  infirmities  and  diseases. 

Fredericks  own  ideas  on  taxes  are  justly  considered  by  Mirabeau  as  not  very 
distinct  or  profound.  He  created  monopolies — the  worst  of  all  taxes,  and 
then  used  to  say,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  ^  Why  should  any  one  com- 
plain ?     I  have  never,  through  the  whole  of  my  reign,  imposed  a  new  tax.** 

Again :  a  terrible  sort  of  board,  consisting  of  French  financiers,  was  formed 
for  managing  the  excises.  Every  evil  followed.  After  considering  these 
evils,  ^  Such,**  says  Mirabeau,  ^  have  been  the  firuits  of  the  administration  of 
the  rights  and  claims  of  Frederic ;  and  who  can  survey  this  melancholy 
picture,**  he  continues,  "  without  being  overpowered  by  compassion  for  the 
people  of  Prussia  ?  without  being  overcome  with  indignation  at  the  writers 
who  have  dared  to  vaunt  and  hold  up  to  admiration  the  system  of  Frederic  ? 
Let  them  not  profane,  with  their  unworthy  incense,  the  tomb  of  an  hero- 
one  who  was  great  enough  to  admit  of  our  allowing  him  to  have  been  de- 
ceived without  any  diminution  of  his  glory ;  and  who  was  too  great  not  to 
make  it  necessary  to  unveil  his  faults,  lest  they  should  acquire  an  autho- 
rity under  the  shadow  of  his  great  name.** 

Mirabeau*s  remarks  on  the  military  force  and  resources  of  Prussia  were 
very  striking,  and  might  have  taught  us,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  later 
times,  important  lessons.  There  is  a  sort  of  prophecy  of  the  movement  of 
Buonaparte  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
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In  a  late  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  conduct  you  through  the 
history  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  II.,  the 
intrigues  that  took  place  on  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  merits  of  the  Pelham  administration,  and  of  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Chatham.  And  I  more  particularly  proposed  to  you 
such  subjects  (the  rebellion  of  1745  and  others,  drawn  partly 
from  the  events  of  the  time,  and  partly  from  Debrett's  De- 
bates) as  I  thought  best  fitted  to  supply  your  minds  with 
proper  materials  of  philosophic  and  political  reflection. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  our  next  subject,  the  Reign  of 
George  III.,  I  must  observe  that  as  you  read  om*  history 
drawn  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  more  espe- 
cially as  you  read  the  debates  in  parliament,  you  will  be  re- 
peatedly call^  upon  to  exercise  your  opinion  upon  reasonings 
and  public  measures,  that  relate  to  our  national  debt,  to  taxes, 
excises,  and  topics  of  this  nature;  and  it  is  desirable,  as  a 
preparation  for  such  reading,  that  you  should  acquire  some 
notion,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  nature  of  a  national  debt 
and  its  consequences;  in  short,  become  acquainted  with  the 
great  subjects  of  political  economy. 

I  should  therefore  be  well  pleased  if  I  could  refer  you  to 
some  book  or  treatise,  where  elementary  explanations  re- 
specting such  subjects  might  be  found;  but  I  know  of  no 
such  book  or  treatise.  The  great  work  of  A.  Smith  is  not  an 
elementary  book,  very  far  from  it;  and  your  best  chance  of 
understanding  it,  is  to  read  of  each  chapter  as  much  as  you 
can,  then  go  to  the  next  chapter,  and  so  on ;  and  when  y 
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have  got  to  tho  end  of  the  book,  begin  the  book  again ;  and 
you  will  at  length  comprehend  the  whole  sufficiently  for  any 
general  purpose. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Boileau,  which  I  hoped 
I  might  have  recommended  to  you  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  will  be  found  either  more  simple,  or  more 
intelligible,  than  A.  Smith's  original  work,  from  which  it  is 
avowedly  borrowed. 

Since  I  wrote  what  I  am  now  delivering,  I  have  met  with 
a  book  lately  published — Conversations  on  Political  Economy. 
This  appeared  to  mo  the  elementary  book  that  was  wanted; 
and  though  there  is  a  doubtful  point  or  two  in  the  more  pro- 
found parts  of  tho  science,  which  is,  I  believe,  rather  mistaken, 
still  the  work  seemed  to  me  a  work  of  merit,  and  fitted  for 
your  instruction.  In  this  opinion  I  foimd  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
Mr.  Pryme,  our  own  lecturer  on  political  economy,  concur- 
ring, and  therefore  I  think  myself  authorised  to  recommend 
it  to  you. 

I  cannot  detain  you  with  observations  on  political  economy ; 
I  do  not  lecture  on  political  economy,  and  there  is  one  of  the 
members  of  our  university  who  does;  and  who,  I  am  sure, 
from  the  purest  motives  of  endeavomring  to  do  good  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  has  been,  for  some  time,  soliciting  your  at- 
tention to  these  most  important,  but  grave  and  somewhat  re- 
pulsive subjects.  Still,  as  the  plan  of  my  lectures  is  to  assist 
you,  if  I  can,  in  reading  histoiy  for  yourselves;  and  as  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  history  from 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  that  you  should  have  some  proper 
notion  of  at  least  the  nature  of  a  funded  debt  and  of  loans, 
and  that  immediately,  I  will  begin  this  lecture  by  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  subject;  and  by  securing  your  minds,  as  &r 
as  I  am  able,  from  some  of  those  mistakes  and  misapprehen- 
sions, that  are  to  be  met  with  in  conversation,  and  even  in 
books  and  pamphlets,  which  undertake  to  instruct  the  public. 
I  shall  be  well  employed,  indeed,  if  I  thus  apprise  you  of  the 

portance  of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  new  science  in 
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the  worlds  the  science  of  political  economy.    I  will  be^n  with 
the  most  common  misapprehension  of  all. 

Property  in  the  stocks  being  continually  bought  and  sold^ 
and  passed  from  one  to  another,  a  continual  circulation,  as  it 
is  called,  of  money  is  kept  up ;  and  by  the  practice  of  funding 
it  is  supposed  that  we  have,  in  &ct,  fabricated  to  ourselves  a 
species  of  factitious  wealth,  which  answers  all  the  purposes^ 
and  procures  to  us  all  the  advantages,  of  so  much  real  wealth. 

The  easiest  reply  I  can  make  to  this  popular  error  is,  by 
shortly  stating  what  the  nature  of  the  funds  risally  is.  The 
whole  mystery  is  no  more  than  this : — ^A  minister  wishes  to 
borrow  a  million,  we  will  say,  for  the  equipment  of  an  arma- 
ment; he  borrows  it,  therefore,  from  those  who  have  the 
money  unoccupied,  and  he  engages  that  the  nation  shall  give 
them  a  proper  interest  for  their  money  for  ever.  Their  names 
are  therefore  written  in  public  books,  with  the  sums  they 
have  lent ;  and  these  records  of  the  transactions  are  the  funds. 
The  books  are  kept  at  the  Bank,  where  the  interest  is  paid  by 
the  government;  and  these  records  give  each  person  who 
belongs  to  them  a  right  to  receive  such  and  such  sums  of 
interest  from  the  public  for  ever :  and  these  records  may  be 
broken  into  pieces,  and  transferred  from  one  to  another.  But 
this,  and  nothing  more,  is  done,  when  stock  (as  it  is  called)  is 
bought  or  sold. 

Money  is  brought  out  of  society,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and 
given  by  the  person  who  buys  stock  to  the  person  who  holds 
it,  i,  e.  who  holds  one  of  these  rights  or  records;  and  he, 
after  parting  with  his  record,  returns  with  the  money  into 
society :  and  so  far  the  money  has  circulated — ^it  has  been 
given  from  one  man  to  another;  but  there  is  no  fabrication 
of  money,  or  of  fictitious  wealth.  The  funds  are  not  money; 
they  only  represent  money — ^they  represent  money  that  has 
been  long  ago  spent;  but  being  the  records  of  these  original 
loans,  and  tiierefore  giving  to  their  owners  a  claim  on  the 
nation  to  receive  interest  for  ever,  they  have  no  doubt  in 
themselves  a  value,  and  may  be  therefore  continually  bo 
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and  sold ;  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  all  the  mystery  and 
confusion  that  has  been  noticed. 

A  more  dangerous  error  is  this :— It  is  continually  afi&nned 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  which  is  borrowed  for  a 
war  is  paid  away  to  our  artisans,  our  soldiers,  and  sailors, 
at  our  dockyards  or  manufactures,  head  quarters,  &c.  That 
it  never  travels  out  of  the  island;  that  it  is  never  lost  by  the 
state;  that  it  only  passes  from  one  hand  to  another;  and 
that,  except  when  the  money  is  paid  out  of  the  kingdom  to 
our  soldiers  abroad,  or  our  allies,  we  are  as  rich  as  befora 
This  mistake,  indeed,  the  writers  on  political  economy  will 
enable  you  to  avoid;  for  you  will  see  them  make  a  distinction 
between  productive  labourers  and  non-productive  labourers, 
which  you  will  of  coiu"se  have  to  consider.  There  are  certain 
difficulties  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  parti- 
cular school  of  reasoners;  but  the  distinction  is  suflficiently 
sound  for  our  present  purpose,  and  for  all  intelligible  purposes, 
I  shall  proceed  upon  it. 

Suppose  we  were  all  soldiers  and  sailors,  t.  e,  non-produc- 
tive labourers,  there  would  evidently  be  no  one  to  feed  and 
clothe  us.  To  this  preposterous  state  of  ruin  we  therefore 
approach,  the  more  soldiei-s  and  sailors  we  raise.  The  money 
that  is  given  to  them,  and  for  them,  is  only  the  medium  by 
means  of  which  food  and  clothing,  arms  and  accoutrements, 
are  transferred  to  them  from  those  who  produce  these  articles. 
It  is  not  meant  to  say  that  soldiers  and  sailors  are  useless^  for 
they  defend  us ;  or  that  they  deserve  not  what  they  receive, 
for  they  receive  but  little.  AU  that  is  urged  is,  that  they 
can  produce  nothing  themselves,  and  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily consmne  part  of  the  produce  of  those  who  do;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  more  of  them  we  are  obliged  to  main* 
tain  for  any  purpose,  whether  of  oflFence  or  defence,  the  poorer 
we  shall  be,  and  the  less  able  to  become  rich.  It  is  not  there- 
fore true,  because  the  money  is  paid  away  to  our  soldiers, 
aailors,  public  officers,  &c.,  and  never  goes  out  of  the  island, 
that  thei^rfore  we  are  not  the  poorer.     And  in  the  former 
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case^  that  of  subsidies,  loans,  dice,  when  the  money  obviously 
does  go  out  of  the  island,  then  indeed  it  is  allowed  by  all 
that  we  are  poorer. 

In  these  two  cases,  therefore,  the  matter  is  dear,  and  I 
shall  dismiss  them. 

Still  some  further  explanation  must  be  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  bear  our  extraordinary  loads  of  taxation.  Cer- 
tainly there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  popular  notion,  how- 
ever vague,  that  the  money  raised  by  taxes  never  goes  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  poorer. 

I  must,  therefore,  now  propose  to  your  thoughts  a  dis- 
tinction which  you  must  recollect;  it  is  this:  the  money 
originally  lent  from  time  to  time  by  different  monied  men  to 
government,  is  always  to  be  carefully  set  apart  in  your  minds 
from  the  money  that  is  afterwards  paid  every  year  by  the 
nation  as  the  interest  of  it.  The  money  originally  lent,  which 
the  funds  are  the  records  of,  is  money  that  has  been  taken 
from  the  capital  of  the  country;  all  this  is,  therefore,  positive 
loss ;  it  has  been  spent ;  the  soldier  and  his  ammunition,  the 
sailor  and  his  ship  of  war,  have  at  length  disappeared  and 
are  annihilated.  These  were  what  the  money  produced :  they 
are  gone.  The  money  has  been  spent,  therefore ;  we  have  it 
not :  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  spent,  we  shovM  have  had  it; 
it  would  have  been  left  in  society  to  be  added  to  our  capital, 
and  thus  left  to  increase  our  means  of  production  or  gra- 
tification. Here  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  loss,  continually 
measured  and  exhibited  by  the  amount  of  the  national  debt. 
The  only  good  that  remains  is  the  existence  and  affluence  of 
those  manufacturers  that  have  been  employed  in  furnishing 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  with  their  food,  clothing,  and  imple- 
ments of  war;  all  the  rest  is  loss.  But  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  interest  that  is  every  year  paid  in  consequence 
of  it. 

You  must  now  consider  by  whom  this  interest  is  paid,  and 
to  whom. 

It  is  paid  more  or  less  by  every  man  in  the  kingdom  to  th^  ^A 
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annuitants  or  shareholders  who  originally  lent  the  principoL 
The  interest,  then,  is  paid  by  one  part  of  society  to  another 
part  of  the  same  society.  We  have  not  here  an  annihilation 
and  total  destruction  of  anything  purchased,  as  in  the  former 
case.  Tlio  money  is  not  spent  in  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  gun- 
powder and  implements  of  war,  in  provisions  for  their  support 
in  foreign  countries;  it  is  not  spent  on  objects  which  imme- 
diately perish  without  producing  anything  but  our  defence. 
The  money  is  now  given  by  society  to  certain  annuitants,  and 
this  money  may  be  said  not  to  travel  out  of  the  island,  and 
in  that  sense  not  to  make  us  poorer.  The  very  annuitants 
themselves  ])ay  their  full  share  to  the  taxes,  L  e,  they  them- 
selves pay  a  part  of  that  money  which  they  are  afterwards 
themselves  again  to  receive  back  as  their  interest;  receive  in 
their  dividends  at  the  Bank. 

All  this  is  true,  and  may  contribute  to  explain  to  you  the 
manner  in  which  we  pay  so  much  every  year,  and  yet  survive 
our  expenses. 

But  you  are  by  no  means  to  suppose  that  the  quantity  of 
our  taxation  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence.  You  are 
not  to  conceive,  as  is  generally  done,  that  because  the  inte- 
rest does  not  go  out  of  the  island,  that  it  is,  therefore,  of  no 
consequence  how  much  is  drawn  from  the  public.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  great  importance  what  quantity  of  money  is  every 
year  levied ;  for,  to  drop  for  the  present  our  former  language  / 
of  productive  and  nonproductive  labourers,  and  to  adopt  lan- 
guage of  the  most  ordinary  nature, — ^What  is  the  case  beibre 
us]  The  money  is  taken  from  one  person  and  given  to 
another.  Now  I  may  take  the  money  from  one  person  and 
give  it  to  another,  and  the  money  may  never  go  out  of  the 
island ;  but  it  is  of  great  consequence  who  is  the  person  I 
take  it  from,  and  who  is  the  person  I  give  it  to.  The  person 
I  take  it  from  may,  and  indeed  must  be  in  the  main,  one  who 
lives  by  his  industry;  I  must  be,  therefore,  very  careful  what 
I  take  from  him,  though  I  give  it  to  his  neighbour  and  feUow-  ' 
citizen;  for  otherwise  I  may  materially  affect  his  prosperity —        f 
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that  is,  OS  he  is  an  industrious  man,  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  quantity  ta&en  is  a  most  matarial  point  I  may  re- 
quire &om  him  ao  imu^  that  I  may  injure^  dispirit^  distreBE^ 
and  at  length  ruin  him;  and  all  ihjB,  though  the  money 
never  goes  out  of  the  island,  and  i»  only  paid  from  one  to 
another.  . 

This  leads  me  to  say  one  irord  on  the  sul:gect  of  taxes. 

The  most  useful  observation  which  I  can  make  to  you  is 
this :  that  all  taxes  are  paid  by  men  out  of  their  income;  and, 
therefore,  whether  a  person  be  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man,  but 
more  especiaUy  in  the  latter  case,  his  situation  may  be  made, 
by  taxation,  to  vary  downwards  from  cheerfulness  and  afflu- 
ence to  imcomfortableness  and  privationci^  then  to  penury 
and  ill-humour,  and  at  last  to  wretchedness  and  sedition. 

A  system  of  taxation  may  be  prevented,  by  different  causes, 
from  visibly  producing  these  very  ruinous  effects;  but  it 
always  tends  to  produce  them,  and  always  doe»  produce  injury 
to  a  certain  extent  Though  its  full  operation  be  concealed, 
the  weight  is  not  the  less  in  one  scale  because  it  is  over- 
balanced by  opposing  weights  in  the  other.  The  prosperity 
of  a  nation  under  a  great  system  of  taxation  may  be  very 
striking  and  very  progressive,  yet  that  progress  is  not,  in  the 
meantime,  the  less  restrained  and  retarded  by  the  secret  ope- 
ration of  the  load  which  it  drags  after  it. 

But  to  conclude;  as  you  read  the  history  from  the  Revo- 
lution, you  will  indeed  see  the  national  debt  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  you  will  observe,  in  the  debates  in  parliament 
repeated  prophecies  that  the  debt  must  soon  destroy  us,  that 
the  practice  of  borrowing  cannot  go  on,  that  the  taxes  are 
already  intolerable,  &o. 

As  no  such  effect  has  taken  place,  you  may  be  tempted  to 
despise  all  such  prophecies  and  their  authors,  and  will  then 
have  to  despise  the  first  patriots  and  statesmen  which  our 
country  has  produced,  and  such  a  writer  on  political  economy 
as  Hxmie. 
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You  will  therefore  observe,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
monied  interest  who  lend  money  to  a  government — those  who 
have  money,  for  which  they  are  satisfied  to  receive  no  more 
than  the  interest.  This  description  of  men,  if  I  may  use  so 
violent  a  metaphor,  is  continually  from  time  to  time  thrown 
oflf  from  the  great  circulating  wheel  of  the  national  pros- 
perUy^-oi  the  national  prosperity,  you  will  observe;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  national  prosperity  declines,  they  will  not  be 
found. 

In  the  second  place,  you  will  observe  that  it  is  from  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  community  that  the 
interest  is  to  be  paid.  This  interest,  therefore,  depends  also 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  If  therefore,  as  before, 
that  prosperity  declines,  the  interest  cannot  be  paid  as  it  has 
been  before;  not  without  greater  injury  and  distress. 

It  happens  that  the  prosperity  of  England  since  the  Revo- 
lution has  never  ceased  to  be  progressive,  and  this  for  many 
reasons  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  therefore  to 
an  extent  which  could  not  have  been  expected.  Loans  on 
this  account  have  been  continually  made,  and  the  interest 
continually  paid.  Yet  neither  are  our  statesmen  nor  our 
philosophers  to  be  accused  of  mistaken  principles.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  a  loan  was  made  last  year,  that  it  can  be 
made  this  year,  nor  the  contrary.  The  whole  is  a  question  of 
prosperity,  and  therefore  not  a  little  of  mere  fact  and  experi- 
ment at  the  time  when  the  loan  is  wanted,  and  the  interest 
to  be  paid ;  whether  there  exist  at  the  time  those  who  have 
money  to  lend,  whether  they  have  arisen  in  society  in  conse- 
quence of  their  successful  industry ;  and  again,  whether  there 
exist  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  in  society  who  can 
pay  fresh  taxes  out  of  their  income,  that  is,  whether  the  new 
interest  wanted  can  be  paid. 

The  canker,  however,  of  a  state  is  taxation.  We  may  re- 
member, therefore,  what  Swift  says  to  those  who  were  con- 
tinually looking  for  his  death : — 


For  though  jou  may  mitlnke  n  jmr. 
Though  your  prognoilici  run  too  fiul, 
Thpf  muit  be  veriBcd  at  lalt." 
E  if  Hume  were  still  alive  (who  is  always  referred  to  as  a 
?  prophet),  he  would  probably  not  be  induced,  by  any- 
mg  that  has  happened  since  he  wrote,  either  in  France  or 
~s  oountiy,  to  withdraw  his  obsorvation,  his  sally  of  melan- 
luoly  pleasantry,  "  That  princes  and   states,  fighting   and 
■quarrelling  amidst  their  debts,  funds,  and  public  mortgages, 
I  remiudGd   fiim  of  nothing  but  a  match  of  cudgel-playing 
[  fought  in  a  china-shop." 

'  At  the  close  of  the  late  lecture,  we  arrived,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, at  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  and  at 
the  unesj)c:t«d  dismiasion  of  the  great  war  minister,  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  make  room  for  a  nobleman  at  that  time  £ir  less  known 
either  in  Europe  or  in  England,  the  Earl  of  Bute. 

The  reign  has  been  in  part  written  by  Mr.  Adolphus,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  upon  much  hotter  sources  of  information 
than  any  other  writer  has  yet  enjoyed.  No  reign  can  be  pro- 
perly written  till  the  sovereign  is  no  more,  and  it  is  possible 
that  important  materiolB  for  the  future  historian  will  hereafter 
be  produced;  but  in  the  meantime  the  history  of  Adolphus 
will  naturally  be  received  into  your  studies,  and  must  be 
mentioned  and  even  recommended  by  me;  and  it  therefore 
became  my  duty  to  direct  my  own  perusal  to  this  history,  and 
ascertain  whether  it  was  necessary  to  accompany  my  recom- 
mendation with  any  particular  remarks. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  I  met  with  the  paragraph 
which  I  shall  now  read  to  yon.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to 
mark  well  every  word  it  contains.  You  will  find  it  a  solution 
of  all  the  material  phenomena  relative  to  cabinets  and  minis- 
ters that  have  diBtinguished  this  memorable  reign.  The  pas- 
aago  in  Adolphus  is  this ; — 

"The  last  two  monarchs  being  foreigners,  and  opposed  by 
A  native  prince,  who  had  numerous  adherents,  as  well  among 
the  people  as  in  some  of  the  most  illustriona  houses,  confided 
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a  large  portion  of  their  power  to  a  few  distinguished  fixmilies, 
in  order  to  secure  possession  of  the  crown.  These  families^ 
strengthened  by  union  and  exclusive  influence,  became  not 
only  inde])endent  of,  but  in  many  respects  superior  to,  the 
throne.  Swayed  by  a  predilection  for  their  continental  do- 
minions, the  first  two  soyereigns  of  the  House  of  HanoTer  iii- 
onrrod  severe  animadversions  from  the  members  of  opposi- 
tion; and  the  necessity  of  frequent  jostificationB  rendering 
them  still  more  dependent  on  the  leaders  of  the  ministerial 
party,  reduced  them  almost  to  a  state  of  pupilage. 

"  But  the  new  king  (George  III.)  being  exempt  from  foreign 
partialities,  ascending  the  throne  at  a  period  when  the  daims 
of  the  exiled  family  were  &llen  into  contempt,  was  enaloled 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  restraint  to  which  his  anoes- 
tors  had  submitted.  The  Earl  of  Bute  formed  the  plan  of 
breaking  the  phalanx  which  constituted  and  supported  the 
ministry,  and  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  crown,  by 
a  moderate  exertion  of  the  constitutional  prerogative.  This 
plan  in  itself  was  well  conceived  and  necessary,  but  the  Earl 
of  Bute  was  not  a  proper  person  to  carry  it  into  eflfect.  He 
was  not  connected,  either  by  blood  or  by  £uniliar  interoourBe, 
with  the  leading  fiimilies  in  England;  he  was  not  TeEsed  in 
the  arts  of  popularity,  nor  used  to  the  struggles  of  parlia- 
mentary opposition ;  and  his  manners  were  cold,  reserved,  and 
nnoonoiliating.  Prejudices  were  easily  ezdted  against  him 
as  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  he  could  only  oppose  to  a  popu- 
lar and  triumphant  administration,  and  a  long-established 
system,  such  friends  as  hope  or  interest  might  supply,  and 
tiie  personal  esteem  of  the  king,  which  was  rendered  less 
valuable  by  the  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  &voimta.'* 

I  must  confess  that  it  was  with  some  pain  that  I  first  read 
this  remarkable  paragraph,  and  not  without  some  siuxMciae. 

That  the  system  here  described  had  been  leally  the  ajstem 
of  the  reign,  I  had  always  indeed  conceived;  and  that  it  had 
been  «o  represented  by  Mr.  Burke,  so  early  as  the  year  1770^ 
I  was  well  aware.    But  certainly  I  had  not  SKpeoted  to 
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the  system  axowed  by  any  one,  writmg,  as  it  ia  underBtood^ 
on  the  very  best  authority,  still  less  defendedy  by  one  who 
proposed  to  himself  tiie  charaoter  of  an  histoirian  of  England. 
Yet  such  IB  the  iaid. 

I  cannot  assent  to  the  propriety  of  the  opinionB  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  writer,  and  yet  I  have  no  other  kisiory,  at  least 
this  is  the  most  regular  history^  that  I  have  to  ofier  y«a  for 
your  future  study. 

The  history  of  Belsham  is  a  work  (as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned) of  more  ment  than  would  at  first  si^xt  be  4Kipposed. 
But  in  the  year  1793,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Erenoh 
war,  it  loses  the  charaoter  of  history,  and  becomes  liUile  more 
than  a  political  pamphlet.;  and  through  iihe  whole  ^  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  it  is  so  written  that  it  most  'be  oon« 
sidered  as  a  statement,  whether  just  or  not,  but  certainly 
only  as  a  statement  on  one  side  of  the  question;  and  must 
therefore,  at  all  events,  be  compared  with  tha  statement  on 
the  other  side,  i  e,  with  the  iiistoiy  of  Adolphus. 

On  every  account,  theiefore,  I  must  preseDt  to  you  the 
work  of  Adolphus,  and  leave  it  to  its  influence,  on  your 
minds. 

But  if  this  (w(hich  I  have  just  read)  be  -tiie  paagraph  with 
which  it  opens,  if  these  be  the  .prmc^iles  tm  which  it  is 
written,  and  if  the  i^TBtem  just  deseribed  he  one  which  he 
conceives  was  reasonably  reconunended  to  the  sovereign,  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  state  what  I  apprehend  io  be  very 
serious  objections  to  these  principles  asid  to  this  system ;  and 
I  must  do  «o,  b<Kwever  disagreeable  may  be  the  diacunion  (aa 
it  certainly  is)  into  which  I  must  thus  be  drawn. 

The  leading  tmnaaotians  of  ihe  reign,  prior  to  the  dispute 
with  the  Ameraoan  ooloniBS,  eaRldteniid].dne,  indeed,  with  no 
reflections  of  a  more  ^easing  nature  than  can  this  paragraph 
of  Adolphus.  You  will  read  them  in  the  hdatory,  and  you 
must  be  left  to  reevA  ;£hem,  not  itear  them  from  me;  they 
scarcely  &11  within  my  provinca     But  the  principles  of  the 
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system  on  which  this  or  any  other  reign  is  conducted,  really 
come  within  the  description  of  the  more  appropriate  topics 
of  a  lecturer  on  history.  And  I  shall  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
make  the  ensuing  lecture  a  mere  comment  on  the  paragraph 
I  have  read.  And  I  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  while 
you  are  considering  such  points  as  will  necessarily  |)ass  in 
review  before  us,  you  will  in  reality  be  considering  the  most 
delicate,  curious,  and  critical  questions  that  belong  to  the 
English  constitution. 

To  return,  therefore;  to  the  paragraph  I  have  just  read. 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  hope  that  there  is  a  certain  air 
about  the  plan  itself  (as  described  by  Adolphus),  a  certain 
want  of  proper  sentiment  that  would,  to  youthfid  minds  like 
yours,  be  not  very  congenial.  I  will  speak  of  the  necessity 
of  it  hereafter,  but  "  in  limine,"  and  on  the  first  view  of  it, 
what  is  it ) 

The  two  first  monarchs  of  the  Brunswick  line,  it  seems, 
confided  a  large  portion  of  their  power  to  a  "  few  distinguished 
families."  But  why  ?  In  order  to  secure  possession  of  the 
crown.  A  very  adequate  reason,  no  doubt ;  and  if  they  in 
consequence  succeeded  in  their  wishes,  neither  the  people  of 
England,  nor  any  princes  of  that  Brunswick  line,  should  rea* 
dily  forget  their  obligation. 

Again : — "Swayed,  it  seems,  by  a  predilection  for  their  con- 
tinental dominions,  the  first  two  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  incurred  severe  animadversion  from  the  members 
of  opposition,  and  the  necessity  of  frequent  justification,  ren- 
dering them  still  more  dependent  on  the  leaders  of  the  mi- 
nisterial party,  reduced  them  almost  to  a  state  of  pupilage  ;" 
*.  €,  I  fear,  the  leaders  of  this  ministerial  (then  the  Whig) 
party,  not  only  supported  their  sovereigns,  but  did  so  consi- 
derably at  the  hazard  of  their  good  name  j  not  only  sup- 
ported them  as  sovereigns  of  England,  but  as  Electors  of 
Hanover;  indulged  them  even  in  their  predilections  for  their 
continental  dominions,  and  had  such  merit  with  their  sove- 
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reigns  in  consequence  of  the  sacrificeB  they  thus  made,  that 
these  sovereigns  could  not  avoid  acceding  to  any  wishes  they 
expressed^  and  any  measures  they  proposed. 

This  may  be,  indeed,  the  case;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  no  very 
good  preparation  for  the  statement  which  Adolphus  immedi- 
ately subjoins.  ''The  new  king,"  says  he,  ''being  exempt 
from  foreign  partialities,  and  ascending  the  throne  at  a  period 
when  the  claims  of  the  exiled  &mily  were  fallen  into  con- 
tempt, was  enabled  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  restraint 
to  which  his  ancestors  had  submitted.  The  Earl  of  Bute 
formed  the  plan  of  breaking  the  phalanx,"  &c. 

The  new  king  might  be  enabled  by  these  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  but  was  the  Earl  of  Bute  therefore  justified  in 
advising  him  thus  to  emancipate  himself?  So  much  for  the 
original  conception  of  the  plan,  which  Mr.  Adolphus  has 
thought  well  conceived.  But  was^  indeed,  this  plan  so  neces- 
sary as  he  states  it  to  have  been?  You  must  consider  this  for 
yourselves. 

You  are  supposed  to  be  now  reading  that  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  England  which  bears  upon  this  particdlar  point. 
What  was  the  pupilage  to  which  George  I.  was  reduced? 
Did  the  Whig  families  presume  to  thwart  him  in  his  expen- 
sive treaties  and  entangled  intrigues,  to  secure  the  great  ob- 
jects of  his  policy,  the  possession  of  Bremen  and  Verdun;  t.  e. 
(as  he  thought)  the  prosperity  of  his  electoral  dominions? 
Far  from  it.  Did  not  they  consider  their  acquiescence  as  the 
piice  of  his  &vour,  or  rather  as  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Revolution  of  1688? 
Did  not  the  Whig  ministers  and  their  sovereigns  think  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  each  necessary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  other  ?  Was  there  more  of  pupilage  and  dependence 
in  this  connection  than  are  always  to  be  foimd  in  the  con- 
nection of  men  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  an  inter- 
change of  benefits  in  support  of  laudable  objects  ? 

What  are  we  to  say  of  Sir  R.  Walpole  ?  Is  not  the  great 
fEiult  of  Sir  Robert  at  all  times  a  too  great  anxiety  for  the 
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personal  favour  of  his  soveroigu;  a  too  great  readiness  to 
lufltko  sacrifices  to  obtain  it;  an  almost  puerile  terror  of 
losing  Lis  placo^  when  George  II.  began  to  reign,  and  had 
dismissed  him  with  an  intention  of  making  Sir  Stephen 
Oompton  minister;  an  unwillingness  to  lose  it  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  administration^  when  Pulteuey  became  triom* 
phant? 

George  I.  seenusr  to  have  had  no  difficulty^  in  keeping  his 
fiivouritc  minister,  Lord  Stanhope,  in  power.  His  courtier, 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  was  always  of  £Eur  more  consequence 
in  tbo  state  than  he  deserved.  Sir  R.  Walpole  obtained  not 
the  superiority  which  ho  always  merited,  till  his  riyals  were 
dead,  or  had  been  disgraced  by  the  Soutli  Sea  scheme.  Sir 
Robert  was,  from  the  mere  apprehension  of  losing  his  place, 
obliged  to  suffer  his  own  personal  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of 
his  king  and  country,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  return.  All  the 
terms  he  could  make  with  the  sovereign  and  his  unstress 
were,  that  this  dangerous  man  should  not  appear  again  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  What  is  there  here  of  pupilage  in  the 
sovereign  ?  The  influence  of  Sir  K  Walpole  arose  from  his 
own  personal  merit;  first,  with  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
secondly,  with  Queen  Caroline,  who  assisted  him:  not  in 
managing  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thereby  controlling 
the  king;  but  in  maiiaging  the  king,  and  therefore  in  appear- 
ing to  that  house  as  the  man  who  was  honoured  with  his 
confidence  and  favour. 

The  only  two  instimces  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
were  thwarted,  were,  when  the  Pelhams  overpowered  Lord 
Cartaret,  though  the  avowed  favourite  of  his  master,  and 
when  Mr.  Pitt  wa«  admitted  into  ofl&ce,  though  personally 
disliked  by  the  king. 

In  the  former  of  these  instances,  the  Pelhams  were  more 
approved  of  by  the  country  than  their  rival  Lord  Carteret ; 
they  were  known  to  be  less  ready  than  he  to  go  every  length 
which  the  king  might  wish  in  the  politics  of  the  continent. 
That  they  afterwards  made  too  great  sacrifices  to  him  in  these 
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points,  particularly  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  more  than  they 
could  well  justify  to  themselves,  only  serves  to  show  how  im- 
portant they  thought  the  king's  &vour,  and  how  necessary  to 
their  continuance  in  office. 

In  the  last  instance,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  not  the  real  objection 
to  him  the  superiortiy  of  his  merit?  that  he  was  conscious 
of  his  high  talents^  and  had  not  the  servility  of  those  who 
have  nothing  but  servility  to  depend  upon?  Yet>  in  the  event, 
did  not  even  Mr.  Pitt  submit  to  the  Grerman  system  of  poli- 
tics, when  he  became  himself  a  minister?  Contrary  to  all  his 
former  opinions,  repeatedly  avowed  with  all  the  fervour  of  his 
eloquence,  did  he  not  declare  that  this  system  was  a  mill- 
stone round  his  neck,  with  which  he  entered  into  office  ?  For 
what  reason  did  he  suffer  it  to  remain  there,  but  because  he 
found  the  court  too  powerful  ? 

You  will  therefore  consider,  as  you  read  the  history,  how 
far  the  Whig  families,  or  ministers,  did  become  (as  Adolphus 
insists)  not  only  independent  of,  but  in  many  respects  superior 
to  the  throne ;  and,  again,  even  admitting  the  fact,  how  for 
they  were  likely  to  continue  so,  at  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty. 

The  plan,  however,  of  Lord  Bute  for  their  subjugation,  as 
it  would  have  been  called,  when  once  conceived,  was  without 
much  difficulty  carried  into  execution. 

Mr.  Pitt's  power  was  founded  on  his  superior  abilities  and 
the  high  opinion  of  the  public;  that  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, on  his  family  and  political  connections :  both  were 
attached  to  the  principles  of  Whiggism. 

But  Mr.  Pitt  despised  the  duke,  and  the  duke  hated  and 
feared  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt  was  unfortunately  too  conscious 
of  his  own  superior  talents;  overbearing  and  unaccommo- 
dating, even  to  his  distinguished  relative.  Lord  Temple.  It 
was  no  difficult  matter,  therefore,  for  the  king,  first,  to  drive 
Mr.  Pitt  from  office;  then  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  then  Lord 
Kockingham,  who  came  in  as  a  Whig  minister,  without  Mr. 
Pitt;  then  Mr.  Pitt,  who  came  in  as  a  Whig  minister,  without 
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Lord  llockingham ;  And  so  to  mauago  the  mistakes^  the 
feelings,  and  the  virtues  of  all  concerned,  as  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  all  parties  in  themselves  and  in  each  other,  and 
by  the  aid  of  such  men  of  talents  as  were  ambitious,  and  of 
sucli  men  of  property  and  connection  as  were  inclined  to  the 
court,  to  continue  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  sort  of  running 
fight  with  the  Whigs  and  their  principles,  till  the  mlnistiy  of 
Lord  North  was  found  sufficiently  stable  and  accomxuodating 
to  serve  all  the  purposes  and  gratify  all  the  wishes  of  the 
patrons  of  the  new  system.  And  it  was  not  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  the  way  of  experimental  administiations,  to 
determine  the  least  possible  quantity  of  Whiggism  by  which 
the  buisiucss  of  the  countiy  could  be  conducted.  But  are 
these  proceedings  (the  consequences  of  this  new  system)  in 
reality  deserving  of  the  approbation  of  an  intelligent  historian 
of  England] 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  new  system  was  muoh 
relished  by  the  nation  (at  that  time  sufficiently  near  the 
Revolution  and  the  rebellion  of  1745  to  be  fond  of  Whiggism), 
or  at  all  relished,  more  particularly  by  the  metropolis  (always 
the  most  enlightened  part  of  every  community).  The  young 
monarch  and  his  court  became  suddenly  unpopular:  his 
levees  were  disturbed  by  petitions,  that  talked  of  the  princi- 
ples that  had  seated  his  family  on  the  throne;  and  the  mob 
delivered  their  particular  sentiments  on  every  occasion  after 
their  own  violent  and  tumultuous  manner. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  these  occurrences,  that  so 
unhappily  marked  the  opening  years  of  his  Majesty's  admi- 
nistration. But  it  is  necessary  to  say,  in  a  word,  that  they 
did  no  credit  to  the  new  system,  or  to  its  advisers. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  sedition  and  faction;  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  people ;  the  ignorance  and  the  brutality  of  the 
mob  of  a  metropolis.  They  who  see  a  monarch,  amiable 
and  respectable  in  his  nature,  in  the  full  exercise  of  every 
private  and  domestic  virtue,  ascend  his  throne  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  amid  the  shouts  and  applauses  of  his  subjects; 
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and  then,  without  any  national  calamity,  or  rather  amid  the 
highest  national  prosperity,  suddenly  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  admiration ;  find  his  palaces  resounding  with  complaints, 
his  courts  of  justice  with  prosecutions  for  libels,  and  his 
highways  with  uproar — ^they  who  can  think  that  such  gene- 
ral terms  as  "  faction,"  "  sedition,"  "  licentiousness,"  are  a  suf- 
ficient solution  of  such  phenomena,  may  pride  themselves, 
if  they  please,  on  their  loyalty,  as  they  might,  with  equal 
reason,  on  their  sagacity.  But  philosophers  and  statesmen 
are  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  reasons  so  superficial,  and  will 
not  be  quite  so  ready  to  suppose,  that,  in  a  time  of  public 
and  exterior  prosperity,  everything  can  be  going  wrong  in 
the  interior  of  a  community,  unless  some  mistakes  of  a  very 
unfortunate  nature  have  been  made  by  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  its  concerns. 

But  to  return  to  the  new  system,  and  to  the  original  ne- 
cessity on  account  of  which  it  was  adopted.  One  final  illus- 
tration of  this  necessity  may  be  offered  in  a  few  words. 

"  The  Eaii  of  Bute,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian, 
"  was  not  a  proper  person  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect;  not 
connected,  either  by  blood  or  by  familiar  intercourse,  with 
the  leading  families  in  England;  not  versed  in  the  arts  of 
popularity,  and  not  used  to  parliamentary  opposition;  a 
native  of  Scotland,  with  nothing  to  oppose  to  a  popular  and 
triumphant  administration  but  such  friends  as  hop©  and 
interest  might  supply,  and  the  personal  esteem  of  the  king." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  historian;  but  what  has  been  the 
result?  Such  has  proved  to  be  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
that  is,  so  totally  unnecessary  has  been  this  new  plan  of 
government,  that  his  royal  pupil  has  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  the  calamity  of  a  Whig  ministry,  but  for 
three  short  years  (strictly  speaking,  not  so  often),  at  three 
different  intervals,  during  a  reign  of  half  a  centuiy. 

But  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  necessity  of  tlie  case. 

Lord  Bute   must  be  supposed  to  have  imderstood  the 
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records  of  the  past  very  difierently  from  what  they  can  nov 
be  understood. 

Had  there  ever  appeared  m  these  Whig  fiunOieBy  in  the 
Walpoles,  in  the  Townshends,  and  the  Pelhams,  any  opinions 
inconsistent  with  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  their  sova- 
reign,  any  improper  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
rogative,  any  idle  ebullitions  of  unqualified  democraqy  that 
oould  disquiet  or  displease  a  monarch  of  the  Brunswick  race) 
The  more  ardent  friends  of  the  popular  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  indeed  think  that>  with  all  their  meritaj,  the  Whig 
femilies  have  had  their  faults;  that  they  first  made  and 
never  afterwards  repealed  or  modified  the  Septennial  Bill ; 
that  they  sacrificed  the  interests  of  England  to  thoae  of 
Hanover,  as  their  sovereigns  required;  that  at  all  times  they 
were  quietists  rather  than  reformers.  These  accusations  may 
be  preferred  against  them  by  the  more  ardent  friends  of  the 
popular  part  of  our  constitution;  but  the  friends  of  the 
monarchical  part  had  no  accusation  to  ofSsr.  Their  only 
semblance  of  complaint  was  this^  that  the  sovereign  could 
not  comfortdbly  rule  but  by  means  of  the  Whig  &milies; 
that  is,  c;uld  not  be  independent.  Lord  Bute  should  have 
considered  how  exaggerated  was  this  sort  of  statement; 
should  have  reflected  well  on  the  nature  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy; whether  the  existence  of  some  restraint  was  not  im- 
plied in  the  very  notion  of  it.  What  restraint,  if  the  fi&cts 
were  coolly  examined,  could  be  supposed  less  than  that  to 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Whig  fiunilies,  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  Brunswick  line  had  been  expoeedl  What  re- 
straint more  easy  to  the  monarch,  what  more  creditable  to 
the  nobility;  what  restraint  on  the  monarch  less  likely  to 
debauch  the  minds  of  the  people  by  filling  them  with  any 
unreasonable  notions  of  their  own  importance;  what  more 
safe  and  salutary  to  all  concerned  1  The  truth  is,  that  there 
was  on  the  whole  no  necessity  for  this  plan  of  Lord  Bute- 
much  the  contrary;  and  there  was  a  very  serious  preliminary 
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objection  to  it  on  the  grounds  of  sentiment  and  feeling;  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  see  not  how  any  one  who  haa  meditated  on 
subjects  of  government  can  survey  the  adoption  of  this  new 
system  with  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of  the  most 
distinct  pain  and  unequivocal  regret 

For  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  spirit 
with  which  a  constitution  is  in  practice  admmistered,  that 
is  the  great  point  of  consequence,  far  more  than  the  letter 
of  the  law.  It  was  therefore  very  properly  specified  by 
George  II.,  in  his  speech  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  174d,  that  the  "maxims  of  the  constitution  should 
ever  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct."  That  sort  of  discretionary 
power,  which  must  at  every  turn  be  lodged  somewhere  or 
other,  becomes  the  safeguard  or  the  enemy  of  the  civil 
freedom  of  the  community,  just  as  it  is,  or  is  not^  exercised 
in  a  constitutional  manner,  in  favour  of  the  subject  What 
then  is  to  be  the  consequence,  if  everything  is  to  be  admini- 
stered in  that  spirit  which  would  be  approved  of  by  a  mon- 
arch and  his  courtiers,  such  as  monarchs  and  courtiers,  with- 
out the  slightest  disrespect  to  them,  may  generally  be  ex- 
pected, on  the  common  principles  of  our  common  nature,  to 
be  found,  and  gifted  with  whatever  measure  you  please  of 
natural  good  sense  and  benevolence ;  what  is  to  be  the  con- 
sequence (as  every  topic  that  respects  either  the  polity  or 
the  affairs  of  a  nation  admits  at  least  of  a  debate)  if  in  every 
question  the  king  and  his  friends  are  to  give  the  tone,  and  if 
they  who  differ  from  the  coiu-t  side  of  the  question  are  to  be 
esteemed  no  longer  the  friends  of  their  king  and  are  to  be 
set  apart  from  their  fellow  subjects  as  those  who  are  the  last 
to  be  honoured  with  the  royal  favour?  ^.  e,  according  to  the 
new  system  of  government,  the  last  who  are  to  appear  in  the 
cabinet,  or  the  great  offices  of  state,  or  are  to  become  king's 
couusel,  or  post  captains,  or  officers  of  excise  or  customs,  or 
rise  in  the  army,  or  receive  ecclesiastical  patronage,  or  have 
chancellor's  livings,  or  be  elevated  to  the  bench;  to  be  the 
last  themselves  who  are  to  be  so  promoted;  and  to  find  the 
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same  system  of  silent  discouutenonce  extended  to  their  rela- 
tions and  dependents,  their  friends  and  connections.  In  the 
meantime,  no  complaint  can  be  made  and  there  is  no  one 
to  accuse.  The  king  has  a  right  to  appoint  his  own  ministers 
and  his  own  officers  through  every  department  of  the  state; 
one  man  can  discharge  an  office  as  well  as  another;  reasons 
of  preference  may  exist,  but  of  these  the  constitution  has 
left  the  king  the  sole  judge.  We  may  say  that  he  is  ill  ad- 
vised ;  that  the  men  preferred  are  not  the  best;  that  they  have 
won  tlicir  situations  not  so  much  by  their  known  merits  as  by 
their  known  servility ;  all  this  we  may  say,  and  say  truly,  and 
the  only  answer  returned  will  be,  that  we  want  the  office  for 
ourselves,  and  perhaps  that  we  are  factious  and  disloyaL 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  country  becomes  more  and 
more  civilised,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  every 
man  to  provide  for  a  family  without  sinking  his  rank  in 
society.  Professions  are  more  and  more  preferred  for  the 
younger  branches.  The  candidates  for  patronage  continually 
increase ;  and  if  no  patronage  is  to  descend  but  through  the 
mediiun  of  the  king's  friends,  if  none  is  to  be  gained  but 
by  those  who  profess  and  support  high  maxims  of  govern- 
ment on  every  occasion,  what  is  to  be  the  result  1 

Perhaps  a  word  may  not  be  uttered  all  this  time  by  the 
court,  or  its  friends,  or  its  partisans,  apparently  unfavourable 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country;  certainly  not  a  word 
contradictory  to  the  letter  of  its  laws,  or  the  form  of  its  in- 
stitutions. Government  must  be  supported;  who  can  doubt 
it?  The  crown  must  have  its  weight  in  the  system;  assuredly 
— ^if  not  by  prerogative,  as  in  former  times,  by  influence ;  by 
posts,  places,  and  even  sinecures.  The  friends  of  a  limited 
monarchy  are  not  very  well  prepared  to  deny  this,  and  speak 
rather  of  the  measure  of  these  things  than  of  the  things 
themselves;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  well-meaning,  inde- 
pendent, and  even  sensible  men  either  adopt,  or  do  not 
oppose,  the  new  system,  and  do  not  perceive  that  the  vital 
principle   by   which  the   constitution  of  these  kingdoms^ 
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though  always  in  its  letter  a  strong  arbitrary  monarchy, 
was  heretofore  in  its  practice  rendered  a  benign  limited  mon- 
archy, and  to  all  essential  purposes  a  free  government ;  that 
this  vital  principle  is,  in  truth,  endangered  to  the  utmost; 
that  it  must  gradually  decline,  as  the  new  system  grows  up 
in  strength  and  maturity,  and  the  event  ultimately  be  the 
appearance  in  our  own  government  of  that  torpor  and  gene- 
ral servility  which  mark  a  government  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
like  the  old  government  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  All 
this,  or  some  recoil  of  a  furious  natiu'e  directly  the  reverse, 
from  the  supposed  peril  and  despair  of  the  case. 

Extremes  can  be  right  on  no  side.  The  king  is  not  to  be  a 
cipher  in  the  state;  he  is  to  select  his  ministers  and  ser- 
vants from  the  public  men  which  the  country  supplies ;  but  it 
is  the  proper  exercise  of  this  discretionary  power  that  is  the 
question  before  us;  and  this  should  become  the  subject  of 
your  reflections  as  you  read  the  history  of  this  country  from 
the  Revolution  downwards;  for  it  is  this  that  is  the  hinge  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  on  which  the  constitution 
of  the  country  really  turns;  this  proper  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  lodged  by  the  constitution  in  the  great  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  to  choose  his  ministers  and  servants;  and 
as  it  would  be  one  extreme  to  leave  him  no  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  or  no  powers  of  choice,  on  the  one  hand,  so  is  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  another  extreme  to  lay  down,  and  have  it 
avowed  as  a  system,  that  the  government  shall  always  be 
carried  on  by  those  whom  he  or  the  court  think  proper  to 
denominate  his  friends. 

Times  and  circumstances,  the  nature  and  characters  of 
public  men,  must  teach  their  own  lessons ;  a  subject  of  this 
singular,  delicate,  and  impalpable  nature  cannot  be  marked 
out  by  the  line  and  the  rule ;  but  we  may  say,  and  cannot 
say  it  too  often,  that  if  the  only  road  to  honours  and  power 
is  the  mere  personal  favour  of  the  sovereign,  then  that  those 
men  alone  will  be  found  from  time  to  time  possessed  of 
honours  and  power  who  are  favourable  to  the  maxims  of 
prerogative — to  the  principles  oi  harsh  government;  who  are 
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very  indulgeut  critics  of  the  measiireB  of  minlBten ;  who  are 
very  careless  auditors  of  the  puhlio  expense;  who  are  not 
made  very  uneasy  hy  sinecures,  jobs,  and  penmons;  who  are 
not  very  ready  to  try  or  punish  public  defirahers,  tmlees  they 
be  indeed  the  writers  of  Hbels;  who  are,  in  a  word,  always 
unwilling  to  assist,  or  rather  who  are  always  willing  to  impede, 
in  its  operations  the  democratic  part  of  our  mixed  oonatitu* 
tion.  Whether  it  be  by  such  men  and  such  principles  that 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms  has  been  saved  (not  to 
speak  of  our  Plantogenets,  our  Tudors,  and  our  Charles's), 
but  saved  from  James  II.,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke;,  from  the 
Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745,  and,  above  all,  from  that  dlent 
tendency  to  deterioration  which  belongs  to  everything  valu- 
able among  mankind ;  whether  it  is  to  suoh  men  and  such 
principles  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  freedom  of  this  oountiy 
at  this  moment,  must  be  left  to  the  oonsidetation  of  those  who 
can  push  their  inquiries  beyoud  the  forms  of  things  into  tbek 
principles  and  essence ;  and  who  will  soon  peroeive  that,  how- 
ever necessary  to  every  civil  polity  must  be  its  ranks  and 
establishments,  its  officers  and  magistrates,  and,  above  all,  its 
great  magistrate  the  king  as  supreme,  that  all  this  is  bat  an 
inferior  and  even  (if  I  may  use  such  an  expression)  but  a 
vulgar  part  of  the  whole,  for  it  is  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  France  and  Austria,  and  every  other  monarohy  in  £urope; 
and  that  the  real  and  rare,  and  above  all  prioe  inestimable 
peculiarity  of  our  constitution,  is  that  democratio  principle 
which  can  pervade  and  influenoe  the  whole,  and  yet  not  pro- 
duce (its  more  natural  fruits)  confusion,  disorder^  and  folly, 
but  act  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  peace  and  best  interests 
of  the  state;  and  which,  whenever  it  becomes  extinct,  and 
ean  no  longer  thus  influence  and  pervade  the  whole  {from 
whatever  cause  the  extinction  may  take  place),  a  new  system 
Uiat  has  betrayed  the  constitution,  the  neoessities  of  the  times 
which  have  destroyed  its  maxims,  eitiier  or  both;  whatever 
be  the  cause  or  the  system  that,  in  a  word,  leaves  men  of 
talents  and  property  without  popular  motives  of  aotion,  will 
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to  be  distingaished  from  others  that  do,  or  have  existed,  on 
the  continent  or  elsewhere;  its  lower  orders  without  spirit, 
its  middle  ranks  without  opinions,  its  publio  assemblies  with- 
out weight,  and  its  kings  without  a  people. 

Before  the  Beyolution,  the  fitvourites  of  our  monarohs  were 
often  driven  away  fit>m  the  sovereign,  fined,  imprisoned,  or 
executed;  and  the  democratic  part  of  our  constitution,  on 
these  occasions  rushed  forth  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) to  teach  the  monarchical  part  its  proper  duties  in  its 
own  rude  and  unceremonious  manner.  But  these  were,  in 
feet,  more  or  less,  revolutions  in  the  government  It  is  not 
thus  that  we  can  wish,  in  our  own  times,  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  our  sovereign  to  be  humbled,  or  the  feults  and  fail- 
ings, that  may  be  more  or  less  inseparable  from  any  heredi- 
tary wearer  of  a  crown,  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal, 
and  visited  by  the  direct  censure,  of  the  community.  To  set 
in  array  democracy,  against  monarchy,  and  merely  to  leave 
the  one  to  correct  the  mistakes  and  punish  the  offences  of  the 
other,  is  no  very  refined  or  rational  expedient  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  state.  It  is  everything  the  reverse.  It  may 
have  been  resorted  to  by  men  who  were  hurried  on  by  the 
torrent  of  circumstances,  like  our  ancestors  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  or  the  patriots  of  Greece  and  Home,  who  con- 
ceived they  had  no  other  resotirce  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression; but  the  politicians  of  a  highly  civilised  and  in- 
teUigent  country  will  always  consider  any  open  collision  in 
the  state  as  the  greatest  of  all  calamities,  unless  it  be  the 
absence  of  civil  freedom  itself;  and  they  will  therefore  look 
roimd  very  carefully  to  find,  if  possible,  some  expedient  for 
the  proper  management  of  a  community  under  a  mixed 
monarchical  system  of  government,  the  representative  assem- 
bly having  the  power  dF  taxation,  and  the  king  the  power  of 
dissolving  them. 

Now  to  those  who  are  meditating  the  subject  of  a  good 
constitution  of  government  in  this  elementary  manner,  «n 
aristooracy  would  fiiBt  present  itself;  and  at  length  an  aria- 
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tocracy  with  popukir  feelings  would  appear,  as  I  conceiTe^ 
the  gi-cut  desideratum.  From  such  an  aristocracy  men  might 
be  chosen  who  might  be  ministers,  not  fiivourites;  who  could 
sympathise  with  the  democratic  part  of  the  constitution,  yet 
be  naturally  attached  to  the  office  and  prerogatiye  of  the 
sovereign,  might  be  themselves  objects  of  love  and  respect  to 
the  one,  and  of  kindness  and  esteem  to  the  other;  of  oonli- 
donee  to  both. 

But  how  is  such  an  aristocracy — an  aristocracy  with  po- 
pular feelings — ^to  be  found?  It  could  not  well  be  generated 
by  mere  institution;  none  such  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  A  monarch  may  be  easily  created;  the  people  we 
have  already;  but  where  is  to  be  found  such  a  cement  of 
the  two,  as  an  aristocracy  with  popular  feelings  f  Set  an 
order  of  men  apart,  give  them  privileges  and  titles  of  honour, 
and  you  raise  up  a  nobility;  but  it  will  only  be  to  leave  them 
to  unite  with  the  sovereign  at  all  times  against  the  public,  to 
render  them  insolent  and  unfeeling  to  their  inferiors.  The 
patricians  of  Rome,  the  nobles  of  Venice,  even  the  feudal 
nobility  of  Germany  and  France,  none  of  these  are  the  exact 
description  of  men  we  wish  for. 

Now  I  must  confess  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  were  fur- 
nished very  tolerably  with  what  we  could  desire,  when  we 
had  the  aristocracy  of  England  such  as  it  existed  during  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  Consider  it  in  all  its 
functions,  relations,  opinions,  feelings;  a  nobility  who  were 
graced  with  privileges  and  honours;  armed  with  property 
and  power;  who  had  placed  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne, 
but  who  had  done  this  on  popular  principles ;  who  were  thus 
bound  to  the  king,  but  were  also  pledged  to  the  people  ;  who 
were  connected  with  the  sovereign  by  the  enjoyment  and  ex- 
pectation of  titles  and  offices,  and  yet  imited  to  the  people, 
first,  by  a  common  resistance  to  an  arbitrary  power,  then  by 
common  laws,  common  maxims  and  opinions,  religious  and 
political,  mutual  respect,  common  interests  of  property  and 
security;  and  were  even  aUied  and  interwoven  into  the  mass 
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of  their  fellow-citizens  by  mingling,  throngh  the  modiuin  of 
their  dearest  relations,  in  the  democratic  branch  of  the  Ic^s- 
lature.  A  more  fiivoorable  situation  of  things  could  not  well 
be  supposed  by  the  most  sanguine  speculator  on  the  social 
union  of  mankind.  Tho  misfortune  would  imdoubtedly  be, 
that  even  this  aristocracy  might  not  be  sufficiently  jealous 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
claims  and  rights  of  the  subject.  But  on  the  whole,  a  consi- 
derable approach  would  be  made  to  secure,  in  a  peaceful  and 
steady  manner,  the  main  interests  of  all  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  community. 

Here  we  m\ist  come  to  a  pause.  It  is  now  that  the  new 
system  of  Lord  Bute  presents  itself.  It  was  the  very  end 
and  aim  of  this  new  system  to  destroy  this  very  aristocracy, 
at  least  that  part  of  this  aristocracy  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned;  that  part  more  particularly  distinguished 
for  its  more  popular  principles,  receiving  confidence  alike 
from  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  approbation  and 
gratitude  of  the  people.  Far  from  turning  it  to  the  great 
purposes  to  which  it  might  have  been  applied,  far  from 
bringing  it  forward  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  high  and 
healing  offices  of  which  it  was  capable,  it  was  the  immediate 
eflcjct  of  the  new  system  to  counteract  all  such  purposes,  to 
disregard  all  such  offices,  to  entertain  far  other  views  of  the 
constitution  of  England,  or  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
any  constitution  of  government;  to  provide  in  a  manner  to- 
tally difierent,  for  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the  sovereign 
for  the  respectability  of  the  aristocracy,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

According  to  the  new  system,  the  king  was  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent of  his  aristocracy,  and  not  as  intermingled  as  possible 
in  all  their  interests  and  sympathies;  to  be  rescued  from  tlie 
necessity  of  shaiing  his  consequence  with  any  order,  or  any 
individuals  of  that  order.  He  was  to  rule  by  men  who 
looked  only  to  the  throne,  not  by  the  Whig  femilies  who  had 
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Bome  respect  for  themsolTes,  as  well  as  reverence  for  the 
luouarch;  aud  who  looked  also  to  the  people.  He  was  to 
choose  his  miuisters,  and  that  entirely  as  his  own  partiaUtiei 
dii-ectcd  him ;  that  is,  "  favourites,"  under  the  title  of  friendfij 
were  to  bo  preferred  as  fit  objects  of  his  confidence,  to  men 
who  had  charactei-s  and  opinions  of  their  own,  and  who 
therefore  could  operate  with  a  salutary  influence  on  his.  Bui 
this  wtis  not  all.  Great  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  accomplish 
tliis  destruction  of  the  political  influence  and  popular  feel- 
ings of  tlie  Whig  fiimilies;  a  miserable  system  of  intrigue 
was  to  be  entered  upon.  The  least  honourable  men  of  each 
knot  and  division  of  the  ai'istocracy  were  to  be  brought  over  to 
the  court  party,  the  better  to  destroy  all  confidence  and  union 
among  those  who  remained;  to  divide,  and  therefore  rule; 
to  degrade,  and  therefore  render  insignificant,  was  the  vezy 
scheme  and  essence  of  the  plan,  involved  in  the  veij  sup- 
position of  it.  And  these  new  converts,  these  deserieiB  and 
stragglers  from  their  family  and  party  attachments^  &om  the 
notions  of  their  ancestors,  from  the  popular  sympathies  by 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  so  honourably  distinguished, 
these  were  the  men  who  were  to  be  associated  as  fi*lends  and 
fiuniliars  to  the  bosom  of  their  sovereign.  The  people  in  the 
meantime  were  to  lose  their  former  respect  for  public  men, 
whom  they  were  now  to  see  mutually  betraying  and  accusing 
each  other;  and  even  for  the  sovereign  himself,  whom  they 
were  also  to  see,  as  £ar  as  they  could  judge,  practising  upon 
the  mean  and  selfish  passions  of  his  aristocracy. 

I  confess  that  it  appears  to  me,  a  more  unhappy  expedient 
than  the  new  system  could  not  well  have  been  devised,  for 
procuring  the  extinction  of  everything  rare  and  precious  in 
the  constitution  of  our  government,  for  destroying  the  British 
patriotism  of  the  monarch,  the  British  spirit  of  the  nobility, 
the  British  loyalty  of  the  people.  Prerogative  was  to  remain, 
and  privilege  was  to  remain,  and  obedience  was  to  remain; 
but  all  these  necessary  elements  of  government  were  to 
lose  their  former  sympathies,  limits,  and  nature :  tiiej  irero 
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no  longer  to  be  what  they  were  made  by  the  Eevohition 
of  1688. 

The  maxims  of  a  court  are  not  the  security  of  a  court;  ser- 
vility is  not  loyalty;  and  attachment  to  civil  freedom  not 
republicanism.  It  may  answer  well  to  the  designing  on  each 
side^  to  confound  principles  and  characters  in  themselves  dis- 
tinct.  But  when  proper  allowance  has  been  made,  and  pardon 
extended  to  the  unavoidable  faults  and  mistakes  of  public 
men  and  private  men  of  every  description^  of  parties  and  of 
their  leaders,  it  wiU  always  be  competent  for  any  one  who 
really  understands  the  mixed  and  free  constitution  of  this 
country,  if  he  pleases,  to  distinguish  from  each  other  those 
who  think  too  exclusively  of  the  king,  those  who  think  too 
exclusively  of  the  people,  and  those  who  are  not  only  virtu- 
ous, but  wise  enough  to  think  of  the  best  interests  of  both. 
I  condescend  not  to  speak  of  those  who  think  only  of  them- 
selves, who  have  no  political  principle  at  all,  who  mean  only 
to  get  place  or  preferment  in  their  profession. 

Here  I  had  been  accustomed  to  end  the  lecture,  after  I 
had  referred  my  hearers  to  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  present 
Discontents,  to  other  pamphlets  of  the  time,  and  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  writings,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  Mr.  Burke;  but  in  the  year  1823,  I  had  been 
struck  with  certain  appearances  that  I  had  observed  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  and  I  from  that  time  always  ended  the 
lecture,  by  subjoining  what  I  shall  now  read,  written,  you 
will  remember,  in  the  year  1823. 

This  new  system  had  a  tendency  to  increase  serviHty  in  the 
nation  in  the  way  I  have  suggested ;  but  it  did  not  follow, 
though  it  should  succeed,  as  it  did  succeed  in  a  most  imfor- 
tunate  manner,  still  it  did  not  follow,  that  it  should  extin- 
guish, in  a  country  like  this,  the  spirit  of  freedom — the  spirit 
that  naturally  belongs  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes,  as  they  rise  into  affluence  and  importance.  But  in 
this  case  it  will  have,  imdoubtedly,  an  efifect  in  giving  to  this 
spirit,  as  exhibited  in  these  classes,  a  more  repubhcan  tone 
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and  feeling.  Tlic  new  sv^iem  has  gono  far  to  destroy  the 
AVliIg  families  and  their  influcuco.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  great  events  of  inoileni  tiincs,  tliat  mistakes  of  the  TVliigs 
themselves,  that  the  fickle  nature  of  human  opinions,  that  dl 
or  any  of  these,  may  have  contrihutcd  to  the  same  effect;  hut 
any  change  of  this  kind  will  be,  to  all  Avho  love  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  count r}',  and  v,*ho,  I  must  presume  to  add,  have 
examined  and  understand  it,  a  circumstance  deeply  to  be 
lamented.  For  a  fearful  void,  an  arena  that  may  vei-y  easily 
be  covered  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  is  immediately  dis- 
closed when  the  monai'ch  is  set  on  one  side,  and  the  people 
on  the  other,  and  an  arii^tocracy  with  popular  feelings  is 
withdrawn  from  between  them.  It  can  never  have  been  the 
interest  of  the  people,  still  less  of  the  crown,  to  have  any 
alteration  like  this  in  our  political  system.  What  may  not 
be  the  fortunes  of  our  constitution,  and  the  experiments  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed,  if  the  ancient  fiiends  of  liberty,  the 
friends  of  liberty  upon  the  ancient  and  tried  model,  are  no 
longer  to  be  treated  with  confidence  and  I'espect? 

When  Mr.  Burke  had  to  defend  his  country,  as  he  con- 
ceived, from  the  democratic  principles  of  France,  it  was  to 
the  Whigs  and  their  principles,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
that  ho  appealed.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  like  manner,  with  directly 
opposite  opinions,  did  the  same;  and  it  was  for  the  i>eople  of 
England  to  decide  between  them.  Nothing  could  be  raoi'e 
valuable  to  a  community  than  to  have,  at  any  crisis  like  this, 
a  common  test  and  standard  to  which  they  could  refer.  No- 
thing  can  be  so  important  to  a  nation  already  possessed  of 
prosperity  and  freedom  to  so  remarkable  a  degree ;  nothing 
so  important,  as  a  ready  means  like  this,  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  the  heats  and  delusions  of  particular  seasons,  as 
a  ready  means,  at  all  times,  of  distinguishing  fiom  each  other 
the  man  of  speculation  and  the  man  of  sense. 

In  a  word,  they  who  have  proposed  and  patronised  the  new 
system  have  been  preparing  the  people  of  England,  more  or 
less,  for  that  species  of  monarchy  which  has  been  represented 
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by  Hume  as  the  euthanasia,  the  natural  and  tranquil  death, 
of  the  British  constitution ;  or  they  have  been  prepai'ing  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  influence  of  those  who  are  desirous 
to  refer  evei-ything  to  the  people,  to  their  public  meetings, 
their  resolutions  and  addresses,  their  will,  in  short,  and  their 
wisdom,  when  enlightened  by  the  press,  to  be  produced  on 
every  occasion,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  specific  for  every 
political  disease  that  can  approach  us.  But  such  an  order 
of  things  is  republicanism,  under  wliatever  name  it  may  be 
disguised. 

Such  a  government  may  be  better  for  America :  by  some  it 
may  be  thought  better  for  England ;  but  it  is  not  the  consti- 
tution of  England,  and  on  this  head,  at  least,  let  no  mistakes 
be  made. 

Any  effect  of  the  kind  now  described  might  be  little  in 
the  contemplation  of  Lord  Bute,  of  those  who  first  advised 
the  new  system ;  of  those  who  have  since,  or  those  who,  even 
now,  venture  to  maintain  it ;  but  it  is  no  imcommon  occur- 
rence in  the  history  of  human  afftiirs,  to  see  men,  while  they 
are  escaping  from  one  uneasiness  or  restraint,  incur  evils  of 
an  opposite  nature,  far  more  disagreeable  in  themselves,  and 
far  more  destructive  in  their  consequences. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 

AMERICAN  WAB. 

I  HAVE  iu  my  List  lecture  alluded  to  the  opening  of  the 
present  rcif^^  and  to  the  new  system  of  government  whicb 
was  til  en  ailc^pted.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  such  events  as  took  plaoe.  I  have  pro- 
posed to  your  consideration  such  ohservations  and  principles 
as  will  enable  you,  I  conceive,  both  to  explain  and  jadge  of 
them. 

The  narrative  and  details,  to  which  yon  are  to  apply  them, 
you  must  yourselves  study. 

I  hasten  to  the  subject  which  I  always  proposed  to  myself 
as  the  proper  termination  of  these  lectures — ^the  American 
War. 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  this  subject  could  not 
have  been  well  presented  to  you ;  for  the  passions  that  it  had 
excited  could  scarcely  have  been  said  to  have  properly  sub- 
sided. But  at  the  very  name  and  sound  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, every  other  revolution  and  event  loses  its  first,  and 
even  proper  interest ;  and  we  now  discuss  the  measures  and 
administration  of  Lord  North,  or  the  conduct  of  the  American 
congress,  the  claim  of  the  right  of  taxation  on  the  one  part^ 
and  the  resistance  to  that  claim  on  the  other,  almost  with 
the  same  impartiality  which  would  be  felt  by  the  reasoners 
of  after  ages.  Such  sentiments,  therefore,  as  occur  to  me, 
and  as  occur  to  others,  I  shall  lay  before  you  in  the  most 
unreserved  manner;  considering  the  whole  as  now  become 
entirely  a  portion  of  history,  which  I  may  fairly  attempt  to 
convert,  as  I  would  any  other,  to  the  proper  purposes  of  your 
'nstruction. 
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The  American  War  must  immediatelj  appear  to  you  a 
subject  of  historical  cariodty.  By  t^e  eYexLt  of  that  war,  an 
indepeDdent  empire  has  arisen,  boundless  in  extent,  and 
removed  from  the  reach  of  the  arms — secure  at  least  from 
the  invasions  of  Europe;  beginning  its  career  with  such  ad- 
vantages as  our  commimities  in  the  old  world  never  pos- 
sessed ;  beginning  almost  from  the  point  to  which  they  have 
but  arrived  in  the  progress  of  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
It  is  even  possible  that  what  England  once  was  may  have  to 
be  traced  out  hereafter  by  the  philosophers  of  distent  ages, 
from  the  language,  the  customs,  the  manners,  the  political 
feelings  of  men  inhabiting  the  bank»  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  society  amid  what  may  be  now  a 
wilderness,  inaccessible  to  the  footsteps  of  every  human 
being. 

Such  is  the  American  War  as  a  subject  of  historical  curi- 
osity to  the  readers  of  whatever  clime  or  nation.  But  to 
ourselves  it  is  even  more  attractive  and  important :  one-half 
of  our  empire  has  been  violently  rent  from  the  other.  We 
no  longer  in  case  of  a  war,  ^ut  out  that  long  line  of  har- 
bours from  the  ships  and  fleets  of  our  enemies;  we  no  longer 
let  loose  the  privateers  of  America  upon  their  trade;  we  no 
longer  man  our  fleets  with  her  strong  and  skilful  seamen : 
all  these  advantages  are  no  longer  exclusively  our  own;  they 
may  even  be  turned  against  us.  Qreat  Britain  seems  no 
longer  to  overshadow  the  globe,  the  west  as  well  as  the  east, 
with  the  image  of  her  greatness.  Assuredly  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  the  power  and  empire  of  this  country  seemed  to  the 
nations,  and  might  have  appeared  even  to  the  philosophers 
of  Europe,  above  all  ancient,  and  above  all  modem  fame. 
To  what  extent  that  power  and  empire  might  have  been 
carried  by  the  interchange  of  the  natural  productions  of 
America,  with  the  manufectures  of  Britain,  by  tiie  proper 
application  and  sympathy  of  youthful  and  matured  strength, 
it  is  indeed  diflBxjult  for  us  to  determine;  but  the  subject  of 
the  possible  greatness  of  Great  Britain  did  not  a  Uttle  .di 
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quiet,  as  it  appears,  the  speculations  of  our  enemies,  whether 
feeliug  for  their  posterity,  or  attentive  to  their  own  advan- 
tages. 

How  then  vrf\B  it,  or  why,  that  this  promising  appearance  of 
things  was,  on  a  sudden,  to  cease  1  How  was  it  that  this  great 
empire  was  to  be  torn  asunder?  that  France,  and  other  un- 
friendly powers  on  the  continent  had  no  longer  to  dread  the 
united  strength  of  England  and  America;  but  could  even 
please  themselves,  like  Tacitus  of  old  while  in  terror  of  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  with  the  spectacle  of  a  civil  war,  and  em- 
ploy themselves  in  turning  the  force  of  the  one  to  _the  de- 
struction of  the  other] 

You  may  be  told,  indeed,  in  a  word,  that  Great  Britain 
wished  to  tax  America,  and  that  America  Buc<^es8fully 
resisted.  But  how,  may  you  reasonably  think,  could  such 
things  be?  Could  not  a  dispute  about  revenue  have  been 
composed  without  an  open  iiipture  and  a  separation,  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood,  without  the  horrors  and  calami- 
ties of  a  civil  war?  And  again,  if  arms  were  to  be  resorted 
to,  how  could  it  happen  that  Great  Britain  could  fail  in  the 
contest?  That  the  same  power  which  had  just  humbled  the 
House  of  Bourbon  should  not  be  a  match  for  her  own  colo- 
nies? should  not  be  able,  after  overpowering  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  first  nations  of  Europe,  immediately  to  dis- 
comfit the  farmers  and  merchants  of  America?  How  are 
such  events  to  be  explained?  What  demon  of  folly  got  pos- 
session of  our  councils?  What  malignant  star  shed  its  in- 
fluence on  our  arms?  Where  were  our  statesmen,  and  where 
were  our  genei*als? 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  there  is  now  before  you  a  very 
striking  subject  of  historical  interest,  if  you  can  but  abstract 
yourselves,  as  you  must  always  endeavour  to  do,  from  your 
present  knowledge  of  the  event,  and  set  yourselves  to  con- 
sider what  were  the  principles  in  action  at  the  time,  and 
what  it  was  natm*al  to  expect  would  be  the  consequences : 
comparing,  as  you  proceed  in  the  history,  these  expected 
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consequences  with  the  real  events;  reading,  indeed,  the  nar- 
rative, but  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  gather  up  the  in- 
struction which  the  facts^  thus  reviewed,  are  fitted  to  aflford 
you. 

I  will  now,  therefore,  mention  the  books  which  you  may 
consult — The  histoiy  of  the  American  Revolution  has  not 
yet  been  written  by  any  of  the  great  masters  of  literature ; 
and  since  the  appearance  of  the  Frendli  Revolution,  I  know 
not  that  any  writer  of  this  description  would  be  properly 
rewarded  by  any  attention  which  the  public  would  pay  to 
his  work,  whatever  might  be  its  merit 

Another  circumstance  is  also  to  be  mentioned;  he  would 
not  find  the  precise  materials  he  might  expect. 

The  American  patriots,  when  they  met  in  congress  to 
deliberate  on  the  resistance  to  be  made  to  Great  Britain, 
debated  with  closed  doors,  and  what  passed  cannot  now  be 
known ;  yet  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of  such  men,  on  such 
an  occasion,  would  have  constituted  the  most  instructive 
portion  of  the  whole  dispute. 

The  same  may  be  nearly  said  of  the  debates  in  our  own 
parliament,  which  could  only  have  been  second  in  interest  to 
the  former.  But  the  report  of  these  debates  will  extremely 
disappoint  you;  it  is  meagre  and  imperfect:  access  to  our 
House  of  Commons  was  sometimes  altogether  denied,  and 
was  always  rendered,  as  it  appears  from  passages  in  the 
debates  themselves,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  conse- 
quence was  very  unfortunate,  not  indeed  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  former  case,  but  still  to  a  degree  much  to  be 
lamented.  Some  idea  may  indeed  be  formed,  from  these 
debates,  of  the  talents  of  Col.  Barr6,  Sir  G.  Saville,  and  even 
of  Burke ;  some,  perhaps,  though  a  most  inadequate  one,  of 
the  powers  of  Fox ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  general  notion  of 
the  sort  of  opposition  that  was  made  in  parliament  to  the 
scheme  of  coercing  America.  But  no  idea  whatever,  I  am 
satisfied,  can  be  formed  of  the  powers  of  Lord  North,  or 
even  of  Thmiow  and  Wedderburne.     In  short,  of  the  plea-v 
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santn',  the  arp^iments,  and  the  eloquence  by  which  the 
ministerial  system  was  recommended  (and  successfully)  to 
the  aj)probalioii  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  inde- 
pendent nicmlK'rs  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  no  debates  lefl,  and  that  we  I 
have  no  opportunities  of  instructing  ourselves  amid  the 
reasoning  of  our  statesmen  and  legislators;  but  I  say  that 
they  are  not  at  all  what  we  might  have  expected ;  and  not 
at  all  what  they  nhould  have  been  in  a  civilised  nation,  and 
under  a  free  government  like  ours. 

Wo  iinist  niiikc,  indeed,  the  best  of  our  materials;  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  ho  immediately.  But  I  thought  it 
ncccssiiry  to  apprise  you  of  what  I  have  felt  a  most  disagree- 
able disappointment  when  looking  round  for  information 
myself. 

But  to  proceed,  with  regard  to  the  books  you  may  have 
recourse  to.  Tlic  first  gi'cat  magazine  of  information  which 
may  be  mentioned  is,  the  Remembrancer,  a  work  of  twenty 
volumes,  comprehending  all  the  documents  relative  to  the 
American  contest  that  could  bo  collected  at  the  time  by  a 
London  bookseller,  Almon.  Almon,  however,  was  an  oppo- 
sition bookseller;  the  Remembrancer,  therefore,  remembers 
chiefly  such  letters,  speeches,  and  publications  as  serve  to 
display  the  injustice  of  the  designs  and  the  folly  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  must  be  examined  thoroughly  by  all  who  are  to 
write  upon  the  subject  of  the  American  War;  but  as  there  is 
an  index  of  contents,  I  would  rather  advise  the  student  to 
have  recourse  to  the  work,  when  other  worl^  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  when  he  has  become  a  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not 
important.  What  he  should  look  for  is,  such  local  and  ap- 
propriate information  from  America  as  cannot  find  a  place  in 
the  regular  histories  he  reads.  The  first  volume,  containing 
what  are  called  prior  documents,  from  1764  to  1775,  should 
be  examined;  though  most  of  them  will  have  occurred  in 
other  places,  there  are  some  that  would  not  readily  be  met 
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with  elsewhere.  The  earlier  parti  of  a  oontest  are  always 
the  most  instructive. 

The  history  of  Gordon,  in  four  tliick  oetaTO  Tolnmes,  will, 
in  like  manner^  be  consulted  with  best  efiEbot,  when  other  ac-* 
counts  have  been  perused.  The  author  appears  to  have  had 
access  to  good  sources  of  information;  and  the  woik  is  an 
immense  assemblage  of  &cts  presented  to  the  reader  with 
little  or  no  comment,  and  with  great  impartiality.  In  thi» 
instance^  as  in  the  former,  I  would  advise  you  to  select  from' 
the  index  such  parts  as  may  be  important,  and  you  will 
sometimes  be  rewarded,  though  you  will  often  think  the  ac- 
count given  very  short  and  inadequate  to  its  subject  The 
first  volume  is  the  most  curious,  as  entering  more  minutely 
into  all  the  views  and  reasonings  of  the  American  patriots; 
into  all  the  local  politics,  contests  with  the  governors,  and 
petty  but  serious  irritations  which  took  place  in  America 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  work,  too, 
is  valuable  as  confirming,  by  its  simple  and  pkin  statements^ 
the  conclusions  which  would  be  drawn  from  otlier  and  better 
histories  respectmg  very  important  points — ^tlie  distresses  c^ 
Washington,  the  injurious  e£^9cts  of  the  c^reciation  of  the 
paper  money,  the  vain  attempts  of  congress  to  encounter  them 
by  the  operation  of  laws,  Ac.  On  the  whole,  Gbrdotfs  appears 
to  me  a  history  that  has  been  made  much  use  of,  though  it 
is  in  fact  superseded  by  the  superior  and  more  concise  history 
of  Ramsay. 

Jefierson's  History  of  Virginia  is  always  recommended,  but 
it  is  merely  what  might  be  expected  from  its  title,  and  is 
little  to  our  present  purpose. 

Morse's  Geography  will  supply  you  with  information  re- 
specting the  particular  states  of  America,  their  history,  more 
appropriate  advantages,  and  separate  constitutions.  It  is  a 
common  book,  and  will  be  of  use.  ' 

-  Franklin's  works  will  be  found  very  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, particularly  part  of  his  life,  written  by  himself,  and 
everything  that  relates  to  America  and  the  subjects,  of  p<^^ 
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tical  economy:  f.  g.  lils  letters  to  Governor  Shirley,  which 
contain  the  first  prediction.s  on  the  subject  of  American  taxa- 
tion, so  enrly  as  17J4;  and  a  remarkable  paper  printed  in 
January  1708,  where  the  American  cose  is  calmly  and  well 
stated,  much  upon  the  same  ^jrinciples  and  in  the  same  spirit 
with  Burke's  celebrated  speeches ;  and  a  letter  not  less  reason- 
able, of  an  earlier  date,  and  therefore  more  important,  in 
Januaiy,  17CC.  This  letter  was  intended  to  show  that  the 
Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  &c.  Fmnklin's  very  remark- 
able examination,  in  Febmar}',  1766,  before  the  British  par- 
liament, so  creditable  to  him,  may  be  found  also  in  these 
volumes,  with  other  curious  documents,  which  I  Lave  not  now 
time  even  to  enumerate.  The  powerful  understanding  of 
Franklin  in  the  very  jxiculiar  circumstances  of  America, 
made  him  a  pei-son  of  such  consequence,  that  evcrythingr  re- 
lating either  to  him  or  his  publications  becomes  a  subject  of 
history.  The  editor  of  tho  present  work  intimates  that 
writings  of  his  have  been  prevented  from  seeing  the  light  by 
the  management  of  particular  persons  in  this  country.  Since 
I  drew  up  these  lectures,  a  quarto  volume  of  his  correspon- 
dence has  been  published;  another  is  expected.  It  was  agree- 
able to  me  to  find  that  his  entertaining  and  instructive  letters, 
as  far  as  our  present  subject  was  concerned,  only  confirmed 
what  I  had  already  written. 

You  will  sometimes  see  the  work  of  Chalmers  referred  to. 
It  is  an  immense,  heavy,  tedious  book,  to  explain  the  legal 
history  of  the  dificrent  colonies  of  America.  It  should  be 
consulted  on  all  such  points.  It  goes  down  to  the  revolution 
of  1688.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  it.  The  leaves,  how- 
ever, should  be  turned  over,  for  curious  particulars  often 
occur,  and  the  nature  of  the  first  settlement  and  original 
laws  of  each  colony  should  be  known.  The  last  chapter,  in- 
deed, ought  to  be  read. 

The  right  to  tax  the  colonies  became  a  great  point  of  dis- 
pute. Chalmei's  means  to  show  that  tho  sovereignty  of  the 
British  parliament  existed  over  America,  because  tho  settlers^ 
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though  emigmnts,  were  still  English  subjects,  and  members 
of  the  empire. 

Such  are  the  books  that  may  be  consulted^  as  in  themselves 
important  and  connected  with  the  general  subject. 

I  now  proceed  to  propose  to  you  such  a  courae  of  reading 
as  may  be  gone  through:  first,  on  a  larger  scale;  next,  on  a 
smaller. 

In  the  first  place,  the  debates  in  parliament  may  be  looked 
at.  Many  important  documents  are  there  to  be  met  with  j 
and  these,  and  some  of  the  speeches  of  the  celebrated  men 
on  each  side  of  the  house,  should  be  read.  The  protest,  for 
instance,  in  the  lords,  ou  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  is  the 
best  statement  I  have  seen  of  the  views  and  reasonings  of 
those  who  supported  the  system  of  American  taxation. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  history  of  the  American  War,  by 
Stedman.  Stedman  served  in  the  British  army  during  the 
war. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  histoiy  of  the  American  contest  by  Dr. 
Ramsay,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  congress. 

Fourthly,  some  of  the  letters  of  Washington  to  congress 
were  published. 

Fifthly,  a  Life  of  Washington,  by  Marshall. 

These  I  select  as  books  that  contain  original  information, 
and  should  be  read. 

From  the  pamphlets  that  have  appeared,  I  select,  in  like 
manner,  Paine's  Common  Sense,  the  tracts  of  Dean  Tucker, 
two  pamphlets  by  Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Rokeby,  the 
speeches  printed  by  Burke,  and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  Taxation  no  Tyranny." 

Tiiey  who  are  not  at  leisure  to  examine  these  books  and  , 
pamphlets  will  find  the  volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  an 
excellent  substitute  for  them  all.  They  contain,  in  the  most 
concise  form,  the  most  able,  impartial,  and  authentic  history 
of  the  dispute  which  can  be  found.  The  account  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Bui'ke,  and  if  bo  (and  there 
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is  no  doubt  of  it),  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  displayed 
with  an  impartidlitj  that  is  quite  admirable. 

Lastly,  from  these  works  and  from  others  have  been  drawn 
up  the  histories  of  Adolphus  and  Belsham.  These  histories 
may  be  read  by  those  who  can  read  no  more,  but  they  must 
neither  of  them  be  read  separately  or  without  the  other. 
They  are  drawn  up  on  very  different  principles : — Belsham, 
oonceiving  that  the  Americans  were  right  in  their  resistance; 
Adolphus  thinking,  certainly  wishing  his  readers  to  think, 
that  they  were  entirely  wrong :  the  one  written  on  what  an 
called  Whig,  and  the  other  on  Tory  principles  of  government 
The  one  is,  I  conceive,  sometimes  too  indulgent  to  the  con- 
gress; the  other,  always  so  to  the  English  ministry.  Bel- 
sham  I  consider  as  by  for  the  most  reasonable  of  the  two  in 
everything  that  is  laid  down  respecting  the  American  war. 
The  objectionable  passages  in  Adolphus  I  found  bo  many, 
that  after  taking  notes  for  the  purpose,  I  saw  them  swell  to 
such  a  size,  that  all  comment  of  this  kind  appeared  to  me  in 
a  lecture  quite  impossible^  and  you  must  leam  to  comment 
upon  them  yourselves,  as  I  have  done,  by  the  perosal  of 
better  writers.  The  merit  of  Adolphus  ifl(,  that  he  puts  th6 
reader  very  fairly  in  possession  of  the  views  and  arguments 
of  Lord  Chatham  and  others,  who  opposed  the  syBtem,  that^ 
in  defiance  of  them,  he  himself  espouses. 

I  should  expect,  then,  on  the  whole,  that  these  two,  Bel- 
sham  and  Adolphus,  and  the  particular  parts  of  the  Annnal 
Begister,  would  at  least  be  read  by  every  one  who  hears  ma 
Bamsay  should  next  be  added;  his  history  is  short:  and,  iS, 
possible,  much  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Ms^n^h^ll. 
Burke's  speeches  will,  of  course,  be  read;  and  any  pamphlet 
that  was  written  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnson.  Lord  Chat- 
ham was  so  considerable  a  personage  during  this  period,  that 
the  life  of  him  which  has  been  published,  which  is  at  least 
the  best  account  of  him  and  his  speeches  that  we  have,  should 
by  no  means  be  overlooked. 
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though  emigrants,  were  still  English  subjects,  and  members 
of  the  empire. 

Such  are  the  books  that  may  be  consttUed,  as  in  themselves 
important  and  connected  with  the  general  subject. 

I  now  proceed  to  propose  to  you  such  a  course  of  reading 
as  may  be  gone  through:  first,  on  a  larger  scale;  next,  on  a 
smaller. 

In  the  first  place,  the  debates  in  parliament  may  be  looked 
at.  Many  important  documents  are  there  to  be  met  with; 
and  these,  and  some  of  the  speeches  of  the  celebrated  men 
on  each  side  of  the  house,  should  be  read.  The  protest,  for 
instance,  in  the  lords,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  is  the 
best  statement  I  have  seen  of  the  views  and  reasonings  of 
those  who  supported  the  system  of  American  taxation. 

Secondly,  tliere  is  a  history  of  the  American  War,  by 
Stedman.  Stedman  served  in  the  British  army  during  the 
war. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  history  of  the  American  contest  by  Dr. 
Bamsay,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  congress. 

Fom-thly,  some  of  the  letters  of  Washington  to  congress 
were  published. 

Fifthly,  a  Life  of  Washington,  by  Marshall. 

These  I  select  as  books  that  contain  original  information^ 
and  should  be  read. 

From  the  pamphlets  that  have  appeared,  I  select,  in  like 
manner,  Paine's  Common  Sense,  the  tracts  of  Dean  Tucker, 
two  pamphlets  by  Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Rokeby,  the 
speeches  printed  by  Burke,  and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  Taxation  no  Tyranny." 

Tliey  who  are  not  at  leisure  to  examine  these  books  and  , 
pamphlets  will  find  the  volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  an 
excellent  substitute  for  them  all.  They  contain,  in  the  most 
concise  form,  the  most  able,  impartial,  and  authentic  history 
of  the  dispute  which  can  be  found.  The  account  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Bui-ke,  and  if  so  (and  there 
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The  sum  and  substance,  however,  of  them  was,  that,  iu 
such  a  case  an  this  before  us,  in  the  case  of  a  mother  countiy 
and  colunics,  an  ultimate  separation  of  the  two  'was  the  re- 
sult to  which  the  progress  of  the  proeperit  j  of  the  dependent 
state  naturally  tended ;  that,  as  in  the  relatiou  of  patent  and 
child,  helplessness  is  to  bo  succeeded  by  strcn^th^  stiCDgth 
by  maturity,  maturity  by  independence,  so  in  states  and  em- 
pires Lisuing  from  each  other,  new  sentiments  and  new  duties 
are  to  arise  from  the  changing  situation  of  the  parties;  and 
that  it  is  the  business  and  the  wisdom  of  the  parent  states 
more  particularly,  to  conform  without  a  murmur  to  those 
eternal  laws  which  have  ordained  a  constant  progress  in  all 
tliingB,  and  which  have  decreed  tliat  nations,  like  individual^ 
ai'C  no  longer  to  require  fi'om  youth  and  fi-om  manhood 
the  blind  and  unconditional  submission  which  is  connected 
with  the  imbecility  and  inexperience  of  the  infant  and  the 
child  ;  that  by  skill  and  forbearance  this  ultimate  sepaiation 
may  be  i)rotracted  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  countrv,  but 
that  the  separation  itself  must  be  always  kept  in  view  as  an 
issue  at  length  inevitable,  and  that  the  euthanasia  of  the  ccn- 
ncction  is  an  affectionate  intercourse  of  good  offices,  an  alli- 
ance of  more  than  ordinary  sympathy  and  sincerity,  and  a 
gradual  transmutation  of  the  notions  of  protection  and  sub- 
mission, of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  into  those  of  inter- 
changed regard  and  respect,  into  those  of  a  sense  of  common 
interest  in  the  Iriendship  and  kindness  and  growing"  pros- 
perity of  each  other. 

Such  must  always  be  the  philosophy  of  the  case  when  the 
colonies  can  ever,  by  their  extent  and  natural  fertility,  be 
advanced  into  any  situation  imitatuig  that  of  the  son  to  the 
father  in  the  relations  of  social  life.  In  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  much  unhappiness  may  be  caused,  much  injuiy 
may  arise  both  to  the  parent  and  to  the  child,  by  a  want  of 
good  temper  and  compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  nature ; 
but  the  wisdom  which  these  ordinances  point  out  is  at  all 
times  the  same,  equally  obvious  and  indispensable. 
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Now  the  case  of  America  and  England  was  one  preciselj 
of  this  nature.     America^  in  extent  boundless,  in  natural  ad- 
vantages unexampled,  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  mother 
countiy,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  natural  tendency  of 
things,  in  all  other  cases,  should  in  this  particular  case  of 
America  and  England  cease  to  operate  1  To  what  end,  indeed, 
or  purpose,  as  far  as  the  best  interests  of  either,  or  the  good 
interests  of  humanity  and  the  world,  were  concerned  1  Why 
was  a  great  continent,  a  country  of  lakes,  into  which  our 
island  might  be  thrown  and  buried ;  of  forests,  which  might 
overshadow  our  principalities  and  kingdoms;  of  &lls  and  ca- 
taracts, which  might  sweep  away  our  cities;  and  of  descend- 
ing seas,  to  which  our  noblest  streams  might  in  comparison 
be  thought  but  rivulets  and  brooks;  why  was  such  a  country, 
which  the  God  of  nature  had  clothed  with  all  his  highest 
forms  of  magnificence  and  grandeur;  why  was  such  a  coun- 
try, though  in  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  his  providence 
it  was  to  be  raised  into  existence  by  an  island  in  the  old 
world ;  why  was  it  to  be  impeded  in  its  career  by  the  mana- 
cles that  were  to  be  thrown  over  its  giant  limbs  by  the  sel- 
fishness of  its  parent — why  prevented  firom  rushing  on  in  its 
destined  race,  to  become  itself  the  new  world,  as  Europe  had 
been  the  old,  teeming  with  the  life  and  glowing  with  the 
business  of  human  society,  and  doubling,  trebling,  multiply- 
ing to  an  indefinite  extent  the  number  of  sentient  beings,  to 
which  our  planet  may  give  support;    why  prevented  from 
journeying  on  with  all  the  accumulating  resources  of  its  in- 
dependent strength,  till  the  same  progress  of  things  which 
had  thus  ripened  the  colony  into  a  kingdom,  and  a  kingdom 
into  the  new  Europe  of  the  western  hemisphere,  should  have 
advanced  the  planet  itself  to  its  final  consummation,  and  the 
labours  and  the  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  man,  on  this 
side  the  grave,  should  be  no  more  ? 

There  surely  could  be  no  reason,  either  on  any  general 
system  of  benevolence  or  on  any  practical  scheme  of  human 
policy,  why  these  great  laws  of  our  particular  portion  of  the 
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ninivcne  should  not  bo  cheerfully  acquiesoed  in  bj  any  mtel- 
ligcnt  statesman,  should  not  bo  patiently  submitted  to  8B  & 
matter  of  necessity  by  every  practical  politioian  in  the  parent 
state.  What  other  hope,  what  possible  alternative,  presented 
itself?  Stay  the  sun  in  its  course,  becailae  he  has  mimed 
the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  till  they  are  no  longer  dependent 
on  our  bounty! — ^arrest  the  principles  of  increase  and  decay, 
because  they  no  longer  appear  to  operate  to  our  particular 
aggrandisement!  Vain  and  hopeless  efforts!  Rather  turn  Hie 
opportunities  and  indulgences  of  nature,  which  yet  remain,  to 
their  best  advantage;  fiir  better  to  be  grateAil  to  the  Author 
of  all  good  for  blessings  past  and  to  come,  and  not,  fitmi  8 
blind,  preposterous,  unschooled,  and  irrererent  ambition,  ftet 
and  struggle  where  it  is  in  vain  to  contend,  and  perhaps 
hurry  on,  a  century  or  two  before  their  time,  all  those  evfls 
of  comparative  decline  and  decreasing  power  which  are  now 
terrifying  your  imagination,  and  intermpting  all  the  legolar 
conclusions  of  the  understanding.  Protract,  if  you  please; 
by  all  the  expedients  of  mild  government^  the  day  of  sepan- 
tion ;  but  to  endeavour  to  adjourn  it  for  ever,  and  that  by 
force,  is  ridiculous,  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  im- 
possible. 

Views  of  this  kind  should  certainly  have  presented  them- 
selves to  our  statesmen  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  displayed 
in  their  speeches  in  parliament,  or  in  their  conversation  in 
private  society.  But  assuredly  they  should  have  been  pre- 
sent to  their  minds  when  they  came  to  speculate  in  their 
closets,  and  still  more  when  they  came  to  advise  their  sore- 
reign  in  his  cabinet. 

Great  caution,  and  a  most  conciliatory  system  of  govern- 
ment from  England  to  America,  would  no  doubt  have  been 
the  result ;  no  high  assertions  of  authority,  either  in  theory 
or  in  practice;  no  search  into  dormant  olaimB;  no  statements 
and  adjustments  of  rights  and  duties,  before  uncertain  and 
undefined ;  no  agitation  of  perilous  questions  of  sutoemaflj 
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and  obedience ;  no  experiments  of  legisbtion  for  the  ezdnsive 
benefit  of  the  parent  state;  in  short,  nothing  that  should 
disturb  that  general  tendency  which  may  be  observed  ia 
mankind  to  retain  their  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  (all 
these  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  mother  oountiy)^ 
long  after  the  reasons  in  which  they  originated  hare  ceased 
to  exist. 

Had  sentiments  of  this  kind  influenced  the  councils  of 
Great  Britain  soon  after  the  accession  of  Qeorge  III.,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  two  countries  might 
have  slumbered  on  in  a  long  established  system  of  gene- 
rous stlperintendence  on  the  one  side,  and  habitual  con- 
fidence and  duty  on  the  other.  Many  think  the  French 
Eevolution  would  not  have  happened,  had  not  the  American 
preceded  it;  but  at  all  events  the  connection  between  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies  might  have  been  long  protracted  by  a 
philosophic  policy  of  the  kind  I  have  described ;  we  should 
at  least  have  avoided  the  folly  of  an  opposite  system,  and  of 
producing  before  its  time  the  event  we  dreaded. 

But  we  must  now  turn  aside  from  those  general  views  and 
great  laws  and  principles  of  nature,  which  statesmen,  amid 
their  humbler  details  and  more  minute  contrivances  for  the 
interest  of  their  communities,  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of, 
and  we  must  descend  all  at  once  to  the  miserable,  mortifying, 
melancholy  facts  of  our  dispute  with  America. 

I  will  describe  this  dispute  in  a  few  sentences. 

We  conclude  a  triumphant  peace  with  the  House  of 
Bourbon  in  1763.  The  French  are  obliged  to  abandon 
America,  and  all  Europe  is  jealous  of  our  present,  and  appre- 
hensive of  our  future  prosperity;  and  this  happy  state  of 
things  no  sooner  takes  place,  America  and  ourselves  ai^e 
no  sooner  in  a  situation  to  enjoy  and  urge  to  the  utmost  the 
prosperity  of  each  other,  than  what  is  the  consequence?  Acts 
are  drawn  up  by  the  British  parliament  to  enforce  restrictions 
on  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  to  put  an  end  to  what  was  deno- 
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minated  their  smuggling  trade.  The  greatest  irritation  and 
considerable  injury  are  thus  occasioned;  the  mother  coantry 
appears  no  longer  the  protectress  and  nnrse  of  their  proaperitj. 
This  is  the  first  specimen  I  have  to  mention  of  our  statesmen, 
and  the  next  is  this : — A  resolution  is  actuall  j  formed  to  draw 
a  revenue  from  America  by  the  authority  of  the  British  par* 
liament,  "which  revenue,  however  small  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, might  afterwards,  when  the  precedent  was  once 
established,  be  increased,  as  it  was  very  obvious,  to  any  extent 
which  the  same  British  parliament  might  think  proper.  This 
is  the  second  specimen ;  the  rest  is  in  due  order.  When  this 
measure  is  resisted  by  America,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
troops  are  sent  from  England  to  insist  upon  obedience.  The 
sword  is  actually  drawn;  from  year  to  year  the  contest  is 
maintained;  our  rivals  and  enemies  at  length  openly  join  the 
cause  of  the  Americans,  and  the  result  of  the  virhole  is  iMt, 
after  a  bloody  and  most  perilous  struggle,  we  are  obliged  to 
.acknowledge  the  independence  of  our  colonies,  and  be  very 
well  satisfied  that  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  own 
independence,  and  support  our  own  national  consequence 
against  the  world. 

But  what  a  drama,  what  a  tragedy,  what  a  long  spectacle 
of  impolicy,  is  thus  in  a  few  words  described !  What  solution 
are  we  to  produce  for  such  miserable  in&tuation  in  the  most 
enlightened  nation  on  earth,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century? 

"  The  whole  of  your  political  conduct,"  said  Lord  Chatham, 
when  addressing  the  ministers  of  the  country  in  February, 
177^,  ''has  been  one  continued  series  of  weakness^  temerity, 
despotism,  ignorance,  futility,  negligence,  blundering,  and 
the  most  notorious  servility,  incapacity,  and  corruption." 

"These  ministers,"  said  his  son,  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  at' a 
subsequent  period,  "  will  destroy  the  empire  they  were  called 
upon  to  save,  before  the  indignation  of  a  great  and  sufifering 
people  can  fall  upon  their  heads,  in  the  punishment  which 
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they  deserve.  I  affirm  the  war  to  have  been  a  most  accunedy 
wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust,  and  diabolical* 
war." 

Yet  were  these  ministers,  the  advisers  and  supporters  of  this 
war,  as  individuals,  men  of  education  and  i^ilitj.  Lord 
North  was  the  delight  of  every  private  society  which  he 
honoured  with  his  presence,  and  in  the  senate  appeared  in 
every  respect  fitted  for  his  situation  as  &r  as  natural  talents 
were  concerned;  second  to  none  in  the  powers  of  conducting 
a  debate,  unrivalled  in  the  possession  of  a  most  inexhaustible 
fund  of  elegant  pleasantry,  and  of  a  temper  that  was  always 
the  last  to  be  ruffled,  and  the  first  to  be  appeased.  In  both 
houses  they  who  resisted  the  impolitic  system  of  American 
coercion  were  for  several  years  left  on  every  occasion  in  the 
most  insignificant  minorities,  and  the  war  was  supported  by 
a  clear  and  ardent  majority  of  every  division  of  the  com- 
munity, with  perhaps  the  exception  for  some  time  of  a  part 
of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  those  who  found  their 
trade  interrupted,  and  were  afraid  of  losing  what  they  had 
lent  to  the  American  merchants. 

Now,  this,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  me  a  case  well  fitted  to 
excite  your  inquiries.  What  are  the  causes  that  can  be  men- 
tioned as  having  produced  such  unhappy  effects  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic? 

I  will  offer  to  your  consideration  such  as  have  occurred  to 
me.  I  will  mention  first  those  that  were  natural  and  not 
discreditable  to  us,  then  those  that  were  discreditable. 

Of  the  first  kind,  then,  was  a  general  notion  in  the  English 
people  that  their  cause  was  just.  The  sovereignty  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  parent  state ;  in  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
were  included  the  rights  of  taxation :  England,  too,  was  con- 
sidered as  having  protected  the  Americans  from  the  French 
in  the  war  that  had  been  lately  concluded.  The  Americans, 
therefore,  when  they  resisted  the  mother  country  in  her 
attempt  to  tax  them,  were  considered  on  the  firat  account  a» 
rebellious,  and  on  the  second  as  ungrateful. 
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The  sentiment^  then,  of  the  contett^  as  fieur  as  it  was 
honourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  originated 
in  the  considerations  just  mentioned.  But  this  sentiment 
would  haye  produced  no  such  e£feot  as  the  American  war, 
had  it  not  been  excited  and  exasperated  by  other  coDsidera- 
tions  which  I  shall  now  lay  before  you,  and  which  were  not 
creditable  to  us. 

These  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  ensuing 
lectures,  because  they  were  such  as  I  think  you  may  be  ex- 
posed  to  the  influence  of  yourselves  hereafter,  and  their 
operation  con  never  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  your 
country.  Of  the  first  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  supposed 
right  of  taxation,  I  shall  now  say  no  more,  but  shall  iJlude 
finally  to  it  before  I  advert  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
ministers  and  people  of  England  might  neither  mean  to  he, 
nor  be,  the  tyrants  and  oppressors  which  they  were  thought 
by  the  people  of  America^  but  whether  they  were  as  reason- 
able and  prudent,  or  even  as  well  justified  in  their  measures 
of  taxation,  much  less  of  coercion,  as  they  supposed^  is  quite 
another  question. 

It  is  this  last  part  of  the  general  subject,  that  which  is 
discreditable  to  us,  that  I  shall  for  some  time  more  particu- 
larly place  in  your  view.  I  may  thus  appear  to  some  only 
an  advocate  for  the  American  cause.  I  am  not  so;  but  I 
am  anxious  to  show  you  the  unpardonable  mistakes  that 
were  made  by  the  statesmen  and  people  of  Qreat  Britain, 
that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  avoid  such  mistakes 
yourselves. 

Turning  then,  at  present,  from  the  causes  first  mentioned, 
an  opinion  in  the  people  of  England  that  the  Americans 
were  rebellious  and  imgrateful,  and  alluding  to  the  causes 
that  were  less  honourable  in  the  sentiment,  and  that  were 
discreditable  to  us,  and  that  operated  so  &tally  to  the  reduc- 
tion and  exasperation  of  the  American  contest,  the  first  waa^ 
I  think,  a  deplorable  ignorance  or  inattention  to  the  great 
leading  principles  .of  political  economy. 
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The  result  of  this  ignorance  or  inattention  was  an  indispo- 
sition to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  laid  down  from 
time  to  time,  and  explained,  the  proper  manner  in  which 
colonies  might  become  sources  of  revenue  to  the  mother 
country,  not  by  means  of  taxes  and  tax-gatherers,  but  by 
the  interchange  of  their  appropriate  products,  and  by  the: 
exertions  of  the  real  revenue  officers  of  every  country,  the 
merchants,  farmers,  and  manu&,cturers.  This  was  one  of 
what  I  consider  as  the  discreditable  causes  of  the  war  on 
our  part. 

Secondly,  A  very  blind  and  indeed  disgraceful  selfishnesff, 
in  the  mere  matter  of  money  and  payment  of  taxes;  this 
was  another. 

It  was  hence  that  the  coxmtry  gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
Commons,  and  the  landed  interest  of  England,  had  actually 
the  egregious  folly  to  support  ministers  in  their  scheme  of 
coercing  America,  from  an  expectation  that  their  own  bur- 
dens, their  land-tax,  for  instance,  might  be  made  lighter,  or 
at  least  prevented  from  becoming  heavier. 

Thirdly,  An  overweening  national  pride,  not  operating  in 
its  more  honourable  direction  to  beat  off  invaders,  or  repel 
the  approach  of  insult  or  injustice,  but  in  mating  us  despise 
our  enemy,  vilify  the  American  character,  and  suppose  that 
nothing  could  stand  opposed  to  our  own  good  pleasure,  or 
resist  the  valour  of  our  fleets  and  ai'mies. 

Fourthly,  Very  high  principles  of  government;  a  dispo- 
sition to  push  too  far  the  rights  of  authority,  to  insist  too 
sternly  on  the  expediency  of  control;  to  expect  the  duty 
of  submission  to  laws  without  much  inquiry  into  the  exact 
reasonableness  of  their  enactments.  These  high  principles 
of  government  operated  very  fe.tally,  when  the  question  waSy 
whether  Great  Britain  could  not  only  claim,  but  actually 
exercise,  sovereignty  over  the  colonies  of  America :  whether 
the  people  of  America  could  be  constitutionally  taxed  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  a  parliament  in  which  it  could 
have  no  representatives. 
.  Fifthly,  A  certain  vulcfaritv  of  thinking  on  political  sub- 
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jects;  narrow,  and  what  will  commonly  be  found  popular 
notions  in  national  concerns.  In  these  last  few  words  I 
might  perhaps  at  once  comprehend  all  the  causes  I  have 
already  mentioned.  It  was  thus  that  men  like  Mr.  Burke, 
who  drew  their  reasonings  from  philosophic  principles  of  a 
general  nature,  were  not  comprehended  or  were  disregarded, 
^hilc  the  most  commonplace  declaimcr  was  applauded,  and 
decided  the  different  issues  of  the  dispute. 

Such  were,  I  think,  the  causes  (discreditable  to  ns)  which, 
without  entering  into  any  metaphysical  niceties,  may  be  said 
in  a  general  manner  to  have  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
British  empire  in  Amenca,  as  far  as  the  legislators  and 
people  of  England  were  concerned.  I  will  recapitulate  them, 
because  I  mean  to  illustrate  them  in  the  ensuing  lectures,  on 
account  of  what  I  fancy  to  be  their  importance,  and  I  shall 
illustrate  them  not  by  selecting  and  endeavouring  to  discuss 
and  decide  upon  the  different  arguments  and  events  that 
this  contest  produced  (this  you  must  do  yourselves),  but  by 
reading  passages  from  speeches  and  pamphlets,  so  as  to  give 
you,  if  possible,  in  a  very  short  compass,  the  spirit  of  the 
wliole;  but  you  must  have  the  causes  I  have  mentioned  well 
infixed  in  your  memory,  that  you  may  continually  see  the 
application  of  what  I  am  reading,  for  I  cannot  stay  to  point 
it  out.  The  causes  then  that  I  have  mentioned  were  (those 
that  were  discreditable  to  us,  I  mean)  an  ignorance  of  poli- 
tical economy;  a  mere  blind,  disgraceful,  money  selfish- 
ness; an  overweening  national  pride;  high  principles  of  go- 
vernment; and  a  certain  vulgarity  of  thinking  on  political 
subjects. 

Before  T  proceed,  I  must  stop  to  observe  that  it  would 
now  be  very  convenient  to  me  if  I  could  consider  you  as 
already  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  this  American  dispute^ 
but  as  I  know  not  that  I  can  exactly  presume  upon  this^ 
you  will  be  pleased  to  remember  the  following  points,  which 
I  mention  to  render  more  intelligible  the  illustrations  I  am 
going  to  give  of  the  positions  I  have  laid  down. 

JPirst,  then,  Mr.  O.  OtenYiSIl^  ^to^^osfc^  Vi  tax  America  in 
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March,  1764,  and  in  February,  1765,  carried  his  measure  to 
that  effect,  the  famous  Stamp  Act.  A  great  sensation  was 
occasioned  in  America;  but  in  June,  1765,  Mr.  Grenville 
went  out  of  office,  and  the  Rockingham  administration  came 
in.  They  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  early  in  the  year  1766; 
but  they  passed  at  the  same  time  a  declaratory  bill,  to  assert 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

Here  the  dispute  might  to  all  appearance  hare  terminated^ 
but  this  ministry  being  a  Whig  ministry,  was,  as  Charles 
Townsend  observed,  but  a  lutestring  administration,  and 
destined  only  to  last  through  the  spring.  In  July,  1766,  as 
he  had  predicted,  they  were  dismissed.  He  came  himself 
into  office,  and  on  some  account  or  other  revived  the  idea  of 
the  taxation  of  America. 

During  the  illness  and  inefficiency  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
was  the  apparent  head  of  the  administration,  certain  duties 
were  laid  upon  tea,  among  other  articles :  this  happened  in 
the  year  1767.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  others  then  in 
the  cabinet  were  guilty,  not  of  advising  these  measures,  but, 
what  is  the  same  thing  on  very  important  occasions,  were 
guilty  of  not  throwing  up  their  places,  when  their  opinions 
were  overruled.  America  was  again  greatly  agitated.  In 
1770,  Lord  North  brought  in  his  bill  to  repeal  these  duties; 
but  he  retained  the  duty  on  tea,  that  he  might  thus  practi- 
cally assert  the  right  which  Great  Britain  unfortunately  con- 
tinued to  claim,  the  right  of  taxing  America. 

Disturbances  followed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts — 
violent  disturbances ;  and  General  Gage,  with  a  strong  mili- 
tary  force,  was  stationed  at  Boston,  where  the  resistance  had 
been  the  most  outrageous :  at  length  Boston  was  shut  up  as 
a  port.  This  happened  in  1774.  The  Americans  hovered 
round  General  Gage;  the  note  of  preparation  of  war,  as  he 
thought,  sounded  in  his  ears.  He  sent  a  detachment  into 
the  interior,  to  seize  or  destroy  some  military  stores,  and  the 
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first  blood  was  shed  in  the  affiur  at  Lexington,  in  April, 
1775. 

In  June,  1775,  the  American  intrenchment  on  Bonker^s 
or  Breed's  Hill  was  forced,  but  not  till  half  the  detachment 
sent  on  the  service  lay  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field. 
Boston  was  afterwards  evacuated  In  1776,  General  Howe 
took  possession  of  New  York;  and  at  one  interval  the  Ame* 
rioan  General  Washington  seemed  scarcely  able  to  maintain 
before  him  the  appearance  of  a  r^ular  army.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1777,  Qeneral  Bui^yne  and  a  royal  army  were 
totally  captured,  and  this  event  induced  the  Ftenoh  to  join 
the  Americans  early  in  1778.  Another  royal  army  undsr 
Lord  Comwallis  was  in  consequence  captured  also,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1781.  All  idea  of  conquering  America  was  then  in  fiict 
abandoned,  the  ministry  was  at  length  changed,  the  peace 
was  made,  and  the  American  states  were  acknowledged  inde- 
pendent in  1783. 

On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  you  will  obaenre  that  the 
first  meeting  of  congress  was  in  September,  1774.  They 
issued  declaxations;  drew  up  addresses  to  the  king,  the  peopla 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  people  of  Canada;  then  adjourned, 
and  again  met  in  May,  1775.  In  July,  1776,  they  dedarod 
themselves  independent. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  fiicts  of  this  memoiabk 
contest. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  exemplify  what  I  have  been  laying 
down.     I  turn  first  to  the  debates  of  parliament. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  first  mention  of  the 
Americans  which  occurs  after  the  accession  of  his  Majesty 
appears  in  a  message  from  the  king,  recommending  a  proper 
compensation  to  be  made  to  them,  for  their  expense  duiiog 
the  great  war  of  1756;  expenses  which  must  tiherefore  have 
been  thought  more  than  proportionate  to  their  natural 
ability;  a  message  highly  creditable  both  to  the  parent  state 
and  to  the  colonies.   A  few  pages  intervene,  and  then  appear 
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among  the  ways  and  means  of  the  session,  the  unfortunate 
resolutions  of  Mr.  G.  Grenyille,  in  March,  1764,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  civil  war.  In  a  few  words 
was  contained  the  ^sital  resolve  that  tore,  asunder  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain. 

"That  towards  further  defraying  the  said  expenses,  it 
may  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  on  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations."  Memorable  words!  This  was  in 
1764;  and  in  a  year  after,  in  the  spring  of  1765,  this  resolu- 
tion  was  formed  into  a  law,  which  was  called  the  Stamp  Act 
In  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  in  1765,. 
almost  the  first  words  that  occur  are  these,  "That  matters  of 
importance  have  lately  occurred  in  some  of  his  colonies  in 
America."  Matters  of  importance,  no  doubt !  America  had 
resisted. 

Mr.  Grenville,  the  original  mover  of  the  taxation  of  Ame- 
rica, was  now  no  longer  in  power;  but  his  speech  in  defence 
of  the  measure,  and  of  his  system,  still  remains;  so  does  that 
of  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  in  opposition  to  both.  I  shall  quote 
largely  from  these  two;  for  they  contain  all  the  important 
arguments,  and  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  certainly  of  the  reasonings  that  were  then  urged  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other.  The  success  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
reasonings  illustrates,  as  I  ponceive,  the  positions  I  have  laid 
down.  It  had  been  contended  (you  will  observe),  that  taxes 
might  be  laid  externally  by  Great  Britain  to  regulate  trade — 
duties,  for  instance,  on  imports  and  exports;  but  not  inter- 
nally, to  raise  revenue. 

"I  cannot  imderstand,"  said  Mr.  Grenville,  "the  difierence 
between  external  and  internal  taxes :  this  kingdom  has  the 
sovereign,  the  supreme  legislative  power  over  America;  this 
is  granted;  it  cannot  be  denied:  taxation  is  a  part  of  that 
sovereign  power,  is  one  branch  of  the  legislative;  it  is,  and 
it  has  been,  exercised  over  those  who  are  not,  and  who  never 
were  represented:  the  Indian  company;  the  merchants  of 
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London ;  the  propnctors  of  Btock,  and  men  of  great  mano- 
fiictui'ing  towns;  the  palathiate  of  Chester;  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  before  they  ever  sent  any  representatiYes  to  pazlur 
xnent Great  Britain  protects  America;  Ame- 
rica is  bound  to  yield  obedience;  if  not»  tell  me  when  the 

Americans  were  emancipated The  nation 

has  run  itself  into  au  immense  debt  to  give  them  proteetion; 
and  now,  when  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  public  ex- 
pense, an  expense  arising  from  thcmselyeSy  they  renounoe  your 
authority,  insult  your  officers,  and  almost  break  out  into 

open  rebellion The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonieB 

owes  its  birth  to  the  factions  in  this  house.  €Sentlemea  are 
careless  of  the  consequences  of  what  they  say,  provided  it 

answers  the  purposes  of  opposition I  have  been 

abused  as  an  enemy  to  the  trade  of  America;  I  discount 
no  trade  but  what  was  illicit,  and  what  was  prohibited  by  act 
of  parliament." 

The  great  orator  of  England  rose  in  reply.  ^  I  have  been 
charged,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "with  giving  birth  to  sediticm  in  Ame- 
rica; sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech  in  this  houae 
imputed  as  a  crime;  but  it  is  a  liberty  I  mean  to  exerdsBi 
it  is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentleman  who  oalumniates  it 
might  have  profited;  he  ought  to  have  profited;  he  ought 
to  have  desisted  from  his  project 

"'America,'  he  says,  'is  almost  in  open  rebellion;' I 
rejoice  that  America  has  resisted;  three  millions  of  people  fio 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  consent 
to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves 
of  all  the  rest  Why  did  the  gentleman  confine  himself  to 
Chester  and  Durham?  He  might  have  taken  a  higher  ex- 
ample in  Wales;  Wales,  that  was  never  taxed  by  parliament 
till  it  was  incorporated.  The  India  company,  merohanta^ 
stockholders,  manufecturers,  these  are  represented  in  other 
capacities,  as  owners  of  land,  or  freemen  of  boroughs.  It  is  ft 
misfortune  that  more  are  not  actually  represented;  but  th^ 
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have  connections  with  thoee  that  electa  they  haye  influence 
over  them,  they  are  all  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  they  are 
virtually  represented, 

^'  The  gentleman  boasts  of  his  boonties  to  America.  Are 
not  those  bounties  intended  finally  lor  the  benefit  of  this 
kingdom) 

"  If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  the  di£ference  be- 
tween internal  and  external  taxes,  I  cannot  help  it;  but  there 
is  a  plain  distinction  between  the  taxes  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation 
of  trade^  though  some  revenue  might  incidentally  arise  fix)m 
the  latter. 

^'The  gentleman  asks,  When  were  the  colonies  emanci- 
pated) I  desire  to  know  when  they  were  made  slaves?  The 
profit  to  Great  Britain  firom  the  trade  of*  her  colonies, 
through  all  its  branches,  is  two  millions  a  year.  This  is  the 
price  that  America  pays  you  for  your  protection;  and  shall  a 
miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast  that  he  can  fetch  a 
peppercorn  into  the  exchequer  to  the  loss  of  millions  to  the 
nation  f 

"  The  whole  commercial  system  of  America  may  be  altered 
to  advantage.  You  have  but  two  nations  to  trade  with  in 
America;  would  you  had  twenty  I  Let  not  an  English  mi- 
nister become  a  custom-house  officer  for  Spain,  or  any  fo- 
reign power. 

<'In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this 
country  can  crush  America  to  atoms;  I  know  the  valour  of 
your  troops,  the  skill  of  your  officers;  but  on  this  ground, 
on  the  Stamp  Act,  where  so  many  here  wiU  think  it  a  crying 
injustice,  I  am  one  who  will  lift  my  hand  against  it;  in  such  a 
cause  your  success  will  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell, 
would  fall  like  a  strong  man;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars 
of  the  8tat«,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  along  with  her. 

'^  The  Americans  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with  prudence 
and  temper.  They  have  been  wronged;  they  have  been  driven 
to  madness  by  injustice.    Will  you  punish  them  for  the  mad- 
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ncss  which  you  have  occasionedf    Bafher  let  pradenoe  and 

temper  come  from  this  side : 

*  Be  to  their  fiuilU  a  litde  Utnd, 
Be  to  their  Tirtnet  Toy  kiiid.* 

"My  opinion  is,  that  the  Stamp  Act  be  zepealed, abso- 
lutely, totally,  and  immediately;  that  the  reason  be  asa^ed, 
because  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  Let  the 
sovereign  authority  of  this  countiy  be  asserted;  ire  may 
bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufkotnres^  and  exercise 
every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking  tbeir  money 
out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent.** 

Such  is  a  slight  outline  of  what  the  greatest  of  our  oraton 
is  understood  to  have  delivered  on  this  critical  occasion 
Now  the  sentiments  tliat  were  popular,  and  the  opiniooi 
that  were  thought  wise,  were  not  those  of  Mr.  Pitt^  bnt  of 
Mr.  Grcnville ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  tbou^ 
it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  small  visira,  and 
mercenary,  unworthy,  and  unconstitutional  feelings  of  the 
English  people  and  their  statesmen  at  this  i>articular  time; 
holding  them  up  as  a  warning  to  ourselves,  from  a  tsJ 
strong  suspicion  which,  I  must  confess,  I  entertain,  that  on  any 
similar  occasion  our  own  views  and  feelings  would  be  equally 
wanting  in  true  philosophy,  and  in  proper  oympathy  with 
the  genuine  doctrines  even  of  our  own  constituticiaal  Uberty. 

The  positions  I  have  laid  down  are  still  furthcfr  illustEate^ 
because  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ministers  and  people  of 
England  had  sufficient  information  and  sufficient  waraiog 
from  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  members  of  both  honse^ 
and  from  other  sources.  [ 

"  When  the  resolution,"  says  Mr.  Pitt,  so  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1765,  "was  taken  in  this  house  to  tax  America,  I  waaiD 
in  bed;  if  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  carried  in  my 
bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  conae' 
quences,  I  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to  ha^ 
laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to  have  borne  xnjr  testimoBl 
against  it." 
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This  was  said  by  Xord  Chatham,  I  must  repeat,  so  early  as 
December,  1765,  not  1775,  when  the  troubles  had  broken 
out ;  and  so  early  as  February,  1766,  ten  years  h^ort  the 
declaration  of  independence,  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  he  declared  (I  quote  from  his 
answers),  "  that  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  allowed  to 
be  valid  in  all  laws,  except  such  as  should  lay  mtemal  taxes ; 
that  it  was  never  disputed  in  laying  duties  to  regulate  com- 
merce ;  that  the  Americans  would  never  submit  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  or  to  any  other  tax  on  the  same  principle;  that  North 
America  would  contribute  to  the  support  of  Great  Britain 
if  engaged  in  a  war  in  Europe." 

The  whole  of  this  examination  is  worth  reading.  The 
doctor  seems  to  have  judged  accurately,  and  to  have  given 
the  house  very  seasonable  advice  on  all  the  critical  points 
which  could  then  have  divided  the  opinions  of  his  hearers; 
but  the  advice  was  vain,  and  this,  I  conceive,  from  the  causes 
which  I  have  enumerated. 

In  1766,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  the  Whig  administration;  and  the  dis- 
pute in  truth  put  an  end  to;  they  were  therefore  dismissed; 
and  when  the  idea  of  taxing  America  was  revived  by  Charles 
Townshend,  so  early  as  May,  1767,  Governor  Pownall  de- 
clared, "that  it  was  a  fact  which  the  house  ought  to  be 
apprised  of  in  all  its  extent,  that  the  people  of  America 
universally,  imitedly,  and  imalterably,  were  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  any  internal  taxation  upon  them,  by  any  legisla- 
ture in  which  they  have  not  a  share  by  representatives  of 
their  own  election. 

"Does  the  ministry,"  said  he,  *'mean  to  impose  taxes  on 
the  colonies,  and  force  into  execution  the  collection  of  them? 
The  whole  system  of  the  state  government  and  interwoven 
interest  of  the  colonies  is  gone  too  far  for  that  to  be  'prao- 
ticahle.  We  must  re-establish  our  system  on  its  old  basis." 
Governor  Pownall,  it  must  be  observed,  had  been  a  governor 
in  America,  and  always  spoke  from  personal  knowledge. 
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"I  prophesied,"  said  Colonel  Barr6,  "on  passing  tlie 
Stamp  Act,  in  170/5,  wlmt  would  happen  thereon,  and  I  now, 
in  March,  1769,  I  now  fear  I  can  prophesy  further  troubles; 
that  if  the  whole  people  are  made  desperate,  finding  no 
remedy  from  piu*liament,  the  whole  continent  will  be  in  arms 
immediately,  and  perhaps  tliese  provinces  lost  to  England 
for  ever."  This  was  in  March,  1769,  and  certainly  a  veiy 
remarkable  prediction. 

"In  February,  1769,  the  Americans,"  said  Governor  Pow- 
nall,  "  do  universally,  unitedly,  and  unalterably  declare,  as  I 
have  before  told  the  house,  that  they  ought  not  to  submit  to 
taxation  without  representatives.  The  slightest  circumstance,** 
he  continued,  "  will  now  (February,  1769),  in  a  moment,  throw 
everything  into  confusion  and  bloodshed;  and  if  some  mode 
of  policy  does  not  interpose  to  remove  this  exertion  of  mi- 
litary power,  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  North 
America  is  broken  for  ever;  imless,  what  is  worse,  both  are 
united  in  a  common  ruin.  No  military  force  can  assess  or 
collect;  it  may  raise  a  contribution  by  military  contribution; 
but  this  is  not  government,  it  is  war."  And  again :  "  If  you 
attempt  to  force  taxes  against  the  spirit  of  the  people  there, 
you  will  find,  when  it  is  perhaps  too  late,  that  they  are  of  a 
spirit  which  will  resist  all  force,  which  will  grow  stronger  by 
being  forced,  will  prove  superior  to  all  force,  and  which  ever 
has  been  unconquerable.  That  spirit  which  led  their  ances- 
tors to  break  off  from  everything  which  is  near  and  dear  to 
the  human  heart,  has  but  a  slight  and  trifling  sacrifice  to 
make  at  this  time ;  they  have  not  to  quit  their  hatiTe  country, 
but  to  defend  it ;  not  to  forsake  their  friends  and  relations 
but  to  unite  with  and  stand  by  them  in  one  common  imion. 
They  will  abominate,  as  sincerely  as  they  now  love  yoiu  In 
one  word,  if  this  spirit  of  fanaticism  should  once  arise  upon 
the  idea  of  persecution,  these  people,  whom  Great  Britam 
hath  to  this  hour  drawn  as  it  were  with  a  thread,  and  whom 
it  has  governed  with  a  little  paper  and  packthread,  you  will 
not  for  the  future  be  able  to  govern  with  a  rod  of  iron  •  and 
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any  benefit  which  this  country  has  derived  from  that  country 
will  be  stopped  at  every  source.  If  it  be  not  the  humour  of 
the  house  to  believe  this  at  present,  I  only  beg  they  will  re- 
member that  it  has  been  said,  and  that  they  are  forewarned 
of  it." 

The  house  was  impatient,  it  seems,  (what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  folly  of  such  impatience?)  while  this  member  of  their 
body,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
prophet,  proceeded  to  warn  them  of  their  mistakes,  and 
represent  to  them  the  conduct  which  they  were  bound  in 
justice  and  in  policy  to  pursue.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  con- 
cluded with  these  memorable  words ;  "  Eesume  the  spirit  of 
your  own  policy;  do  nothing  which  may  bring  into  discussion 
questions  of  right;  go  into  no  innovations  of  practice,  and 
suffer  no  encroachments  on  government;  extend  not  the 
power  which  you  have  of  imposing  taxes  to  the  laying  in- 
ternal taxes  on  the  colonies ;  continue  to  exercise  the  power 
which  you  have  already  exercised,  of  laying  subsidies,  im- 
posts, and  duties,  but  exercise  this  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
with  prudence  and  moderation,  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of 
commercial  wisdom ;  exert  the  spirit  of  policy,  that  you  may 
not  ruin  yourselves  and  the  colonies  by  exerting  force." 

Mr.  Pitt  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  denied  the  right  of 
the  mother  country  to  tax  America. 

"There  is  no  medium,"  said  G.  Grenville  (this  was  in 
March,  1769),  "  we  must  resolve  to  exert* strictly  our  revenue 
laws,  or  give  up  our  right."  "  There  is  a  medium,"  said  Mr. 
Burke;  "  we  have  a  right  to  tax  them,  but  the  expediency  of 
putting  the  right  into  execution  should  be  very  evident  before 
anything  of  that  sort  be  passed." 

In  May,  1769,  Governor  Pownall  most  wisely  moved  to 
repeal  the  revenue  acts  in  North  America.  He  insisted  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  old  system,  the  folly  of  the  experiment  of 
the  new  one,  that  of  internal  taxation.  "  And  now,"  said  he, 
"matters  are  brought  to  a  crisis,  at  which  they  never  will  be 
again.    If  this  session  elapses,  with  parliament  doing  nothing, 

VOL.  II.  c  G 
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Vmcricaii  ufiiiirs  'will   jicrliaps  bo  impracticable  for  erer." 
Thi»  was  in  Mav,  17G*J. 

''You  can  never  govern  an  unwilling  people;  they  will 
obstruct  and  pervert  every  cfibrt  of  your  policy  ;  their  obedi- 
ence is  now  at  this  crisis,  at  the  very  lowest  point  that  it  will 
ever  be.  On  the  other  hand,  your  power  ia  now  at  its  heigiit 
If  you  endeavour  to  push  them  down  but  a  hair's  breadth, 
lower,  like  a  spring  they  will  fly  all  to  pieces,  and  they  will 
never  bo  brought  to  the  same  point  again."* 

He  argued  in  vain — for,  tliough  the  house  seemed  affected 
by  his  rcai^nings,  the  ministers  talked  of  the  late  time  of  the 
session,  and  the  governor's  motion  was  put  of^ 

In  177U,  Lord  Xortli  moved  the  repeal  of  several  offensiTe 
duties;  but  retained  the  tea  tax,  to  evidence  the  right. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Governor  Pownall  and  others  renuHi- 
strated  that  this  would  leave  the  merchants  of  America  still 
in  a  state  of  hostility  with  us,  resorting  to  their  non>impoit&r 
tion  associations ;  that  the  rigid  of  taxation,  not  the  qnantitj 
of  the  tax,  was  the  point  of  interest  to  them.  "  The  me^ 
chants,"  he  said,  "  in  America  and  England  are  the  links  of 
the  chain  that  binds  both  counti'ies  together.  Whatever  ve 
may  think  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  our  sovereign  govem- 
ment,  commerce  and  intercommunion  of  our  mutual  wants 
and  supplies  is  the  rcA  power  and  spirit  of  attraction  which 
keeps  us  united.  The  operation  of  this  has  been  and  is  at 
present  suspended.  The  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the  act  will 
alone  take  off  the  suspension,  and  cement  again  our  union  by 
the  best  and  surest  principle;  will  lead  once  more  again  to 
that  happy  spirit  of  government,  under  which  the  people 
knew  no  bounds  to  their  confidence,  and  under  which  govern- 
ment led  the  people  almost  by  enchantment." 

But  in  whatever  point  of  view^  tliis  subject  could  be  placed, 
and  on  every  dilfcrent  occasion,  the  effect  was  the  same.  It 
was  determined  to  insist  on  the  taxation  of  America. 

In  April,  1774,  "I  know,"  said  Colonel  Barr6,  « the  vast 
superiority  of  youi-  disciplined  troops  over  the  provindalfl' 
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bnt  beware  how  you  supply  the  place  of  discipline  by  despe- 
ration. Ask  their  aid  in  a  constituti(mal  manner^  and  they 
will  give  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability :  they  never  yet 
refused  it,  when  properly  required.  What  madness  is  it  tiafc 
prompts  you  to  attempt  by  force  what  you  may  more  cer- 
tainly procure  by  requisition?  They  may  be  flattered  into 
anything;  but  are  too  much  like  yourselves  to  be  driven. 
Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own  likeness ;  respect  their 
sturdy  English  virtue ;  retract  your  odious  exertions  of  au- 
thority. The  first  step  towards  making  them  contribute  to 
your  wants  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  government.*' 

Mr.  Fox,  then  a  young  man,  observed,  "that  if  the  tax  was 
persisted  in,  the  country  would  be  forced  into  open  rebellion." 
Lord  North,  on  the  contrary,  "that  we  had  only  to  be  firm 
and  resolved,  and  obedience  would  be  the  result"  The  tea 
duty  was  therefore  insisted  upon  by  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  to  forty-nine.  It  was  insisted  upon  for  the  purposes  of 
sovereignty  and  revenue — and  both  sovereignty  and  revenue 
were  from  that  moment  gone  for  ever. 

Injustice  produces  resistance,  and  one  coercive  measure  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  another;  the  usual  progress  of  harsh 
government.  The  province  of  Massachusetts  had  resisted, 
and  therefore,  in  the  April  of  1774,  Lord  North  brought  in 
his  bill  for  taking  away  the  charter,  and  introducing  a  less 
popular  form  of  government.  "The  Americans,"  said  he, 
"  have  plundered  your  merchants,  burnt  your  ships,  denied 
all  obedience  to  your  laws  and  authority ;  yet  so  clement  and 
long-forbearing  has  our  conduct  been,  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  now  to  take  a  different  course."  But  on  the  contrary, 
said  Governor  Pownall  in  reply  (observe  how  prophetic  was 
his  reply),  "  I  told  this  house,  it  is  now  four  years  past,  that 
the  people  of  America  would  resist  the  tax  which  lay  then 
upon  them ;  that  they  would  not  oppose  power  to  your 
power,  but  that  they  would  become  impracticable ;  have  they 
not  been  so  fi-om  that  time  to  this  very  hour?  I  tell  you 
now,  that  they  will  resist  the  measures  now  pursued  in  a 

CO  2 
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moro  vigorous  way.  The  committees  of  correspondence  are 
in  coiLstaut  connection ;  they  will  next  hold  conferences,  and 
to  what  these  committees,  thus  met  in  congress,  will  grow 
up,  I  will  not  Siiy.  Should  matters  ever  come  to  arms,  you 
will  hear  of  other  officera  than  those  appointed  by  your  go- 
vernors. It  will  then  be,  as  in  the  civil  wars  in  this  coun- 
try, of  little  consequence  to  dispute  who  were  the  aggressors. 
Tliat  will  bo  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  of  more  consequence 
at  this  moment  so  to  act^  to  take  such  measures,  that  no 
such  misfortunes  may  come  in  the  event.** 

"  My  lords,"  s;ud  Lord  Chatham,  in  1774,  "this  country  is 
little  obliged  to  the  framcra  and  supporters  of  the  tea  tax. 
The  Americans  had  almost  forgot  in  their  excess  of  gratitude 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stump  Act,  any  interest  but  that  of  the 
mother  country.  This  temper  would  have  continued,  if  not 
interrupted  by  your  fruitless  endeavours  to  tax  them  with- 
out their  consent.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  would  advise  the 
noble  lords  in  office  to  adopt  a  more  gentle  method  of  go- 
verning America;  proceedings  like  these  will  never  meet 
with  the  wished-tor  success.  Instead  of  these  pass  an  am- 
nesty on  all  their  youthful  errors,  clasp  them  once  more  to 
your  fond  and  affectionate  arms,  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
you  will  find  them  children  worthy  of  their  sire.  If  other- 
wise, I  will  be  among  the  foremost  to  move  for  such  mea- 
sures as  will  make  them  feol  what  it  is  to  provoke  a  fond 
and  forgiving  parent — a  parent,  my  lords,  whose  welfare  has  | 
ever  been  my  greatest  and  most  pleasing  consideration.  The  j 
period  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  want  the  assistance  of  ' 
her  most  distant  friends;  but  my  prayers  shall  ever  be  for 
her  w^elfare.  Length  of  days  be  in  her  right  hand,  and  in 
her  left  riches  and  honour  !  May  her  ways  be  ways  of  plea-  ( 
santness,  and  all  her  paths  be  peace  !" 

But  neither  could  ministers  listen  in  one  house  to  the  ex- 
cellent sense  and  local  information  of  Governor  Pownall  nor 
bo  moved  in  the  other  by  these  affecting  appeals  of  Lord 
Chatham — by  these  effusions  of  a  generous  and  magnanimous 
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spirit,  the  true  and  only  source  of  all  eloquence,  commanding 
as  his. 

I  had  made  many  other  extracts  to  the  same  purpart  as 
those  now  given,  but  I  omit  them,  for  my  lecture  is  fdready 
too  long. 

You  will  look  at  the  examination  of  Mr.  Penn,  at  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  others,  and  at  the 
speech  of  Serjeant  Adair,  in  October,  1775.  I  can  only  now 
refer  you  to  them ;  the  notices  I  have  already  taken  of  the 
debates  in  the  houses  are  sufliciently  strong  and  numerous 
to  indicate  how  wise  and  prophetic  was  the  general  strain  of 
those  who  resisted  the  measure  of  coercion  and  taxation,  so 
long  and  so  unhappily  persevered  in  from  the  unfortunate 
dismission  of  the  Rockingham  administration. 

And  why  these  prophecies  were  uttered  in  vain,  and  why 
this  system  was  either  originally  adopted,  or  afterwards  pur- 
sued, with  the  general  countenance  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  can  only,  I  think,  be  thoroughly  explained,  first  by 
a  reference  to  the  sentiment  which  I  first  alluded  to,  an  opi- 
nion that  our  cause  was  just,  that  the  Americans  were  rebel- 
lious and  ungrateful;  and,  secondly,  very  discreditably  (to 
us),  by  a  reference  to  such  causes  as  I  have  enumerated,  ig- 
norance of  political  economy,  blind  selfishness,  national  pride, 
high  principles  of  government,  and  on  the  whole  a  certain 
vulgarity  of  thinking  on  political  subjects,  which,  if  I  could 
prepare  your  minds  hereafter  to  avoid,  I  confess  I  should 
consider  as  one  of  the  greatest  objects  which  these  lectures 
could  accomplish. 
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In  tho  lecture  of  yesterday,  I  endeayomed  to  state  to  joo, 
in  tho  first  place,  the  interest  that  beloDgs  to  the  subject  of 
the  American  War.  I  next  reminded  you  of  the  genenl 
principles  that  belong  to  the  subject  of  nations  conneoted 
with  each  other ;  a  parent  state  and  coloniea  for  instance; 
such  general  principles  as  I  had  Bubmitted  to  your  oon- 
sideration  when  I  treated  of  the  Union  with  Sootland.  I 
then  enumerated  to  you  the  original  works  which  I  tbooght 
you  might  consult;  then  those  whioh  you  might  read;  ^bsa 
those,  lastly,  which  must  be  read,  which  are  entirely  indis- 
pensable. 

I  then  proceeded  to  state  to  you  what  had  been  the  caofleB 
that,  as  far  as  the  ministers  and  people  of  England  were  cob- 
cemod,  had  led  to  this  important  contest 

The  first  of  these  causes  I  stated  to  be  one  not  in  its  sen- 
timent discreditable  to  us,  a  general  notion  in  the  "RngliA 
nation  that  their  cause  was  just;  that  the  sovereignty  was  in 
the  parent  state ;  that  in  this  right  was  included  the  right  of 
taxation;  and  that  as  we  had  protected  the  Amerioana  firom 
France,  they  were  ungrateful  as  well  as  rebellious.  But  I 
then  proceeded  to  state  that  this  sentiment  would  never  have 
produced  the  American  War,  if  not  excited  and  exaa|>erated 
by  other  considerations. 

These  other  remaining  causes  of  the  American  War  I  con- 
sidered as  very  discreditable  to  us;  and  I  first  stated  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  illustrate  them  by  quotations  from  the 
different  speeches  of  remarkable  men  at  the  time  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  two  houses. 
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To-day  I  mean  to  iUustrata  them  by  a  reference  to  a  few 
of  the  best  pamphlets  that  appeared.  But  you  will  obeerre, 
that  to-day^  as  yesterday,  I  cannot  stay  to  weigh  and  contrast 
the  relative  merit  and  value  of  each  argitment^  nor  can  I 
stay  to  point  out  the  application  of  what  I  am  reading  to 
the  causes  whose  operation  I  am  anxious  to  Hhistrate.  This 
you  must  do  yourselves.  I  think  it  therefore  best  on  many 
accounts,  more  particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  might  be  absent  yesterday,  and  at  the  hazard  of  appear- 
ing tedious  to  many  of  those  who  were  present,  once  more 
to  state  what  those  causes  were.  Those  causes,  I  must  repeat 
it  again  and  again,  were  highly  discreditable  to  the  ministers 
and  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  compelled  to  believe,  that  if  similar  questions  were 
to  come  before  us  to-morrow,  we  should  be  not  much  better 
or  wiser  than  those  who  went  before  us.  Now  when  we  read 
history,  we  do  nothing  unless  we  convert  it  to  some  purposes 
of  moral  discipline.  It  seems  eternally  forgotten,  that  men, 
in  their  collective  capacity  as  nations,  may  be,  and  often  are, 
guilty  of  the  same  follies,  fisiults,  and  crimes,  that  they  can 
commit  as  individuals  in  the  common  relations  of  social  ]ife^ 
that  they  may  be  just  as  ill-humoured,  or  resentful,  or  unrea- 
sonable, or  ferocious,  or  wicked;  that  their  good  or  bad  pas- 
sions enter  with  them  into  cabinets,  and  senates,  and  public 
meetings,  just  as  they  do  into  drawing-rooms,  or  studies,  or 
their  fiimily  dining-rooms.  He  is  not  likely  to  speak  a  lan- 
guage very  agreeable,  who  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other 
assumes  the  office  of  a  censor;  but  it  is  the  proper  office  not 
unfrequently  of  a  lecturer  on  history,  for  it  is  the  great  office 
of  history  itself;  and  therefore  I  shall  now  once  more  state 
(that  you  may  in  this  and  the  succeeding  lectures  see  the 
application  of  what  I  read)  the  causes  which  I  yesterday 
mentioned  as  operating  so  fatally  and  so  disgracefully  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  on  this  memorable  occasion;  stated 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  they  were  these : — 
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The  first  caufle  was  an  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the 
great  leading  principles  of  political  economy. 

Secondly,  high  overweening  national  pride. 

Tliirdly,  a  mean  and  unworthy  money  selfishneea. 

Fourthly,  high  principles  of  government 

Fifthly,  a  certain  vulgarity  of  thinking  on  political  sub- 
jects. 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  these  causes 
by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  pamphlets  that  appeared  during 
this  unhappy  contest. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  political  writers  of  the  time 
was  Tucker,  the  Dean  of  Gloucester.  He  comes  not  entirely 
within  the  description  I  have  given  of  the  majority  of  the 
statesmen  and  peojjle  of  England,  for  he  was  for  superior  to 
most  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  science  of  political  economy. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  system  of  fi-ee  trade,  and 
boldly  advised  that  the  Americans  should  be  left  to  tbem.- 
selves,  saying  very  wisely  (very  foolishly  as  it  was  then 
thought),  that  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  their  commerce^ 
whether  they  were  our  colonies  or  not;  for  our  skill,  our  in- 
dustry, and  our  capital,  he  insisted,  would  always  give  us  a 
preference  in  eveiy  market,  and  that  these  were  the  secrets 
of  our  commercial  prosperity,  not  the  bounties  and  drawbacks 
of  the  Custom  House  or  the  monopolies  of  colonisation  ;  that 
the  Americans  would  be  our  customers,  whether  independent 
or  not 

Here,  however,  the  superior  and  the  memorable  wisdom  of 
Tucker  seems  to  me  to  have  ceased.  By  one  of  those  strange 
inconsistencies  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  the 
same  man,  who  was  penetrating  and  liberal  where  the  riches 
of  a  community  were  concerned,  was  narrow  and  harsh,  with- 
out elevation  and  without  refinement,  where  the  still  dearer 
riches  of  a  community,  the  free  principles  of  its  government^ 
were  brought  into  question.  He  would  have  set  free  the 
American  states  on  the  genuine  principles  of  the  free  Bystem 
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of  trade,  which  he  had  adopted;  but  on  the  genuine  princi- 
ples of  arbitrary  rule^  which  he  had  aho  adopted^  he  would 
have  bound  their  leaders  in  ohaincf,  and  their  patriots  in  links 
of  iron.  Of  his  tracts^  which  are  all  worth  readuig^  the  fourth 
was  meant  to  show  the  wisdom  of  parting  with  the  colonies 
entirely,  and  then  making  leagues  of  friendship  with  them  as 
with  so  many  independent  states;  a  bold  idea  to  be  conceived 
so  early  as  1766,  and  very  happily  contrasted,  for  the  credit 
of  the  dean,  with  the  paltry  notions  on  goTemment  with 
which  his  works  abound. 

Of  the  third  tract,  which  is  full  of  the  notions  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  censure,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a 
specimen,  as  more  immediately  to  our  present  purpose,  and 
as  descriptive,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  reasonings  of  most  of 
the  people  of  England  at  that  time. 

"What  is  it  you  mean,"  said  the  dean,  addressing  a  sup- 
posed nephew  in  America,  "  by  repeating  to  me  so  often  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  ?  According  to  this  spirit,  you  say 
that  an  American  ought  not  to  be  taxed  without  his  own 
consent  given  either  by  himself  or  by  representative  in  par- 
liament chosen  by  himsel£  Why  ought  he  not?  Does  the 
constitution  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  ought  not,  or 
doth  it  say  that  every  man  either  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  or 
was  intended  to  have,  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament? 
No,  by  no  means;  the  constitution  says  no  such  thing.  But 
the  spirit  of  it  doth.  But  observe.  Magna  Charta  is  the  basis 
of  the  English  constitution.  But  by  the  spirit  of  Magna 
Charta  all  taxes  laid  on  by  parliament  are  constitutional  and 
legal  taxes.  Now  the  late  tax  on  stamps  was  laid  by  parlia- 
ment, and  therefore,  &c.  is  a  constitutional  and  legal  tax. 

"  Let  us,  from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  come  to  the 
constitution  itself.  The  first  emigrants  who  settled  in  Ame- 
rica were  certainly  English  subjects,  subject  to  the  laws  and 
jurisdiction  of  parliament,  and  consequently  to  parliamentary 
taxes,  before  their  emigration ;  and,  therefore,  subject  after- 
wards  unless  some  legal  constitutional  exemption  can  be 
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produfed.  If  you  have  it,  why  do  you  not  produce  it?  The 
king,  you  say,  granted  cliarters.  Could  he  legally  grant  such 
a  charter  1  Did  he  eyer  attempt  to  do  it?  What  haye  you 
next  to  offer?  Oh!  the  unreasonableness,  the  injoBtice,  and 
the  cruelty  of  taxing  a  free  people,  without  permitting  them 
to  have  representatives  of  their  own  to  answer  for  them,  and 
to  maintain  their  fundamental  rights  and  priyileges. 

"  Strange,  that  though  the  British  parliament  has  been  from 
the  beginning  thus  unjust  and  cruel  towards  you,  by  levying 
taxes  outwards  and  inwards — strange  you  did  not  discover 
these  bad  things  before !  What  a  pity  that  you  have  been 
slaves  for  so  many  generations,  and  not  know  that  you  have 
been  slaves  until  now ! 

"  But  what  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  are  refused 
youl  You  cannot  have  the  face  to  assert  that,  on  an  election 
day,  any  difference  was  put  between  the  vote  of  a  man  bom  j 
in  America,  and  one  born  here  in  England.  But  the  cause  of 
the  complaint  is  this,  that  you  live  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
be  present  at  our  elections.  And  if  you  yourselves  choose  to 
make  it  inconvenient  for  you  to  come  and  vote  by  retiring 
into  distant  countries,  what  is  that  to  us? 

"  But  suppose  the  colonies  are  unrepresented  in  the  British 
parliament;  so  are  six  millions  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  Yet  we  raise  no  commotions,  but  submit  to 
be  taxed  without  being  represented,  and  taxed  too,  let  me 
tell  you,  for  your  sakes.  Suppose,  however,  an  augmentation 
to  take  place;  our  two  millions  represented  have  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  members,  and  therefore  our  six  millions 
unrepresented  must  have  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four, and  your  two  millions,  five  hundred  and  fifjy- 
eight  also ;  in  all,  two  thousand  seven  himdred  and  ninety ; 
a  goodly  number  truly.  Oh,  the  decency  and  order  of  such 
an  assembly  I 

"But  the  complaint  itself  of  being  unrepresented  is  en- 
tii-ely  false  and  groundless.  We  are  all  represented.  Every 
member  of  parliament  represents  you  and  me  in  our  public 
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interests,  in  all  esRential  points,  just  as  much  as  if  we  had 
voted  for  him.  But  you  will  say,  he  will  regard  that  most 
which  will  best  promote  his  own  interest.  It  may  be  so. 
What  system  can  there  be  devised  but  may  be  attended 
with  inconveniences  and  imperfections  in  some  respect  or 
other? 

''  But  the  inexpediency,  you  say,  and  excessiveness  of  sadi 
a  tax.  Excessiveness  depends  upon  the  relative  poverty  of 
those  who  are  to  pay  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  we  raise 
about  eight  millions  of  money  on  eight  millions  of  persons, 
we  expect  you  to  contribute  one  hundred  thoossmd  on  two 
millions;  that  is,  we  pay  twenty  shiUings  a  head,  and  you 
one  shilling  I     Blush,  blush  for  diame,"  &o. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  what  is  the  cause  of  such  an 
amazing  outcry  1  Not  the  Stamp  Act;  this  is  a  sham  and  a 
pretence.  You  are  exasperated  against  this  mother  coimtry 
on  account  of  the  revival  of  certain  restrictions  on  your  trade. 
An  American  will  complain  and  smuggle,  and  smuggle  and 
complain,  till  all  restrictions  are  removed.  Anything  short 
of  this  is  a  badge  of  slavery,  an  usurpation  on  natural  rights 
and  liberties  of  a  free  people,  and  I  know  not  how  many  bad 
things  besides. 

"  Your  second  grievance  is,  that  you  are  sorely  concerned 
that  you  cannot  pay  your  British  debts  with  an  American 
sponge.     An  intolerable  grievance  this,"  &c. 

"  Your  third  grievance  is  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain. 
You  want  to  be  independent,  &c.  In  short,  the  sword  is  the 
only  choice  which  you  will  permit  us  to  make. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  cause  to  fear  the  event  A 
British  army  will  hardly  fly  before  an  American  mob.  Yet 
I  am  not  for  having  recourse  to  military  operations. 

"  In  short,  if  we  oblige  you  to  pay  your  debts,  and  then 
have  no  further  connection  with  you  as  dependent  states^ 
under  the  pressures  and  calamities  that  would  ensue,  your 
deluded  countrymen  would  certainly  open  their  eyes  at  last> 
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would  wish  and  petition  to  be  again  united  to  the  mother 
country,"  &c. 

Such  wore  the  reasonings  of  the  Dean  of  Gloucester.  I 
will  now  turn  to  a  pamphlet  of  another  description,  written 
by  Robinson,  of  which  the  expostulations  and  arguments 
were,  I  conclude,  thought  at  the  time  as  idle  and  unreason- 
able, by  the  generality  of  men,  as  the  dean's  were  thought 
judicious  and  convincing. 

The  author  writes  in  May,  1774,  just  at  the  time  when 
Lord  North  had  carried  his  Boston  Port  Bill,  &a 

"  These  disturbances,"  says  he,  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  vio- 
lent laws  on  the  other,  all  proceed  from  our  having  taxed  the 
colonics  without  their  consent  The  right  of  this  measure  is 
in  question,  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  it 

''  The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  haye,  by  xxiany  and  vari- 
ous ways,  obtained  many  and  various  sorts  of  property.  They 
have  a  right  to  freedom  in  their  governments,  and  to  secuiity 
in  their  persons  and  properties ;  none  are  warranted  to  de- 
prive or  dispossess  them  of  these  things.  These  principles 
are  with  us  common  and  public,  they  were  the  principles  of 
our  ancestors,  and  are  the  principles  which  such  men  as  Mr. 
Locke,  Lord  Moldsworth,  and  Mr.  Trenchard  maintained  with 
their  pens,  Mr.  Hampden  and  Lord  Russell  with  their  blood, 
and  Sidney  with  both.  They  are  likewise  the  real  principles 
of  our  present  government,  and  those  on  which  are  esta- 
blished the  throne  of  the  king  and  the  settlement  of  tiie 
illustrious  femily  now  reigning  over  us. 

"Suppose  a  person  to  have  in  his  pocket  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  another  to  have  the  right  to  take  it  from  him 
and  put  it  into  his  own  pocket,  to  whom  does  the  money 
belong  ? 

"But  in  the  case  of  the  Americans,  it  is  said  that  the   I 
money  raised  on  them  is  to  be  employed  to  their  own  benefit, 
in  their  civil  service,  military  defence,  <fea    Let  me  ask,  then, 
who  are  to  determine  whether  any  money  is  wanted  for  such 
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pui-poses,  they  who  pay,  or  they  who  take  it? — ^the  quantity 
wanted,  how  often  it  is  wanted,  whether  properly  laid  out  1 
Still  they  who  take  it. 

''Is  this,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  a  reasonable  ground 
whereon  to  throw  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  into 
the  most  deadly  feuds  1  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pro- 
position inconsistent  with  the  principles  whereon  our  fore- 
fathers defended  their  own  rights  and  properties? 

"  Our  colonies  are  content  that  we  should  at  our  pleasure 
regulate  their  trade,  but  deny  that  we  should  tax  them.  Why 
cannot  we  content  ourselves  with  the  line  thus  drawn  ? 

"  But  may  they  not  in  time  extend  their  objections  to  this 
also?  All  the  whole  of  our  colonies  must  no  doubt  one  day 
fall  off  from  the  parent  state.  But  why  should  we  shake  the 
fruit  unripe  from  the  tree,  because  it  will  of  course  drop  off, 
when  it  shall  have  become  in  due  season  fit  and  ripe  for  the 
purpose  ? 

"  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  all  governments  many  most  im- 
portant points  unsettled  and  undetermined.  It  is  the  part 
of  every  prudent  ruler  to  avoid  bringing  any  such  critical 
circumstances  into  debate. 

"This  present  accursed  question,  how  long  was  it  un- 
known or  unthought  of?  Who  heard  of  it  till  a  very  few 
years  ago?  It  is  now  setting  at  work  our  fleets  and  ar- 
mies," &c. 

"  The  claim  of  the  Americans  rests  on  the  present  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain ;  the  great  principle  of  which  is,  that 
representation  should  go  along  with  taxation.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  Americans  are  virtually  represented.  How  that 
should  be  I  know  not.  These  arguments  are  fitter  to  raise 
scruples  amongst  ourselves  at  home,  than  to  satisfy  the  Ame- 
ricans abroad. 

"But  is  there  any  medium?  Must  we  not  either  enforce 
obedience  or  declare  them  independent  ?  There  is  a  medium, 
and  it  has  been  found  and  admitted  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Why  not  also  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  ? 
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"  But  I  may  bo  told  that  our  debts  are  heavy  and  oiir  re- 
sources but  too  nearly  at  an  end ;  that  we  have  fleets  and 
armies;  that,  in  fact,  the  great  do  everywhere  bear  hard 
up<»i  the  little,  the  strong  on  the  weak.  I  answer,  you  cannot 
force  them. 

^What  expectation  can  there  be  of  sending  from  home 
armies  capable  to  conquer  so  great  a  force  of  men,  defending 
and  defended  by  such  a  continent?  But  are  they  united 
among  themselves?  In  the  cause  of  not  being  taxed  by  ns, 
it  is  well  understood  how  much  they  are  so.  How  can  we 
expect  otherwise  ?  They  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  mother  country.  But  what  if  one  or  more  of 
the  greatest  powers  of  Europe  declare  war  against  us  ?  Have 
France  and  Spain  forgotten  the  loss  of  Canada  and  Georgia  t 
Were  the  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  united  in  council 
against  us,  what  measure  would  they  push  us  upon  before 
the  very  one  wo  are  now  madly  running  so  upon  ?  Instead 
of  taxing,  give  them  greater  liberty  and  latitude  of  trade, 
both  to  Ireland  and  to  America,  including  our  West  India 
islands.  The  riches  and  the  treasures  of  the  more  distant 
and  dependent  parts  of  our  empire  cannot  fail  to  flow  upon 
us.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  little  jealousies  about  this 
trade  or  that  manufacture ;  freedom  of  trade  is  our  founda- 
tion. This  will  enrich  the  centre  of  empire,  and  cannot 
therefore  likewise  but  increase  its  revenue.  The  stopping  up 
of  the  port  of  Boston,  the  new  laws  given  Massachusetts 
Bay,  will  be  received  in  America  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
depend  upon  the  same  issue;  it  must  be  by  force  and  con- 
quest if  they  submit.  It  is  probable  that  not  a  month  or  a 
year  will  finally  determine  this  affair.  The  authors  of  these 
measures  expect  that  they  will  thus  bring  those  people  on 
their  knees,  but  they  may  find  themselves  much  mistaken  in 
the  event.  Some  say  that  all  the  opposition  in  America 
originated  at  home ;  that  it  is  only  the  Action  of  England 
which  catches  there :  nothing  testifies  a  greater  ignorance  of 
that  country.    Let  any  man  place  himself  in  America:  ima- 
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gine  himaelf  bom,  bred,  resident,  and  having  all  his  concerns 
and  fortunes  there ;  let  him  then  think  of  being  taxed  at 
Westminster." 

Such  is  the  general  strain  of  this  pamphlet,  written  in 
April,  1774  j  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  an  appen* 
dix  was  added.  ^  Time  and  events,"  says  the  author,  '*  have, 
in  a  short  space  of  seven  months,  too  plainly  confirmed  my 
opinions."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecies ;  to  ccmtrast  the  language  that  was  held  by  others 
with  the  event,  and  to  recommend  that  any  pr(^)06itions  that 
might  come  from  congress  might  be  made  ^b»  ground  of  a 
future  settlement.  He  observed,  that  Charles  I.  granted  ten 
times  more  at  last  than  wouM  have  satisfied  at  first,  and  he 
predicted  that  France  and  Spain  would  interfere  against  us, 
when  we  were,  he  said,  like  a  fish  in  a  net,  entangled  beyond 
a  power  of  getting  firee. 

These  reasonings  were  addressed  to  the  public  in  vain. 

I  will  now  give  one  representation  more  (in  addition  to 
Dean  Tucker's)  of  aiguments  on  the  oth^  side,  such  as  were 
probably  in  the  mouth  of  every  man.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  writer  to  whom  the  thoughtful  and  virtuous  part 
of  every  community  are  so  deeply  indebted,  one  into  whose 
pages  no  man  ever  looked  for  a  single  moment  without  seeing 
something  either  to  strike  or  improve  him — Dr.  Johnson  con- 
descended to  write  a  pamphlet,  as  others  had  done  (Taxation 
no  Tyranny),  and  his  production  exemplifies,  as  I  conceive, 
every  position  which  I  have  laid  down.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
ignorant  of  political  economy,  but  on  this  occasion  he  disre- 
garded all  its  principles;  and  having  been  originally  a  sort 
of  Jacobite,  and  long  habituated  to  lay  down  in  a  boisterous 
manner  what  are  called  Tory  principles  in  church  and  state, 
the  present  was  an  occasion  that  could  not  &il  to  call  forth 
all  those  particular  opinions  which  so  udhappily  obscured  and 
betrayed  the  great  mind  of  this  most  respectable  defender,  on 
every  other  occasion,  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

The  pamphlet  was  published  in  1 7  7d.  Aft^some   re£atoi^^ 
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reraarks,  the  doctor  arrives  at  the  main  point  in  dispute. 
"There  ore  those  who  tell  us  that  to  tax  the  colonies  is 
usurpation  and  oppression,  an  invasion  of  national  and  legal 
rights,  and  a  violation  of  those  principles  whioh  support  the 
constitution  of  the  English  government'* 

With  these  positions  of  his  opponents  the  doctor  struggles 
through  many  pages.  He  affirms  that  to  him  who  concdden 
the  nature,  the  origin  and  the  progress,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  colonies,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  parliament  of 
England  has  a  right  to  bind  them  hj  statutes  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  and  therefore  to  tax  them  for  any  end  beneficial 
to  the  empire.  "There  are  some,"  says  he,  "who  except 
this  power  of  taxation  from  the  general  dominion  of  parlia- 
ment." "  For  this  exception,"  says  he  (which  by  a  head  not 
fully  impregnated  with  politics  is  not  easily  comprehended), 
"  it  is  alleged,  as  an  imanswerable  reason,  that  the  colonies 
send  no  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons."  To  this 
his  answer  is,  "  that  the  argument  prov^  too  much;  that  the 
right  of  making  any  other  laws,  civil  or  criminal,  might  be 
equally  denied;  that  this  last  power  was  never  disputed,  and 
that  the  reception  of  any  law  draws  after  it  the  necessity  of 
submitting  also  to  taxation.  That  a  free  man  is  governed  by 
himself,  he  continues,  is  a  position  of  mighty  sound,  but 
every  man  that  utters  it  feels  it  to  be  &lse.  The  business  of 
the  public  must  be  done  by  delegation;  the  choice  of  dele- 
gates is  made  by  a  select  number.  Those  who  are  not 
electors  stand  helpless  spectators.  We  are  all  bom  consent- 
ing to  some  system  of  government  or  other;  other  consent 
than  this  the  condition  of  civil  life  does  not  allow;  it  is  the 
delirious  dream  of  republicanism  and  fanaticisoL 

"  He  who  goes  voluntarily  to  America,  cannot  complain  of 
losing  what  he  leaves  in  Europe;  he  is  represented  as  he 
himself  designed  in  the  general  representation.  By  abandon- 
ing their  part  in  one  legislature,  they  have  not  obtained  the 
power  of  constituting  another.  It  is  urged,"  says  the  doctor^ 
'^  that  the  Americans  have  not  the  same  securily,  and  that  a 
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British  legislature  may  want  some  of  their  property;  but  the 
parliament  has  the  same  interest  in  attending  to  them  as  to 
any  other  part  of  the  nation.  We  are  ourselves  as  secure 
against  intentional  deprivations  of  government  as  human 
wisdom  can  make  us,  and  upon  this  security  the  Americans 
may  venture  to  repose. 

"  When  they  apply  to  our  compassion,  by  telling  us  that 
they  are  to  be  carried  from  the  country,  to  be  tried  here 
for  certain  offences,  we  are  not  so  ready  to  pity  them  as  to 
advise  them  not  to  offend.  While  they  are  innocent  they 
are  safe. 

"When  they  tell  us  of  laws  made  expressly  for  their 
punishment,  we  answer  that  tumults  and  sedition  were  al- 
ways punishable,  and  that  the  new  law  prescribes  only  the 
mode  of  execution. 

"  If  frauds  in  the  imports  are  tried  without  a  jury,  they  are 
tried  so  here ;  if  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  need  of  *a  trial;  a  trial  is  the  investigation  of 
something  doubtftiL  That  the  same  vengeance  involves  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented;  but  hu- 
man caution  cannot  prevent  it.  To  bring  misery  on  those 
who  have  not  deserved  it  is  part  of  the  aggravated  guUt  of 
rebellion. 

"  When  subordinate  committees  oppose  the  decrees  of  the 
general  legislature  with  defiance  thus  audacious  and  malignity 
thus  acrimonious,  nothing  remains  but  to  conquer  or  yield; 
to  allow  their  independence,  or  reduce  them  by  force;  yet 
there  have  risen  up  in  the  face  of  the  public  men  who,  by 
whatever  corruptions  or  by  whatever  infittuation,  have  un- 
deii;aken  to  defend  the  Americans,  endeavour  to  shelter 
them  from  resentment,  and  propose  reconciliation  without 
submission. 

"  The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and  seems  to  pro- 
pose it  seriously,  that  we  should  declare  them  masters  of 
themselves,  and  whistle  them  down  the  wind. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  so  lately  fought 
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and  conquered  for  their  safety,  ve  ehouM  govero  them  no 
longer.  One  wild  proposal  is  best  answered  by  another.  Let 
us  restore  to  the  French  what  we  have  taken  from  them ;  we 
Bhall  see  our  colouists  at  our  feet 

"  It  seems  deterraiued  by  the  legislature  that  force  ahall 
be  tried  I  would  wish  that  the  rebels  may  be  subdued  by 
terror  ruther  than  by  violence;  that  such  a  force  may  be 
tjiad  DM  might  t»le  away  not  only  the  power  but  the  hope  of 
renstance.  "Rieir  obstinacy  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by 
tamii^  the  BoldierB  to  free  quarters,  forbidding  any  personal 
crudty  ot  hnrt  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  slaves  should 
be  B0t  fi»o,  ut  act  which  the  loTers  of  liberty  surely  cannot 
but  oomtnend.  With  fire-arms  for  their  defence,  utenals  for 
hnnbwidry,  and  settled  in  some  simple  form  of  gorerument, 
they  luay  be  more  grateful  and  honest  than  their  masters. 

"Snoe  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessaiy  to  subdue 
them,  may  they  be  subdued  with  the  leaat  injury  possible  to 
ttkeir  peiBonB  utdpossessions. 

"  We  are  told  that  the  subjection  of  America  may  tend  to 
the  dimjuntioa  of  our  own  liberties,  an  event  which  none  but 
wy  perspicaoiouB  politicians  are  able  to  foresee.  If  slavery 
be  tiuis  &taUy  contagious,  how  comes  it  that  we  hear  tlte 
loodcet  yelpfl  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of  negroes!" 

These  few  extracts  from  tliia  celebrated  paroplilct  niiiygive 
you  some  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  tho  doctor's  mind 
on  Buch  a  subject  as  this;  of  his  notions  of  govci 
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great  moraliiat  of  our  couiittyl  Ho  who  has  riyalled  his  own 
beautiful  praise  of  Addison — "  has  taught  virtue  not  to  be 
ashamed,  and  even  turned  many  to  righteousness;"  yet  such 
is  his  pamphlet ;  so  coarse  in  sentiment^  so  unkind  in  spirit, 
so  defective  in  wisdom. 

To  those  who  are  capable  of  meditating  upon  the  nature  of 
human  feelings  and  human  faculties,  I  know  of  no  greater 
lesson  than  this  production  affords,  of  the  importance  of  our 
political  notions ;  of  the  necessity  there  is  that  they  should 
be  always  made  to  refer,  at  least  that  they  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  popular  principles  of  the  English  constitution ; 
should  be  well  laid  down  and  bottomed,  not  only  in  respect 
for  those  who  govern,  but  in  tenderness  for  those  who  are  to 
be  governed,  in  a  deep  sense  of  that  equal  justice  which  is  to 
be  administered  to  all  human  beings,  whether  near  us  or  at  a 
distance ;  of  that  patience  and  respect  with  which  all  those 
are  to  be  listened  to,  of  whatever  climate  or  condition,  who 
speak  the  language  of  freedom,  or  raise  the  voice  of  com^ 
plaint. 

Compare  with  Dr.  Johnson  his  friend  Mr.  Burke;  note 
the  language  of  each  on  the  same  subject,  considering  at  the 
same  time  the  very  eminent  qualities  that  belonged  to  both, 
vigour  being  found  in  the  mind  of  the  one  as  of  the  other; 
comprehensiveness,  activity,  liveliness,  rapidity,  the  powers  of 
imagination,  and  all  the  copiousness  of  eloquence;  no  igno- 
rance in  Mr.  Burke,  any  more  than  in  Dr.  Johnson,  of  the 
necessity  of  obedience,  of  order,  and  of  respect  for  rank  and 
authority;  but  the  one  properly  impressed  at  the  same  time, 
by  whatever  means,  which  the  other  was  iK)t,  with  a  sense  of 
the  paramount  value  of  all  those  great  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  which  form  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  England. 

What  were  then  the  views  and  reasonings  of  Mr.  Burke) 
You  will  see  them  in  the  works  that  are  published,  though  of 
many  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
no  idea  can  now  be  formed.  Iliosa  that  are  published  must 
be  your  study,  and  they  owmot  b«  too  much  your  study  if 
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you  mean  cither  to  understand  or  to  maintain  against  its  vari- 
ous enemies,  open  and  concealed,  designing  and  mistaken,  the 
singular  constitution  of  this  fortunate  island.  As  &r  as  the 
subject  of  America  is  concerned,  you  should  meditate  well 
the  last  third  of  his  pamphlet,  entitled  '' Obeervations  on  the 
late  State  of  the  Nation;**  then  I  think  his  letter  to  the 
sheriffs  of  Bristol;  lastly,  his  two  celebrated  epeeches,  and 
particularly  tlic  documents  on  the  proposed  secescdon;  the 
address  to  the  king,  &c.  first  regularly  published  in  the 
Tolumes  that  have  appeared  of  his  works. 

But  it  is  to  his  two  speeches  that  you  wiU  naturally  turn; 
they  were  very  justly  admired  at  the  time,  and  they  are  fitted 
for  ever  to  remain  the  proper  monuments  of  the  wisdom  as 
well  as  eloquence  of  this  extraordinary  man.  So  early  as 
April,  1774,  Mr.  Burke  made  every  effort  v^hich  could  be 
made  by  a  discemiDg  patriot  and  an  interesting  orator,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
American  dispute,  and  to  clear  away,  if  possible^  iiat  most 
unfortunate  tax  on  tea  which  Lord  North  had  left  standing, 
practically  to  indicate  the  right  of  the  British  parliament, 
and  which  therefore  served  only  to  keep  the  dispute  still 
alive,  and  the  Americans  in  a  state  of  irritation  ;  for  it  Tras 
the  practical  exercise  of  the  right,  and  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue,  which  were  the  objects  of  alarm,  not  the 
quantity  of  the  tax 

Mr.  Burke  describes  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  peace,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  keep  up  no  less  than  twenty  new 
regiments,  and  the  hopes  that  were  held  out  to  the  country 
gentlemen  by  Charles  Townshend,  of  a  revenue  to  be  raised 
from  America.  Here  began,  says  he,  to  dawn  the  fiisfc 
glimmerings  of  this  new  colony  system;  it  appeared  more 
distinctly  afterwards.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
Mr.  G.  Grenville  brought  this  &tal  scheme  into  form,  and 
established  it  by  act  of  parliament.  Mr.  GrenTille  was  bred 
to  the  law;  a  science,  says  Mr.  Burke,  which  quiokens  and 
invigorates  the  understanding,  but  does  not  open  and  libe- 
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rdise  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  He  after- 
wards plunged  into  business,  the  business  of  office;  men,  he 
adds,  too  much  conversant  in  office  are  rarely  minds  of  re- 
markable enlargement.  This  observation  of  Mr.  Burke,  as 
well  as  the  former,  is  most  just;  and  if  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  send  their  sons  into  public  offices,  as  they  seem  dis- 
posed to  do,  to  become  as  it  were  apprentices  to  their  trade, 
adieu  to  the  race  of  statesmen ;  and  our  great  empire  will 
have  to  be  governed  not  by  those  who  are  capable  of  rule, 
but  by  those  who  ought  ratiier  to  be  their  clerks  and  law 
agents. 

I  must  be  indulged  here  with  one  moment  of  digression. 
Men  who  thus  begin  with  the  routine  of  office,  and  who  thus 
early  imbibe  all  the  notions  of  office,  never  afterwards  get 
beyond  them.  They  become  familiarised  with  corruption, 
accustomed  to  petty  tricks,  and  paltry  expedienta  Their 
understandings  are  narrowed;  their  feelings  blunted ;  their 
minds  rendered  coarse  and  vulgar;  the  natural  sense  of 
patriotism,  and  benevolence,  and'  honour,  is  weakened  and 
debased;  they  mistake  their  craft  for  sagacity,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  detail  for  more  profoimd  wisdom ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  Jo  say  that  they  become,  through  the  remainder 
of  their  public  life,  the  secret  or  avowed  friends  of  servility, 
the  deriders  of  all  public  spirit,  the  enemies  of  all  improve- 
ment; and  if  any  crisis  of  human  affairs  occurs,  the  most 
fatal  counsellors,  with  or  without  their  intention,  that  their 
king  or  their  country  can  listen  to.  Of  all  spectacles  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  is  to  see  the  representative  of  a  noble 
or  powerful  family  thrown  early  into  an  office,  to  be  swaddled 
and  bound  up  by  the  clerks  that  preside  there,  and  made  to 
assimilate  himself  in  his  opinions  and  feelings  to  those  whom 
he  ought,  from  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  his  birth 
and  education,  to  enlighten  and  command. 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Burke  then  pursues  the  history  of 
the  American  dispute;  Mr.  Grenville's  Stamp  Act;  the 
repeal  of  it  by  the  Whig  administration  of  Lord  Rocking- 
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ham ;  the  characters  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Charles  Towns- 
hend.  TlicBC  ])Qa'4iges  in  his  speech  ore  well  known,  and  I 
need  not  further  allude  to  them.  ''The  distinction,**  he  goes 
on  to  BSkj,  **  between  external  and  internal  taxes  was  origi- 
nally moved  by  the  Americans  themselves;  and  I  think," 
says  he,  *^  they  will  acquiesce  in  it,  if  they  are  not  pnEhed 
with  too  much  logic  and  too  little  sense  in  all  the  conse- 
quences. Recover  your  old  ground,  and  your  old  tranquillity. 
Try  it ;  the  Americans  will  compromise  with  you. 

"Again  and  again  revert  to  your  old  principles;  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it;  leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter 
in  her,  to  tax  herself  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinc- 
tions of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries.  1 
do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions;  I  hate  the 
very  sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they  andentlj 
stood,  and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our  uiihappy  cmteet, 
will  die  along  with  it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and  our  an- 
cestors, have  been  happy  under  that  system.  Let  the  me- 
mory of  all  actions  in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode, 
on  both  sides,  bo  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to  bind 
America  by  laws  of  trade;  you  have  always  done  it.  Let 
this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  jiot  burden 
them  by  taxes ;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  begin- 
ning. Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing.  Tlkese  are 
the  arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms ;  leave  the  rest  to  the 
schools,  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safety. 

"  But  if  iutemperately,  unwisely,  fatally,  you  sophisticate 
and  poison  the  very  source  of  government,  by  ui*g^ng  subtle 
deductions,  and  consequences  odious  to  those  you  goYerDi 
from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme  soTd- 
reignty,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means  to  call  that 
sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When  you  drive  him  hard,  the 
boar  will  surely  turn  upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty 
and  their  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  takef 
They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  into  your  fiu5e.  No  man  wiH 
be  argued  into  slavery.    Sir,  let  the  gentlemea  on  the  other 
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Bide  call  forth  all  their  ability;  let  the  best  of  them  get  up 
and  tell  me  what  one  character  of  liberty  the  Americans 
have,  and  what  one  brand  of  slavery  they  are  free  from,  if 
they  are  bound  in  their  property  and  industry  by  all  the 
restraints  you  can  imagine  on  commerce,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  made  pack-horses  of  every  tax  you  choose  to  impose, 
without  the  least  share  in  granting  them.  When  they  bear 
the  burthens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring  them  to 
bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue  too  1  The  English- 
men in  America  will  feel  that  this  is  slavery;  that  it  is  legal 
slavery  will  be  no  compensation  either  to  his  feelings  or  his 
understanding.  A  noble  lord  (Lord  Carmarthen),  who  spoke 
some  time  ago,  is  full  of  the  fire  of  ingenuous  youth,  and 
when  he  has  modelled  the  ideas  of  a  lively  imagination  by 
further  experience,  he  will  be  an  ornament  to  his  country  in 
either  house.  He  has  said  that  the  Americans  are  our  chil- 
dren, and  how  can  they  revolt  against  their  parent?  He  says 
that  if  they  are  not  free  in  their  present  state,  England  is  not 
free,  because  Manchester  and  other  considerable  places  are 
not  represented.  So  then,  because  some  towns  in  England 
are  not  represented,  America  is  to  have  no  representative  at 
all.  They  are  *our  children;'  but  when  children  ask  for 
bread,  we  are  not  to  give  them  a  stone.  Is  it  because  the 
natural  resistance  of  things,  and  the  various  mutations  of 
time,  hinder  our  government,  or  any  scheme  of  government, 
from  being  any  more  than  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
right,  is  it  therefore  that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  from  it 
infinitely  ?  Are  we  to  give  them  our  weakness  for  their 
strength ;  our  opprobrium  for  their  glory,  and  the  slough  of 
slavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for 
their  freedom  1  If  this  is  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this  ques- 
tion,— Will  they  be  content  in  such  a  state  of  slavery  ?  If 
not,  look  to  the  consequences ;  reflect  how  you  are  to  govern 
a  people,  who  think  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  think  they 
are  not.  Your  scheme  yields  no  revenue ;  it  yields  no 
but  discontent,  disorder,  disobedience  ;   and  such  is  the 
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of  America,  that,  after  wadiug  up  to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you 
could  only  end  just  where  you  began;  that  is,  to  tax  whew 
110  revenue  in  to  be  found ;  to — my  voice  fails  me,  my  iu- 
clination,  indeed,  carries  me  no  further, — all  is  confuEion 
beyond  it." 

But  observations  like  these  were  vain.  The  majority 
against  him  was  very  gi*eat ;  the  coercive  system  was  adopt- 
ed, and  in  a  year  afterwards,  in  March,  .1775,  Mr.  Burke 
made  another,  and  even  more  memorable  effort  in  the  cause 
of  conciliation.  You  will  see  it  in  his  works;  you  will  guess 
the  sort  of  matter,  but  you  cannot,  without  perusal  and  me- 
ditation of  it,  imago  to  yourselves  the  beauty,  the  propriety, 
the  profound  wisdom  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  it  con- 
tains. "  I  confess,"  says  ho,  "  I  am  much  more  in  favour  of 
prudent  management  than  of  force,  considering  force  not 
only  as  an  odious,  but  as  a  feeble  instrument  for  preserviug 
a  people  so  numerous,  so  active,  so  growing,  so  spirited  as 
this,  in  a  profitable  and  subordinate  connection  with  us. 
Force  is  in  its  effects  but  temporary;  you  have  to  exert  it 
again  and  again;  it  is  uncertain;  you  impair  your  object; 
the  thing  you  fought  for  is  not  the  thing  you  recover.  I  do 
not  choose  to  consume  the  strength  of  America  with  our 
own,  nor  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  this 
exhausting  conflict :  still  less  in  the  midst  of  it.  Kor  do  I 
choose  wholly  to  break  the  American  spirit,  because  it  is  the 
spirit  which  has  made  the  country.  Consider  too  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  the  Americans;  a  love  of  freedom  is 
the  predominating  feature ;  the  people  of  these  colonies  are 
the  descendants  of  Englishmen;  they  are  devoted  to  liberty, 
but  according  to  English  ideas,  and  on  English  principles. 
Now,  the  great  contests  for  freedom  in  this  country  were, 
from  the  earliest  times,  chiefly  on  the  question  of  taxing. 

"  Tlie  colonies  draw  from  you,  as  with  their  life  blood, 
these  ideas  and  principles  fixed  and  attached  in  this  specifio 
point  of  taxing."  Mr.  Burke  proceeds  further  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  government,  the  religion,  the  education  of 
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the  Americans,  drawing  from  each  his  general  conchision 
that  they  were  not  a  people  that  could  be  coerced.  "  But 
again,"  says  he,  "  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between 
you  and  them ;  no  contrivance  can  prevent  the  effect  of  this 
distance  in  weakening  government.  Seas  roll  and  months 
pass  between  the  order  and  the  execution,  and  the  want  of 
explanation  on  a  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a  whole 
system.  But  who.  are  you  that  should  fret  and  rage,  and 
bite  the  chains  of  nature  1  Nothing  worse  happens  to  you 
than  does  to  all  nations  who  have  extensive  empire.  From 
all  these  causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up.  The 
question  is  not  whether  this  spirit  des  erves  praise  or  blame 
but  what,  in  the  name  of  God,  shall  we  do  with  it.  You 
have  before  you  the  object,  such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  glories, 
all  its  imperfections,  on  its  head.  We  are  strongly  urged  to 
determine  something  concerning  it.  I  am  much  against  any 
further  experiments.  In  effect  we  suffer  as  much  at  home 
as  abroad ;  for,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Americans  have 
no  right  to  their  liberties,  we  are  every  day  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  maxims  of  our  own.  We  never  gain  a  paltry 
advantage  over  them  in  debate,  without  attacking  some  of 
those  principles,  or  deriding  some  of  those  feelings,  for  which 
our  ancestors  have  shed  their  blood." 

I  am  quoting,  you  see,  Mr.  Burke;  I  am  referring  to  him 
at  great  length.  Among  other  reasons  that  may  occur  to 
you,  why  I  do  so,  there  is  one  more  particularly  my  own 
which  I  must  mention  to  you.  It  is  this :  you  will  remem- 
ber, that  on  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  American  war, 
I  brought  forward  to  you  as  a  cause,  the  prevalence  of  a 
certain  vulgarity  of  sentiment  in  politics.  I  must  own,  I 
consider  this  as  a  most  important  fault.  I  am  certainly  veiy 
anxious  upon  this  point.  There  are  few  upon  which,  as  a 
lecturer,  I  can  be  more  anxious;  and  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  the  consideration  of  this  American  subject,  I  had  marked 
down  a  long  list  of  instances  in  the  speeches  and  conduct  of 
our  ministers,  of  our  country  gentlemen,  and  finally  of  the 
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public,  with  an  inteutioD  of  reading  them  to  700,  thinking; 
that  if  I  exhibited  them  with  comments,  you  might  be  the 
better  protected  fix)m  such  mistakes — each  vulgar  mistakes^ 
as  I  presume  to  call  them — ^yourselves.  But  the  more  I  read 
and  reflected  upon  the  two  speeches  and  letter  of  Mr.  Burke^ 
the  more  I  became  persuaded  that  such  a  detailed  exhibition 
on  my  part  would  be  unnecessary;  for  if  you  read  and  me- 
ditate^ and  get  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
which  breailies  through  these  performances,  you  will  want 
neither  quickness  of  sagacity,  nor  accuracy  of  sentiment,  to 
observe  and  feel  (as  you  read  the  history  for  yoursdves) 
those  very  instances  of  vulgar  politics  to  which  I  had 
alluded,  and  which,  indeed,  I  find  I  could  not  well  state  to 
you  one  by  one  with  proper  comments,  without  a  much 
greater  expenditure  of  your  time,  while  in  this  place,  than  I 
can  afford,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  consume  on  this  or  any 
other  single  and  more  particular  point 

On  this  accoimt,  then,  have  I  dwelt  so  long  on  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Burke,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  must  proceed 
with  some  further  references  and  quotations^,  though  I  will 
not  continue  them  much  longer. 

After  discussing  different  modes  of  conduct  to  America, 
"  No  way,"  said  he,  "  is  open,  but  to  comply  with  the  Ame- 
rican spirit,  as  necessary,  or,  if  you  please,  to  submit  to  it  as 
a  necessary  evil.  I  am  resolved,  sir,  you  see,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  right  of  taxation.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer 
tells  me  I  may  do,  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justioe 
tell  me  I  ought  to  do.  But  the  colonies  will  go  further  it 
will  be  said.  Alas !  alas !  what  will  quiet  these  panic  fean 
which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile  effect  of  a  conciHatory  con- 
duct ?  Is  it  then  a  certain  maxim,  that  the  fewer  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  are  left  by  government,  the  moi^  the  subject  ^ 
will  be  inclined  to  resist  and  rebel  ?  It  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take to  suppose,  that  mankind  follow  up  practically  any 
speculative  principle,  either  of  government  or  freedom  as  fii 
as  it  will  go  in  argument  and  logical  illation,   Bevenue  from 
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America  transmitted  here!  Do  not  delude  yonrselTes;  yott 
never  can  receive  it.  For  all  sendee,  whether  of  revenue, 
trade^  or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  the  interest  which  America 
has  in  the  British  constitution.  My  hold  of  the  colonies  is 
in  the  close  affection  which  grows  from  common  names,  from 
kindred  hlood^  from  similar  privileges,  and  equal  protection. 
These  are  ties,  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as 
links  of  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their 
civil  rights  associated  with  your  government;  they  will  cling 
and  grapple  to  you,  and  no  power  under  heaven  will  he  ahle 
to  tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  he  once  under* 
stood;  that  your  government  may  he  one  thing,  and  their 
privileges  another;  that  these  two  things  may  exist  without 
any  material  relation;  the  cement  is  gone^  the  cohesion  is 
loosened,  and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution. 

'^  As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanctuaiy  of  liberty,  the 
sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our  common  faith,  wherever  the 
chosen  race  and  sons  of  England  worship  freedom,  they  will 
turn  their  &oee  towards  you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the 
more  friends  you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  they  love 
liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery 
they  can  have  anywhere.  It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every 
soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain,  they  may  have  it  from 
Prussia;  but  till  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true 
interest  and  your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have 
from  none  but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of  which 
you  have  the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  act  of  navigation, 
which  binds  you  to  the  ccHnmerce  of  the  c<donies,  and  through 
them  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Deny  them 
this  participation  of  freedom,  and  you  break  that  sole  bond, 
which  originally  made,  and  must  still  preserve^  the  unity  of 
the  empire. 

^'  Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination  as  that  your 
registers  and  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your  sufferances, 
your  cockets  and  your  dearanees,  are  whaA  form  the  great  ^^ 
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securities  of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that  your  letters 
of  ofticc  and  your  instmctions,  and  your  suspending  clauses, 
are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  contexture  of  this 
mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  govern- 
ment. Dead  instnmients,  passive  tools  as  they  are,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  which,  infused  through  the 
mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies  every 
part  of  the  empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest  member.  Is 
it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  everything  for  us  here  in 
England]  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  it  is  the  land-tax  which 
raises  your  revenue ;  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the  com- 
mittco  of  supply,  which  gives  you  your  army ;  or  that  it  is 
the  mutiny  bill  which  inspires  it  with  bravery  and  discipline] 
No,  surely  no !  It  is  the  love  of  the  people ;  it  is  their  at- 
tachment to  their  government,  from  the  sense  of  the  deep 
stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institution,  which  gives 
you  your  army  and  your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that 
liberal  obedience,  without  which  your  army  would  be  a  base 
rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber. 

"  All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chime- 
rical to  the  profane  herd  of   those  vulgar  and  mechanical 
politicians  who  have  no  place  among  us;  a  sort  of  people 
who  think  that  nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross  and  material; 
and  who,  therefore,  far  from  being  qualified  to  be  directors  of 
the  great  movement  of  the  empire,  are  fit  to  turn  a  -wheel  in 
the  machine.   But  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught, 
these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
such  men  as  I  have  mentioned  have  no  substantial  existence, 
are  in  truth  everything,  and  all  in  all. 

"  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom, 
and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we 
are  conscious  of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our 
place  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to  au- 
spicate all  our  public  proceedings  on  America  with  the  old 
warning  of  the  church,  Sursum  corda  I  We  ought  to  elevate 
our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which  Providence 
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has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  call- 
ing, our  ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a 
glorious  empire,  and  have  made  the  most  extensive  and  the 
only  honourable  conquests,  not  by  destroying,  but  by  pro- 
moting the  wealth,  the  number,  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  Let  us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an 
American  empire.  English  privileges  have  made  it  all  that 
it  is;  English  privileges  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be." 

Mr.  Burke  moved  his  resolution,  but  the  previous  question 
was  carried  against  him,  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  seventy- 
eight.  Well,  indeed,  might  Mr.  Burke  observe,  that  a  great 
empire  and  little  minds  go  but  ill  together,  and  that  the 
march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow ! 

I  turn  with  difficulty  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Burke;  I  pro- 
ceed not  to  his  letter  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol.  I 
make  no  more  quotations;  I  have  made,  it  may  be  thought, 
already  too  many  and  too  long;  but  if  I  can  but  thus  secure 
your  reading  these  compositions,  I  could  not  possibly  have 
occupied  your  time  better,  and  I  have  not  then  made  quota- 
tions either  too  many  or  too  long.  You  are  men  of  education, 
and  should  be  distinguished  hereafter  by  the  elevation  of  your 
sentiments,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  your  views;  that 
is,  not  a  little  by  the  magnanimity,  I  had  almost  said  by  the 
considerate  good  temper,  of  your  feelings  and  reasonings  on 
political  subjects;  and  be  assured  that  your  own  country, 
like  every  other  country,  will  fare  well,  or  fare  ill,  as  such  re- 
finement of  mind  and  elevated  kindness  of  temperament 
does  or  does  not  prevail  among  its  rulers.  Never  was  such 
an  absence  of  it  as  appeared  in  this  nation  during  the  Ame- 
rican war :  never  was  such  a  display  of  it,  as  in  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Burke,  to  which  I  have  referred.  Here  then  is  your 
school.  It  is  natural  for  me  to  quote  at  great  length  from 
works,  which,  if  successful  in  producing  upon  your  minds 
their  proper  effects,  will  accomplish  for  me  at  once  many  of 
the  best  purposes  which  I  ought  to  labour  most  anxiously  to 
attain;  for  among  such  purposes  the  noblest  and  the  first 
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must  bo,  to  enlarge  your  understandings,  and  to  harmonise 
your  feelings  to  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  the  claims  of 
mercy  and  justice,  whatever  be  the  occasion  on  which  they 
are  urged^  or  the  clime  or  the  people  from  whence  they  arise. 
Mine,  however,  is  on  this  occasion  but  a  ministerial  office ; 
it  is  to  point  out  to  you  those  immortal  productions,  and  no 
more;  it  is  to  show  you  the  temple,  and  to  stand  at  the 
portal  and  to  persuade  you  not  to  pass  lightly  by  and  disre- 
gard it,  but  to  enter  in  and  survey  its  columns,  and  approach 
its  shrine  j  to  pause  and  to  reflect,  and  to  ponder  all  these 
things  in  your  heart,  that  you  may  hereafter  walk  forth  to 
the  exercise  of  your  duties — some  of  you,  the  highest  duties 
which  human  beings  can  have  to  perform — ^the  duties  of 
legislation — that  you  may  come  abroad  into  the  world,  ani- 
mated with  benevolence,  and  soothed  into  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  of  patience^  when  exposed  to  the  resistance,  which, 
if  you  are  to  labour  for  the  good  of  others,  you  must  en- 
counter both  in  friends  and  foes;  better  men  and  wiser  men, 
and  purged  from  the  mean  and  vindictive  passions  of  our 
nature;  for  the  temple  to  which  I  would  now  direct  your 
steps  is  far  unlike  the  sacred  groves  or  venerated  edifices  of 
ignorance  and  superstition — 

''  Unbribcd,  unbloody,  stands  the  blameless  priest.** 

It  is  a  temple  of  peace,  and  it  is  a  temple  of  wisdom.  There 
is  no  awe,  and  no  terror,  and  no  idol  before  whose  appalling 
fires  the  human  victim  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Scenes  and  images 
of  this  terrific  nature  should  rather  be  associated  with  those 
men  who  spoke  of  unconditional  submission,  of  insulted 
supremacy,  and  of  necessary  punishment;  who,  like  the 
great  minister  of  the  vengeance  of  Spain,  the  ferocious  Duke 
of  Alva,  talked  of  gangrenes  that  were  to  be  cured  by  fire 
and  by  sword.  Such  were  not  the  soimds,  such  was  not  the 
wisdom,  which  this  patriot  of  the  British  senate  breathed 
during  the  whole  of  this  memorable  period.  Posterity  will 
do  him  that  justice,  which  but  too  few  of  those  whom. he 
addressed  were  capable  of  rendering  him;  and  howeyer  those 
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who  come  after  us  may,  or  may  not,  differ  in  their  opinion 
of  the  effusions  of  his  mind  on  later  occasions,  at  the  open- 
ing, and  during  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
his  genius  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  sublimed 
almost  into  frenzy,  by  the  scenes  that  in  visible  presence 
passed  before  him,  and  still  more  by  those  that  came  throng- 
ing and  terrible  upon  him  in  the  visions  of  his  listening  ex- 
pectation ;  however  men  may,  or  may  not,  contest  his  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  political  prophet  (though  all  must 
surely  consider  him  as  the  great  moral  prophet  of  Europe, 
at  the  first  appearance  of  this  tremendous  event);  however 
these  things  may  be,  no  intelligent  statesman,  no  meditating 
philosopher  on  the  afl&.irs  of  men,  will  deny  to  him  the  praise 
of  clearly  discerning,  and  luminously  stating,  at  the  opening 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  least,  all  the  human  passions 
that  were  at  work  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  and  of 
making  every  effort  which  eloquence  and  wisdom  were  com- 
petent to  moke,  to  medicine  into  peace  the  unhappy  passions 
which  were  no  less  in  full  operation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ; 
and  though  these  efforts  were  unavailing,  though  a  greater 
Power  had  decreed  that  a  new  empire  was  now  to  issue  from 
the  far  retired  recesses  of  undisturbed  forests,  and  the  wide- 
spreading  tracts  of  uncultivated  nature,  the  merit  of  the 
statesman  must  be  ever  the  same;  the  statesman  who,  amid 
the  delusions  of  the  hour,  could  take  the  same  view  of  the 
justice  and  policy  of  the  case  before  him,  which  will  be  taken 
by  posterity;  who,  amid  the  menaces  of  violence  and  mili- 
tary coercion,  which  animated  the  speeches  of  those  around 
him,  could,  in  the  spirit  of  the  angelic  choir,  speak  the 
words  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men ;  and, 
amid  the  clamours  of  those  who  called  cdoud  for  uncon- 
ditional submission  and  imconditional  taxation,  could  main- 
tain, with  all  that  splendour  of  wisdom  and  of  eloquence  to 
which  I  have  directed  your  admiration,  the  doctrines  of 
mild  government,  and  the  free  principles  of  the  constitution 
of  England. 
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You  will  have  observed,  from  the  extracts  I  have  produced, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debates  in  parliament,  many  mem- 
bers appear  to  have  denoimced  to  the  ministers  beforehand^ 
the  folly  of  their  expectations,  and  the  evil  consequences  by 
which  their  measures  would  be  attended. 

Such  instances  of  peculiar  wisdom  in  statesmen  and  in 
parties  have  at  other  times  occmred,  and  they  ought  always 
to  be  considered  as  the  proper  subjects  of  meditation  to 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  be  hereafter  wise  and  virtuous 
legislators,  or  intelligent  patriots  themselves.  It  should  be 
asked,  how  this  superior  wisdom  was  obtained,  and  why  it 
was  not  successful. 

It  is  sometimes  said  on  these  occasions,  by  those  who 
have  nothing  else  to  say,  that  predictions  of  this  kind  are 
made,  not  from  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  but  from  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition ;  that  the  ministers,  having  taken  their  course  in  one 
direction,  their  opponents  necessarily  proceed  in  the  other; 
that  it  is  the  very  study  and  occupation  of  those  who  are  on 
one  side  the  house  to  contradict  the  assertions  and  vilify  the 
measures  of  those  who  are  on  the  other;  and  that  all  denim- 
ciations  of  ruin  and  defeat  are  words  of  course — the  mere 
terms  of  declamation  and  abuse,  played  off  by  those  who  are 
without,  against  the  garrison  within,  of  a  fort  which  they 
are  endeavouring  to  storm. 

It  must  be  observed  therefore,  in  a  few  words,  that  the 
ministers  have  the  Jlrst  choice  of  their  measures,  and  if  they 
adopt  those  which  lead  to  disappointment  and  defeat^  th^ 
at  least  are  wrong,  and  the  proper  objects  of  public  oensuie, 
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whatever  we  may  say  of  their  opponents.  But  with  respect 
to  these  last,  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  if  the  ministers 
have  gone  to  the  left,  that  their  opponents  shall  necessarily 
turn  to  the  right ;  because  whatever  they  do,  they  do,  like 
the  ministers  themselves,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  charac- 
ters— at  the  risk  of  their  credit  with  wise  and  good  men. 
They  who  are  out  of  office  can  only  come  into  office  by 
rising  in  the  estimation  of  their  sovereign  and  the  public, 
very  often  of  the  public  only;  and  one  of  the  most  obvious 
ways  of  rising  in  this  estimation  is  by  showing  superior  saga- 
city in  the  concerns  of  the  empire.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  what  public  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  must 
avoid,  is  the  making  of  predictions.  This  is  what  is  called, 
in  their  own  language,  '^committing  themselves,"  and  is 
never  done  without  the  greatest  caution  and  necessity;  and, 
therefore,  whenever  public  men  choose  to  put  themselves  at 
issue  with  the  ministers,  and  hazard  predictions,  they  become 
from  that  moment  entitled  to  the  praise  of  superior  wisdom 
or  not,  just  as  their  expectations  are  or  are  not  verified  by 
the  event.  Indeed  upon  any  other  supposition  the  situation 
of  our  statesmen  would  be  somewhat  ludicrous,  and  any  dis- 
play of  political  wisdom  would  be  impossible,  if  those  who 
advise  measures  are  to  have  credit  when  they  succeed,  and 
those  who  pi-edict  the  folly  of  such  measures  are  to  have  no 
credit  when  they  fiail. 

The  only  point  on  the  subject  that  can  now  remain  seems 
to  be  this,  whether  the  prediction  has  been  occasioned,  not 
by  superior  philosophy  or  wisdom,  but  by  some  particular 
whim,  or  passion,  or  prejudice  in  the  speaker's  mind.  This 
is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  and  before  such  an  explanation 
can  be  received,  the  case  must  be  made  out.  This  supposi- 
tion, however,  is  out  of  the  question,  when  they  who  have  made 
predictions,  are  not  a  few,  but  many,  and  not  rash  or  young 
men,  but  men  of  information,  character,  and  experience. 

It  will  always  be  found  that  those  who  not  only  have 
dieted,  but  have  predicted  truly,  have  drawn  their  princi 
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from  deeper  sources  in  human  nature  than  their  opponents 
have,  hiivc  taken  their  views  from  more  commanding  heights, 
and  have  l)eeu  better  able  to  discern  the  philosophy  of  the 
case,  and  have  prol)ab]y  not  acquiesced  in  the  popular  or 
first  notions  of  it;  that  is,  in  a  word,  have  shown  themselves 
men  of  greater  ca2>acity  for  the  management  of  the  a&irs 
of  mankind. 

In  the  case,  indeed,  before  us,  these  predictions  were 
uttered,  not  only  in  the  speeches  of  different  statesmen,  but 
in  tlic  pamphlets  of  different  writers;  and  to  the  latter  such 
objections  as  we  have  alluded  to  are  even  less  reasonable  than 
when  applied  to  speakers  in  jxirliament 

I  have  now  stated  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 
causes  tliat  so  unfortunately  operated  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic to  produce  the  civil  war  with  America.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  my  ^iositions  by  a  reference,  first,  to  the 
debates  of  parliament;  and,  secondly,  to  the  most  noted 
pamphlets  that  appeared  at  the  time,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  speeches  that  were  afterwards  published  as  pamphlets, 
by  Mr.  Bm-ke.  I  shall  uv^w  eudeavour  to  illustrate  the  same 
positions  by  a  reference  to  cue  of  the  writers  of  America  as 
well  as  one  of  our  own ;  that  is,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  different  views  that  were  taken  of  the  same 
measures  and  events  by  the  Americans  and  ourselves  •  seek- 
ing for  one  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  llamsay,  and  for  the  other  in 
those  of  the  Annual  Ilegister;  and  I  do  this  to-day,  because 
I  wish  you  to  do  it  for  yoiu'selvcs  hereafter.  My  present 
lecture  I  intend  to  be  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean  when  I  ad- 
vise you,  as  I  now  do,  to  note  well  what  was  thought  by  the 
two  opposite  parties  in  this  dispute,  that  is,  not  only  by  our- 
selves, but  by  the  Americans.  You  know  the  great  precept 
of  Christianity,  the  great  maxim  of  morality,  "  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  The  more  you  ac- 
custom yourselves  to  this  discipline  of  your  feelings  the 
better.  Try  it  in  the  subject  now  before  you;  you  will  bo 
the  more  able  and  the  more  willing  to  do  it  hereafter  on 
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every  public  occasion  that  can  occur;  that  is,  you  will  not 
only  be  better  men  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  but,  on 
the  larger  scale,  you  will  be  more  rational  advisers  to  your 
sovereign,  or  more  useful  members  of  the  legislature,  or  more 
intelligent  individuals,  when  you  are  to  form  your  estimates 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  ought  to  do,  of  the  measures  of 
those  who  administer  the  government  of  your  country. 

No  doubt  all  comparisons  of  this  kind,  of  one  book  and 
one  set  of  opinions  with  another,  is  a  process  somewhat 
tedious  and  repulsive ;  but  you  are,  I  hope,  not  now  to  learn 
the  difference  between  reading  and  study,  between  what  I 
may  call  passive  reading  and  active  reading,  between  sitting 
still  to  receive  from  a  book  the  ideas  and  impressions  it  may 
give  you,  and  stopping  to  reflect  upon  its  opinions,  occasion- 
ally examine  its  references,  and  compare  and  contrast  its 
estimates  and  conclusions  with  those  of  other  writers.  It  is 
a  process  of  this  last  kind  that  can  alone  deserve  the  respect- 
able name  of  study;  but  like  every  other  process  from  which 
the  human  character  is  to  acquire  the  attribute  of  meiit,  it 
implies  something  to  be  achieved  and  to  be  endured ;  some 
toil,  some  patience,  some  virtue,  some  valuable  quality  of  the 
mind  or  temper  to  be  exercised. 

It  is  indeed  the  great  business  of  this  place  to  teach  men 
the  exercise  of  their  understanding,  and  to  initiate  them  in 
the  duties  and  sacrifices  by  which  all  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  improvement  must  be  attained.  Those  young  men  have 
taken  a  very  unworthy  and  mistaken  view  of  our  system,  who 
suppose  that  they  are  only  taught  the  sciences,  for  instance, 
for  the  immediate  and  appropriate  value  of  the  knowledge 
they  convey,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  or  accomplished. 
Let  any  man  endeavour  properly  to  pass  through  our  exami- 
nations, no  matter  what  be  the  subject,  or  whether  he  be  suc- 
cessful or  not,  he  will  then  have  been  taught  to  comprehend 
what  it  is  to  know  a  subject,  and  what  it  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it  and  only  to  suppose  he  knows  it;  and  he 
will  feel  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  or  of  his  suflferings,  if  you 
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please,  if  he  should  ever  have  afterwards  to  engage  in  a  pro- 
fessiun,  to  take  a  piirt  in  our  houses  of  legislature,  to  propose 
a  meamii'e  ou  the  most  ordiimiy  occasion  at  a  town  or  counfy 
meeting  or  even  to  a  committee  of  the  subaoribers  to  a  pub- 
lic charity. 

But  I  am  insensibly  travelling  out  of  my  more  proper  pro- 
vince. 

The  whole  business  and  purport  of  these  leoturea,  as  I  have 
from  the  Hrot  announced,  is  to  assist  you  in  reading  history 
for  yourselves ;  to  enable  you,  as  far  as  I  am  competent^  to 
turn  the  materials  befoi*e  you  to  the  best  advantage,  to  some 
purpose  of  your  present  and  future  improvement.  Occasion- 
ally, thcrefoit),  I  must  propose  to  you  tasks  of  some  labour 
aud  exertion.  I  do  so  now ;  but  I  have  reduoed  it^  as  I  think, 
to  the  smallest  compass.  The  books  I  have  selected  are  very 
concisely  written,  and  I  will  now  give  you  a  slight  specimen 
of  what  they  contain,  and  of  what  I  propose  you  to  do  here- 
after for  yourselves. 

You  have  already  seen  what  were  the  views  of  men  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  observe  now  what  was  thought  on  the 
other.  I  shall  proceed,  as  I  have  ali^eeidy  intimated,  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  account  furnished  by  Ramaay;  I  shall 
afterwards  dh*ect  your  attention  to  the  Annual  Register. 

The  work  of  Hamsay  is  short,  and  it  is  the  American 
account.  The  author  was  a  member  of  congress^  and  had 
access  to  all  the  official  papers  of  the  United  States.  He 
quotes  not  his  authorities,  though  he  proposes  hereafter  to 
do  so,  if  it  should  then  be  necessary. 

The  author  does  not  criticise  with  proper  severity  the  con- 
duct of  congress;  and  he  is  disposed  to  palliate  the  de^ts 
of  the  Americans  in  the  field,  not  considering  that  the  more 
difficult  it  was  to  bring  militia  and  raw  troops  to  £EUse  the 
regulai'  armies  of  England,  the  greater  was  the  merit  of  the 
generals  and  legislators  who  succeeded  in  procuring  victory 
and  independence  for  their  country.  But  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  author  appears  to  give  a  candid  and  intelligent 
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account  of  the  revolution  he  witnessed;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  an  English  student  to  judge  of  these  transactions  without 
reading  this  work,  or  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  In 
this  work,  as  in  others,  I  would  wish  you  more  particularly 
to  note  the  earlier  stages  of  this  dispute.  You  will  find  the 
first  chapter,  on  the  settlement  of  the  English  colonies,  rea- 
sonable and  good.  Proper  observations  are  made  on  the 
charters,  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  rights  that  re- 
sult from  it.  The  general  notion  was,  according  to  Ramsay 
(though  I  abiidge  his  sentences  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  use 
his  words,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time),  that 
the  settlers  were  to  have  the  rights  of  English  subjects,  as  if 
they  had  remained  at  home;  but  no  such  question  of  right 
as  was  afterwards  agitated  in  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  was  ever  thought  of  at  the  time.  On  the  whole,  the 
prerogatives  of  royalty  were  but  feebly  impressed  on  the  co- 
lonial forms  of  government.  In  some  provinces  the  inhabi- 
tants chose  their  governor,  and  all  other  public  officers ;  the 
legislatures  were  under  little  or  no  control;  in  others,  the 
crown  delegated  most  of  its  powers  to  particular  persons,  who 
were  also  invested  with  the  property  of  the  soil ;  and  in  those 
most  dependent  on  the  king,  his  power  over  the  provincial 
assemblies  seemed  not  greater  than  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England ;  and  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  parent 
state,  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  the  common  pmctice 
of  every  day's  experience,  the  colonists  grew  up  in  a  belief 
that  their  local  assemblies  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  them 
as  the  houses  of  parliament  to  the  mother  country. 

The  good  efiects  of  the  free  system  of  colonisation  were 
visible  in  their  rapid  progress.  The  colonies  obtained  their 
charters,  and  the  greatest  number  of  their  settlers,  between 
1603  and  1688 ;  and  the  settlers  were  in  general  devoted  to 
liberty;  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  oven  of  democratic 
freedom,  were  ingrafted  and  incorporated  for  ever  into  their 
minds  from  the  following  circumstances — their  extraction, 
their  religion,  the  books  they  read,  their  colonial  govern- 
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mcnts,  tljcir  distance  from  tho  mother  country,  the  general 
equtility  ot  mnk,  their  freehold  and  independent  property, 
their  niinplo  modes  of  life,  tho  little  patronage  held  hy  the 
crown. 

Now  those  arc  the  facts  as  stated  by  Ramsay — sufficiently 
obvious,  aiul  facts  that  could  not  liave  been  denied  at  the 
time;  fuels  that  might  have  been  known  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  must  have  been  known  to  those  of  our  public 
men  wlio  cnndescended  to  think  at  all  upon  the  subject. 
And  what  was  tlie  preparation,  I  would  ask,  that  these 
formed  for  the  i^roject  of  our  English  ministers  and  lawyers 
to  exercise  over  the  colonies  the  right  of  taxation? 

Tlio  first  symptom  of  the  American  dispute  appeared  so 
early  as  1  Toi ;  it  is  alluded  to  by  Governor  Pownall  in  one 
of  his  speeches  hi  parliament;  it  is  mentioned  by  Ramsay. 
Wlien  tho  French  wore  expected  soon  to  attack  America,  the 
governors  and  principal  members  of  the  provincial  assem- 
blies met  at  Albany  (in  1754),  and  proposed  that  a  grand 
general  council  should  be  formed  of  the  members  of  these 
assemblies,  and  that  they,  with  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown,  should  make  geneml  laws,  and  raise  money 
from  all  the  colonies  for  their  common  defence.  The  British 
ministry  proijoscd,  on  tho  contmry,  that  the  governors  of  all 
the  colonies,  with  one  or  two  members  of  their  councils, 
should  concert  and  execute  all  necessary  measures,  but  draw 
upon  the  British  treasury,  and  then  be  reimbursed  by  a  tax 
laid  on  tho  colonics  by  act  of  parliament,  ^.  e.  by  act  of  our 
British  parliament. 

This  plan  was  not  relished  by  the  colonists,  any  more  than 
the  former  had  been  by  the  ministry :  in  the  one,  you  wiU 
observe,  the  right  of  taxation  was  exercised  by  America^  in 
the  other,  by  England.  But  the  Pelhams,  being  prudent 
ministers,  did  not  urge  the  difterence  into  a  regular  dispute. 
Dr.  Franklin,  it  seems,  at  the  time,  gave  his  opinion  on  the 
proposition  of  the  British  minister;  and  had  the  sagacity  to 
anticipate  tho  substance  of  a  controversy,  which,  in  ten  yean 
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afterwards,  began  to  employ,  and  for  twenty  years  did  employ, 
the  tongues,  the  pens,  and  the  swords  of  the  two  countriea 
You  will  find  the  whole  account  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
works. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Ramsay,  you  will  find  the  origin 
of  the  dispute  in  the  year  1764  described,  and  then  its  pro- 
gress through  the  vexatious  restrictions  that  had  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  enacted,  down  to  the  fatal  Stamp  Act  of  1764 
and  1765.  Proper  observations  are  made  on  the  right  of 
taxation,  and  on  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  efiect  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America  is  then  detailed 
with  very  proper  minuteness ;  the  uneasiness,  the  irritation, 
the  inflammation,  the  fury,  the  insanity,  that  at  length  ap- 
peared. The  particulars  mentioned  are  instructive,  and  they 
form  part  of  that  appropriate  and  local  information  which 
the  work  contains,  and  which  is  so  valuable.  It  is  observed 
that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  inspired  the  Americans  with 
additional  coufidence  in  the  rectitude  of  their  cause;  but 
the  good  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act^  by  the 
Rockingham  administration,  is  most  distinctly  stated.  It 
was  no  sooner  known  in  America,  than  the  colonists  re- 
scinded their  resolutions,  and  recommenced  their  mercantile 
intercourse  with  the  mother  country ;  the  public  and  private 
rejoicings  knew  no  bounds.  Ramsay  also  states  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Americans  considered  the  declaratory  act  (passed 
at  the  same  time)  as  a  salvo  for  the  honour  of  parliament, 
and  flattered  themselves  it  would  remain  a  dead  letter :  un- 
willing to  contend  about  paper-claims  of  ideal  supremacy^ 
they  returned  to  their  habits  of  good  humour  with  the  parent 
state.  Dr.  Ramsay  then  proceeds  to  state,  perhaps  even  to 
exaggerate,  the  high-sounding  pretensions,  as  he  calls  them, 
which  were  the  result  of  this  species  of  victory  over  the 
mother  country.  It  is  impossible,  no  doubt,  that  a  mistake 
in  legislation  should  ever  be  entirely  harmless  j  but  he  at 
length  observes,  that  these  high-sounding  pretensions  would 
have  spent  themselves  in  words,  had  not  the  idea  of  taxiii|| 
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America  been  soon  after  revived  by  Charles  Townshend. 
We  have  now  again  appropriate  informatioQ,  and  a  short 
detail  of  the  disturbances  that  took  place. 

On  the  whole  the  minds  of  the  Americans  might  have 
been  pacified,  even  aft^r  this  very  injudicious  revival  of  the 
dispiite ;  but  certainly  not  without  an  entire  disavowal  by 
the  mother  country  of  a  claim  to  taxation.  The  ministers 
of  England,  in  the  meantime,  seem  to  have  been  little  aware 
of,  or  little  disposed  to  attend  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  America.  Upon  a  supposition  that  it  was  thought  any 
object  to  retain  America,  nothing  oould  be  more  unworthy 
of  statesmen  than  the  declarations  of  themselves  and  their 
friends,  during  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  contest. 

A  third  chapter  describes  the  effect  produced  by  the  tea 
tax,  and  the  importation  of  the  article,  as  well  as  by  the 
three  famous  acts,  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  Bill  for  altering 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  removing,  if 
necessary,  the  trial  of  capital  offenders  to  Great  Britsun. 
These  three  last  laws  were  considered  as  forming  a  complete 
system  of  tyranny,  from  which  there  was  scarcely  a  chance 
to  escape.  By  the  first,  said  the  Americans,  the  property  of 
unoffending  thousands  is  absolutely  taken  away  for  the  act 
of  a  few  individuals;  by  the  second,  our  chartered  liberties 
are  annihilated;  by  the  third,  our  lives  may  be  destroyed 
with  impunity.  Property,  liberty,  and  life  are  all  suspended 
on  the  altar  of  ministerial  vengeance. 

The  three  acts  became  the  cement  of  the  union  of  all  the 
states  of  America  against  Great  Britain.  These  acts  were, 
in  the  meantime,  popular  in  England;  and  this  is  the  lesson 
of  instruction  which  the  history  offers  you:  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  never  condescend  to  stop  and  examine  how 
far  the  arguments  and  feelings  of  their  opponents  may  be 
reasonable  and  just;  and  it  follows  from  hence,  that  men  of 
rank  and  influence  in  any  community  can  never  be  better 
employed  than  in  prevailing  on  their  countrymen  to  iiause 
and  reflect:  to  remember  that  in  every  quarrel  there  must 
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necessarily  be  two  sides,  and  that  it  would  be  a  marvellous 
circumstance  indeed,  if  the  one  side,  t.  e,  themselves,  were 
exclusively  in  the  right. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  like  the  second  and  third, 
contain  appropriate  information.  America,  it  seems,  was 
agreed  on  the  general  question;  but  the  difficulty  was  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  particularly  of  Boston, 
to  perauade  the  rest  of  the  continent  to  make  a  common 
cause  with  them.  The  other  provinces,  says  Ramsay,  were 
but  remotely  affected  by  the  fate  of  Massachusetts:  they 
were  themselves  happy,  and  had  no  immediate  cause  for 
opposition  to  Great  Britain.  They  had  to  commence  it,  and 
ultimately  to  engage  in  war,  on  a  kind  of  speculation ;  they 
were  not  so  much  moved  by  oppression  actually  felt,  as  by  a 
conviction  that  a  foundation  was  laid,  and  a  precedent  about 
to  be  established,  for  future  oppression.  To  convince  the 
people  that  they  ought  to  submit  to  a  present  evil  to  avoid 
the  future  greater  evil,  was  the  task  assigned  to  the  colonial 
patriots. 

This  they  effected,  in  a  great  measure,  as  it  appears,  by 
means  of  the  press,  by  pamphlets,  essays,  addresses,  and 
newspaper  dissertations ;  by  public  and  private  letters,  meet- 
ings and  resolutions;  petitions  and  addresses  to  their  gover- 
nors; by  associations,  and  by  a  well-organised  system  of 
committees. 

"  The  events  of  the  time,"  says  Ramsay,  "  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity ;  but  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  can 
never  be  fully  comprehended  but  by  those  who  were  witnesses 
of  it." 

But  heie,  and  through  all  these  earlier  chapters  of  Ramsay, 
the  question  to  be  asked  is  this :  Whether  these  patriots  could 
have  produced  these  effeotti,  had  they  not  been  assisted  by 
the  harsh  measures  of  England?  It  is  possible  that  they 
would  not  have  tried;  but  surely  they  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded, if  they  had. 

Speaking  of  the  important  year  of  1774,  "  In  the  cou 
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and  towns,"  savs  Ramsay,  "of  the  several  provinces,  as  well 
as  in  the  (ritlos,  the  people  assembled  and  passed  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  rights,  and  of  their  detestation  of  the  late 
American  acts  of  parliament.  These  had  an  instantaneous 
cflbct  on  the  minds  of  thousands;  not  only  the  young  and 
imj)etuous,  but  the  aged  and  temperate,  joined  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.  They  viewed 
them  as  deadly  weapons  aimed  at  the  vitals  of  that  liberty 
which  they  adored:  as  rendering  abortive  the  generous  pains 
taken  by  their  forefathers,  to  procure  for  them  in  the  new 
world  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  rights:  they  were  the 
subjects  of  their  meditation  when  alone^  and  of  their  con- 
versation when  together. 

Within  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  news  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  had  reached  America,  it  was  communicated 
from  state  to  state;  and  a  flame  was  kindled  in  almost  erejy 
breast  through  these  widely  extended  provinces. 

Such  arc  the  efiects  produced,  such  at  all  times  are  the 
advantages  given  to  the  intemperate  or  ill  designing  by  harsh 
measures.  Let  the  student,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
as  well  as  humanity,  be  entreated  to  pause,  and  to  suspect 
the  approach  of  folly,  or  something  worse^  whenever  in  the 
course  of  a  misunderstanding  with  other  countries,  any 
measure  which  is  called  "  a  measure  of  vigour  "  is  proposed 
to  him. 

"  Within  four  months,"  says  Ramsay,  "  from  the  very  day 
on  which  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  America,  the  deputies 
of  eleven  provinces  had  convened  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
four  days  more  there  was  a  complete  representation  of  twelve 
colonics,  containing  three  millions  of  people.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  their  deputies  were  various;  but  in  general 
they  contained  strong  professions  of  loyalty  and  constitutional 
dependence  on  the  mother  country.  The  framers  of  these 
acknowledged  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  disclaimed 
every  wish  of  separation  from  the  parent  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  firm  in  declaring  that  they  were  entitled  to 
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all  the  rights  of  Briti8h-bom  sabjects;  and  that  the  late  acts 
respecting  Massachusetts  were  unconstitutional  and  oppres- 
siye.  The  J  specified  the  acts  of  which  they  complained; 
entered  into  non-importation  and  non-exportation  associa- 
tions ;  and  prepared  addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  king.  They  then  dissolved  themselves  in  October, 
1774,  and  agreed  to  meet  in  May,  1775. 

"  The  declarations  and  recommendations  of  congress  were 
no  sooner  known  than  they  were  cheerfully  obeyed.  To 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people  of  Boston,  liberal  collec- 
tions were  made  throughout  the  colonies ;  a  disposition  to  do, 
to  suffer,  and  to  accommodate,  spread  from  breast  to  breast, 
and  from  colony  to  colony,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  calcu- 
lation— ^it  seemed  as  though  one  mind  had  inspired  the  whole. 
In  the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  cheerfulness  appeared  in  the 
face  of  all  the  people  :  they  accoimted  everything  cheap  in 
comparison  with  liberty,  and  readily  gave  up  whatever  tended 
to  endanger  it.  The  animation  of  the  times  rendered  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  above  themselves,  and  excited  them  to 
deeds  of  self-denial,  which  the  interested  prudence  of  calmer 
seasons  can  scarcely  credit** 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Ramsay  exhibits  the  American  view  of 
the  transactions  that  took  place  in  Britain  during  the  begin* 
ning  of  1775:  this  was  the  critical  period  of  the  contest. 
Great  Britain  had  commenced  her  measures  of  coercion, 
America  of  resistance  j  a  body  of  men,  the  <  congress,  had 
assembled,  who  were  considered  as  the  organ  through  which 
the  wishes  and  opinions  of  America  were  to  be  conveyed  ; 
they  had  exhibited  their  cause  to  the  British  nation,  they 
had  petitioned  the  king.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
conduct  of  the  houses  of  parliament  whether  civil  war  was 
to  ensue.  Unhappily  the  address  of  the  house,  in  answer 
to  his  Majesty's  speeoli,  declared  for  coercion,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1775.  The  force  in  America  was  to  be  properly 
increased.  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Burke  in  public,  Dr.  j^k 
Franklin  and  others,  in  pubUo  and  private,  all  laboured  in>»^H 
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vain.  "  TliG  repeal  of  a  few  acts  of  parliament,**  says  Ramsay, 
*'  would  at  this  time  have  satisfied  America.  But  confident 
of  victor}',  the  ministers  were  deaf  to  petitions  and  remon- 
stmiicc9."  That  coercion  which  put  the  speediest  end  to  the 
dispute,  it  was  said,  must  be  eventually  the  znoet  merciful; 
and  no  veiy  long  or  effective  resistance  was  expected.  Verj 
reasonable  ol)scrvations  arc  here  made  by  Ramsay ;  and  he  is 
even  cnudid  enough  to  observe,  that^  unfortunately  for  both 
countries,  two  opinions  were  generally  believed,  neither  of 
which  was  perhaps  tnie  in  its  utmost  extent;  and  one  of 
which  w^is  most  assuredly  false.  "'  The  minister  and  parlia- 
ment of  England,"  he  says,  '^  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  tbe 
claims  of  the  colonists  amounted  to  absolute  independence; 
that  a  fixed  resolution  to  renounce  the  Bovereignty  of  Great 
Britain  was  concealed  under  the  specious  pretext  of  a  redress 
of  grievances.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  ban(^  were 
equally  confident  that  the  mother  country  not  only  harboured 
designs  unfnendly  to  their  interests,  but  seriously  intended  to 
introduce  arbitrary  government" 

There  is  probably  considerable  truth  in  this  observation  of 
Ramsay,  on  this  mutual  mistake ;  and  it  should  be  a  warning 
to  all  good  and  reasonable  men  to  be  very  careful  how  they 
listen,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  dispute,  to  the  asseverations 
of  those  who  are  of  an  ardent  temper. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  Ramsay  is  not  less  interesting  than 
the  former.  The  preparations  on  each  side  for  the  civil  war, 
the  jealousy  of  liberty  on  the  one  side,  the  desire  of  supremacy 
on  the  other — ^these  were  cause  and  effect^  and  urged  boli 
parties,  the  one  to  insist  on  their  demands,  and  the  other  on 
submission. 

At  Boston,  in  the  meantime,  from  the  year  1768,  even 
from  so  early  a  period  as  1768,  a  military  foixso  had  been 
stationed  by  England.  "  The  inhabitants  were  exasperated 
against  the  soldiera,  and  they  against  the  inhabitants:  the 
one  were  considered  as  the  mere  instruments  of  tyranny,  the 
other  as  rioters  and  smugglers;  and  there  was  a  constant 
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iuterchange  of  insulting  words,  looki^  and  gestures.  At 
leugth,  in  April,  1775,  Ube  sword  was  drawn;  the  civil  war 
commenced,  and  the  blood  of  those  who  were  killed  at  Lex- 
ington proved,"  says  Bamsaj,  "  the  firm  cement  of  an 
extensive  union.  The  Americans  who  fell  were  revered  as 
martyrs  who  had  died  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  resentment 
against  the  British  burned  more  strongly  than  ever:  the 
military  arrangements,  which  had  been  adopted  for  defend* 
ing  the  colonies  from  the  French  and  Indians^  were  turned 
against  the  parent  state;  forts,  magasines,  arsenals,  were 
seized  by  the  provincial  militias;  and  the  Lexington  battle 
not  only  furnished  the  Americans  with  a  justifying  apology 
for  raising  an  army,  but  inspired  them  with  ideas  of  their  own 
prowess.  The  language  of  the  time  wa8>  that  it  waa  better  to 
die  freemen  than  to  live  slaves ;  our  houses^  our  towns,  it  was 
said,  though  destroyed  by  the  British  fleets  and  armies,  may 
be  rebuilt;  but  liberty,  once  gone,  is  lost  for  ever.  The 
pulpit,  the  press,  the  bench,  and  the  bar,  sever&lly  laboured 
to  encourage  the  resistance  that  had  been  determined  upon; 
religion  was  connected  with  patriotism;  and  in  sermons,  and 
in  prayers,  the  cause  of  America  was  represented  as  the  cause 
of  Heaven;  pastoral  letters  were  written,  a  day  of  feating 
and  humiliation  appointed;  a  league  and  covenant  had  been 
formed  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  contest. 

But  nothing  could  apprise  the  inaccessible  confidence  of 
the  British  ministry  how  dangerous  was  the  fury  of  a  people, 
the  descendants  of  republicans  and  fanatics,  whom  they  were 
going  by  very  unreasonable  and  very  unjustifiable  aggressions 
to  rouse  into  action. 

After  the  first  conflict  at  Lexington,  and  the  dreadful 
storming  which  was  thought  necessary  by  the  British,  of  the 
American  intrenchments  at«Bunker*s  Hill,  both  in  1775,  the 
next  event  of  very  great  consequence  was  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  July,  1776. 

You  will  now  observe  the  arguments  that  were  used ;  you 
will  see  them  in  the  very  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Paine  (hia^fl 
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Common  Sense) ;  a  pamphlet  whose  effect  was  such,  that  it 
is  quite  a  feature  in  this  memorable  contest.  You  may  now 
read  it,  and  wonder  how  a  performance  not  marked,  as  jou 
may  at  first  sight  suppose,  with  any  particular  powei-s  of 
eloquence,  could  possibly  produce  effects  so  striking.  With- 
out entering  into  this  question,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  his  materials  if  the  government  of 
the  parent  country  had  continued  mild  and  conciliatory  as  it 
was  before  the  year  1673.  He  endeavours  to  make  out,  in 
the  first  place,  as  no  doubt  he  might,  that  it  was  better  for 
the  continent  of  America  to  be  an  independent  nation,  than 
to  be  dependent  on  an  island  three  thousand  miles  ofi^  But 
when  he  comes  to  endeavour  to  animate  the  feelings,  as  he 
had  before  attempted  to  influence  the  understandings,  of  his 
countrymen,  what  were  his  words?  He  writes,  you  will 
remember,  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  he  writes 
for  the  piu:pose  of  procuring  the  vote  of  independence,  a  year 
aftei*  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  the  carnage  at  Bunker's 
Hill. 

(Paine's  Common  Sense,  p.  15.)  "  Men  of  passive  tempers 
look  somewhat  lightly  over  the  offences  of  Britain,  and  still 
hoping  for  the  best,  are  apt  to  call  out,  *  Come,  come,  we 
shall  be  friends  again  for  all  this.'  But  examine  the  passions 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  bring  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
to  the  touchstone  of  nature,  and  then  tell  me  whether  you 
can  hereafter  love,  honour,  and  faithfully  serve  the  power 
that  hath  carried  fire  and  sword  into  your  land?  If  you  can- 
not do  all  these,  then  you  are  only  deceiving  yourselves,  and 
by  your  delay  bringing  ruin  upon  your  posterity.  Your 
future  connection  with  Britain,  whom  you  can  neither  love 
nor  honour,  will  be  forced  and  unnatural,  and  being  formed 
only  on  the  plan  of  present  convenience,  will,  in  a  little  time, 
fall  into  a  relapse  more  wretched  than  the  first.  But  if  you 
say  you  can  stiU  pass  the  violations  over,  then,  I  ask.  Hath 
your  house  been  burnt?  Hath  your  property  been  destroyed 
before  yom:  face?     Are  your  wife  and  children  destitute  of  a 
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bed  to  lie  on,  or  bread  to  live  on?  Have  you  lost  a  parent 
or  a  child  by  their  hands,  and  you  yourself  the  ruined  and 
wretched  survivor)  If  you  have  not,  then  you  are  not  a 
judge  of  those  who  have.  But  if  you  have,  and  still  can 
shake  hands  with  the  murderers,  then  you  are  unworthy  the 
name  of  husband,  fiither,  friend,  or  lover;  and  whatever  may 
be  your  rank  or  title  in  life,  you  have  the  heart  of  a  coward, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  sycophant." 

No  man,  he  afterwards  declares,  was  a  warmer  wisher  for 
reconciliation  than  himself,  before  this  fetal  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. "  Thousandsf,"  says  he,  '^  are  already  ruined  by  British 
barbarity;  thoiisands  more  will  probably  suffer  the  same  fete : 
these  men  have  other  feelings  than  us,  who  have  nothing  suf- 
fered. I  make  the  sufierer's  case  my  own,  and  I  protest,  that 
were  I  driven  from  house  and  home,  my  property  destroyed, 
and  my  circumstances  ruined,  that  as  a  man,  sensible  of 
injuries,  I  could  never  relish  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  or 
consider  myself  bound  thereby." 

(Page  21.)  ''  There  are  thousands  and  ten  thousands  who 
would  think  it  glorious  to  expel  from  the  continent  that  bar- 
barous and  hellish  power,  which  hath  stirred  up  the  Indians 
and  Negroes  to  destroy  us :  the  cruelty  hath  a  double  guilt, 
it  is  dealing  brutally  by  us,  and  treacherously  by  them.  To 
talk  of  friendship  with  those  in  whom  our  reason  forbids  us 
to  have  feith,  and  our  affections,  wounded  through  a  thousand 
pores,  instruct  us  to  detest,  is  madness  and  folly.  Every  day 
wears  out  the  little  remains  of  kindred  between  them  and  us; 
and  can  there  be  anything  to  hope,  that  as  the  relationship 
expires,  the  affection  will  increase ;  or  that  we  shall  agree 
better,  when  we  have  ten  times  more  and  greater  concerns 
to  quarrel  over  than  ever? 

"  Ye  that  tell  us  of  harmony  and  reconciliation,  can  ye 
restore  to  us  the  past  ?  Can  you  give  to  prostitution  its  former 
innocence? — Neither  can  ye  reconcile  Britain  and  America. 
The  last  cord  now  is  broken,  the  people  of  England  are  pre- 
senting addresses  against  us.   There  ai'e  injuries  which  nature  Jk 
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cannot  forgive ;  she  would  cease  to  be  nature  if  she  did.  As 
well  can  the  lover  forgive  the  ravisher  of  his  mistress,  as  the 
continent  forgive  the  murderers  of  Britain.  The  Almighty 
hath  implanted  in  us  these  unextinguishable  feelings  for  good 
and  wise  purposes." 

Statesmen  should,  you  see,  be  very  careful  how  they  pro- 
ceed to  acts  of  positive  hostility  against  the  towns  or  inha- 
bitants of  any  coTintry  with  whom  they  ever  intend  to  be  on 
terms  of  alHanco  or  kindness.  "  Never  can  true  reconcile- 
ment grow,  where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so 
deep."  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  unreasonably  the  suf- 
ferers, or  their  leaders,  or  their  governments^  may  have  con- 
ducted themselves  before  the  quarrel  has  been  urged  to  acts 
of  aggression  like  these.  Nature,  when  in  affliction  or  agony, 
is  deaf  and  blind,  and  totally  insensible  to  all  suggestions 
of  reason,  to  all  considerations  of  original  right,  and  the  laws 
of  war  and  of  nations:  it  clamours  for  nothing  but  ven- 
geance; and  men  are  urged  to  exasperation  and  firenzy  by 
the  very  thought  and  name  of  a  people,  whose  soldiers  have 
passed  through  their  country,  stabbing  their  friends  and 
kindred,  burning  their  houses,  or  violating  their  wives  and 
daughters. 

Dr.  Eamsay's  observations  on  the  independence  of  America 
must  be  read.  The  affair  at  Lexington,  in  April,  1775,  ex- 
hibited the  mother  country  in  an  odious  point  of  view  \  yet 
he  thinks  for  a  twelvemonth  after,  a  majority  wished  only 
to  be  re-established  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  their 
ancient  rights.  Some  of  the  popiJar  leaders  might  have 
secretly  wished  for  independence  from  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy;  but  their  number  he  conceives  to  have  been 
gmall,  and  their  sentimeuts  not  generally  known.  The 
coercion  attempted  by  the  mother  country,  he  considers  as 
the  cause  that  naturally  produced  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence; and  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  neai'ly  three 
millions  of  people  passed  over  from  the  love  and  duty  of 
loyal  subjects,  to  the  liatred  and  resentment  of  enemies.    The 
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people  were  encouraged  by  this  measure,  the  declaration  of 
independence,  to  bear  up  under  the  calamities  of  war;  so 
were  the  army. 

Paine  gives  the  same  representation,  in  his  very  curious 
Letter  to  the  Abb6  Raynal.  "It  was  this  measure  that 
pledged,"  he  says,  "  their  honour,  their  interest,  their  every- 
thing; and  produced  that  glow  of  thought  and  energy  of 
heart  which  enabled  them  to  endure  the  gloomy  campaign  of 
1776."  "And  no  doubt,"  as  Ramsay  observes,  "if  the  inter- 
ference of  France  was  necessary,  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was.     The  one  was  the  price  of  the  other." 

The  year  1776  was  the  most  important  in  the  contest.  In 
this  year  the  people  of  America  generally  took  their  side. 
The  great  mas^  of  the  wealth,  learning,  and  influence  in  all 
the  southern  colonies,  and  in  most  of  the  northern,  was  in 
favour  of  the  American  cause.  Some  aged  persons  were  ex- 
ceptions ;  a  few  too  who  had  been  connected  with  government ; 
some  also  who  feared  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  others 
who  doubted  the  perseverance  of  America ;  but  a  great  ma- 
jority was  resolved  to  hazard  everything.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1776,  the  colonists  were  farmers,  merchants,  and 
mechanics;  at  its  close,  soldiers. 

The  quotations  I  have  thus  made  from  Ramsay,  abridging 
his  paragraphs,  but  retaining  his  words,  will  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of  the  Americans 
during  the  different  stages  of  the  contest.  Bear  them  in 
mind,  and  let  us  now  turn  to  consider,  once  more,  the  reason- 
ings and  feelings  of  the  legislators  and  the  people  of  England 
during  the  same  stages  of  the  same  contest. 

We  will  refer,  as  I  have  announced  to  you,  to  the  Annual 
Register.  The  volumes  of  this  work  issued  from  the  press 
year  after  year  in  succession;  they  are,  therefore,  the  very 
mirroi-s  of  the  public  sentiment.  They  exhibit  the  living 
state  of  affairs  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  they  appeared 
at  each  period  to  some  very  active  and  intelligent  observer, 
the  writer  of  this  work,  whose  proper  business  it  was  to 
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observe.  The  author,  as  I  lutTe  already  mentiouedy  was  Mr. 
Burke ;  but  the  impartiality  with  which  the  arguments  and 
vic^v's  on  each  side  the  question  are  stated  is  maryellous. 

Begin,  if  you  please,  with  the  eighth  Tolume,  for  the  year 
1765,  and  with  the  commercial  regulationa  of  Mr.  G.  Gren- 
-?ille;  proceed  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  yon  arrive  immediatery 
at  the  most  clear  indications  of  very  general  discontent  and 
resistance  all  over  America.  This  get&eral  discontent  and  re- 
sistance is  the  first  point,  and  one  of  great  consequence,  mad 
this  is  stated.  In  the  ninth  volume  you  have  a  descriptioa 
of  the  ruinous  effects  of  this  exercise  of  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  tax  America;  the  efiects  produced  upon  the  trade 
and  the  manufactures  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  In  Great 
Britain,  indeed,  men  appear  to  have  been  divided  in  opinieo 
on  tlie  rif/kt  of  taxing  America;  but  on  the  power  of  ooerdog 
her  by  the  military  and  naval  force  of  this  country  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion.  This  poinl^  at 
this  period  (in  1765),  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  grmted. 

In  1766,  however,  the  Stamp  Act  is  repealed.  It  was  le- 
pealed,  because  during  this  interval,  and  this  only,  the  admi- 
nistration was  in  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the  Whig  party, 
Lord  Eockiugham  and  his  friends|,  who,  to  their  eternal 
honour,  put  their  theories  into  practice,  their  principlea  of 
mild  government,  and  showed  an  attention  to  the  petitions 
of  men,  who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  thought  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  enslaved.  But  in  the  twelfth  volume  we 
have  new  attempts  to  enforce  the  right  of  taxation ;  we  have 
the  tea  tax:  and  in  the  thirteenth,  the  arguments  on  ead& 
side  of  the  question.  What  follows?  In  the  seventeenth 
volume  we  have  the  riots  at  Boston,,  the  seizure  of  the 
Gaspce  sloop  of  war  by  the  populace ;  and  in  consequence  of 
these  outrages,  an  act  of  parliament  to  shut  up  the  port  of 
Boston  ;  a  disposition  to  carry  everything  to  extremities  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic;  the  Ma\  bill  for  r^ulating  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts;  and  even  the  obsolete  act  of 
Henry  the  Eiglith  revived  and  converted,  in  the  moat  impo* 
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litic  manner^  to  thv  most  onexpteted  parpon,  tel  of  brings 
ing  ofitieiiderB  in  AnMriaa  to  be  tried,  if  nmommury,  is  Engiand. 
But  the  eighteenth  yolume  opens  with  ohm'fing,  tfast  ihi9 
prognostics  of  the  oppowtioii  bad  been  itt  ^oiftad;  thai  the 
effect  of  then  diAKent  acta  had  beenafiaa  bqiuiowi  as  poa> 
sibler;  and  in  tha  w^ooad  efai^ter  na  hsw  la  Aaaesiea  Hm 
ominous  meeting^  of  a  genend  cougraw  is  Sapteaber,  1774. 
Tbe  intniotiona  grren  to  tba  dategirtaa  appsaiuL  to  tbar 
editor  of  the  Ajmnal  Begiitary  tfaonf^  aooMtoMS  fklesty 
naaonaUe  and  good.  The  neadatiofli  tbafe  were  panad^ 
though  indicating  reaistanoB^  were  stiH  of  •  daJwaife  Bataie. 
And  we  hare  Bsxt  tfaeir  deolnation  of  rij^iA%  tbeir  petitioBa 
and  memomla  ta  tbe  kiag,  people  of  OmA  Kdtaiay  Ikx. 
The  fltroDg  point  of  tbeir  case  aeeoa  to  ht^  thai.lbef  con- 
sidered themsdves  at  hSt  m  a  stale  cf  happnieai  aad  pn>- 
sperity  at  tbe  peace  of  1763,  and  tbat  their  wisk  waa  aaky 
to  be  reatofed  to  tbat  format  atate^  and  awthiag  mart. 

In  tbe  Tng«.ntmie,  on  a&  Ibese  impertani  ciabjaeti^  it  is 
said  bj  the  Anaoal  Begtstertbat  a»  msrj  gpuai'al  UdiKkfmmff 
prevailed  in  tfads  eoontrj.  Marvelloas  this,  it  maj  sow  be 
thought:  America  bad  xeuted;  and  Hturn  pnvailed^  it 
seemi^  a -very  general  xadifiecBnceL  Our  joeng  aMaabexB  ef 
parliament  were  probabi  j  ooenpied  onl j  witb  tbebr  dressy 
their  eqnipage,  and  their  obsba;  oar  cooBtry geastiasaen  witb 
iiieir  game  iaws^  aiod  their  expected  relief  fraoi  the  land  tax; 
and  they,  all,  yoong  aad  dd,  in  town  and  ovt^  left  ^be  attuiiB 
of  the  nation  to  those  wiser  heads,  which^  they  somewhat 
rashly  supposed,  nmst  of  coarse  be  found  in  Ibe  cabinet! 

The  philoBopbie  Tiews  of  tbe  m««baaxts  and  mannf actmren^ 
those  of  them  who  were  not  creditorB  of  Americaa  bouses^ 
and  Mkdhf  to  lose  Hiext  -prapesrty  by  tbe  expected  mptmr^ 
were,  it  seeans  at  this  period^  idioat  tiie  le?el  of  tbe  gay  and 
gra^e  trifles  I  have  jruit  aiUuded  to ;  and  as  it  waa  thought 
that  a  countenance  of  resolution,  if  stifl  Baaintained,  woold 
certainly  awe  the  Americans  into  obedieaee,  tiiere  was  a  kind 
of  general  yote^  it  seems,  that  we  were  to  go  ooy  and  that  tb*  ^t 
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ministry  knew  best.  Prudence  in  politics  was  supposed  to 
\ye  like  the  Christian  charity  that '^  hopeth  all  things^  and 
believcth  all  things." 

Tiic  new  parliament  met  in  November,  1774.      The  mi- 
nistry were  indeed  reproached  with  the  fidlure  of  their  pre- 
dictions, and  it  was  evident  that  the  maze  was   not  only 
mighty,  but  that  they  were  all  without  a  plan.    Their  critics, 
however,  were  only  seventy-three  (the  number  of  opposition), 
and  their  admirers  (themselves  included)  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four.     The  peers  of  the  realm  were  too  many  of  them 
distinguishable  from  their  inferiors  only  by  their  titles.     No 
other  claim  to  superiority  was  visible.    The  wisdom  of  Lord 
Chatham,  like  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  exerted  in  vain. 
His  assertions  and  advice  should  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  peers  in  office  who  surrounded  him  in  the  house.     The 
ministers  had  taken  their  ground  (in  1774);  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  enforced;  the  Americans  could 
not  persevere,  as  they  held,  in  their  systems  of  self-denial 
and  schemes  of  non-importation;  they  could  not^  it  was  said, 
become  soldiers.     Franklin,  with  a  petition,  was  not  heard; 
some  of  the  commercial  bodies  fietred  not  much  better;  and 
the  numbers  of  ministry  and  opposition  in  the  two  houses 
(the  measures  of  the  proportion  of  reasonableness  and  un- 
reasonableness in  each)  were  about  two  to  one  in  the  upper, 
and  three  to  one  in  the  lower.     The  proportion  was  better 
in  the  upper  house  on  accoimt  of  the  great  Whig  fomilies 
found  there. 

We  have  next  some  vacillating  conduct  of  Lord  North, 
and  even  a  kind  of  conciliatory  scheme  actually  proposed  by 
him  in  his  place,  amid  the  alarm  of  his  friends,  and  the 
amazement  of  all.  This  was  the  celebrated  occasion  when 
he  was  upon  his  legs  nine  diflferent  times  to  unsay  what  he 
had  said,  because  what  he  had  certainly  said  was  found  so 
unpalatable  to  his  friends  and  supporters.  The  brighter 
rays  of  peace,  it  seems,  that  shot  athwart  hb  speech,  were 
unwelcome  visitants  on  hift  own  side  of  the  house — "  the  reign 
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of  chaos  and  old  night;"  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Wedder- 
bume,  and  at  last  the  minister  himself  were  forced  to  huddle 
up  in  fogs  and  gloom  the  rainbow  tints  that  might  have  in- 
dicated too  soon  that  the  storm  was  passing  away. 

But  the  storm  was  not  to  pass  away :  force  was  in  fact  to 
be  tried;  and  the  force  determined  upon  was  declared  by 
the  opposition  to  be,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  inadequate  to 
effect  its  purpose.  We  have,  in  the  meantime,  very  great  una- 
nimity in  America ;  the  petition  from  New  York,  made  under 
very  particular  circumstances,  rejected,  as  well  as  Mr.  Burke's 
conciliatory  motion,  by  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  civil  war,  therefore,  begins  in  April,  1775.  What  fol- 
lows? At  the  end  of  the  first  campaign,  at  the  end  of  1775, 
a  regular  army,  of  the  most  unquestionable  discipline  and 
valour,  ten  thousand  men,  with  all  their  proper  accompani- 
ments of  artillery  and  a  naval  force,  sent  out  in  this  im- 
politic manner  to  conquer  America,  had  achieved — what? 
The  conquest  of  Bunker's  Hill!  that  is,  had  conquered  of 
the  great  continent  of  America  just  as  much  space  as  lay 
covered,  at  the  end  of  the  action,  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying. 

It  was  but  a  cheerless  beginning  of  this  unhapy  contest  to 
have  coals,  and  feggots,  and  vegetables,  and  vinegar,  and  hay, 
oxen  and  sheep,  transported  three  thousand  miles  across  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  support  of  the  gallant  men  who  were  sent 
to  reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience.  Very  lucrative  con- 
tracts might  indeed  be  made  by  individuals,  and  they  and 
their  connections  might  swell  the  clamours  (they  certainly 
did),  in  and  out  of  parliament,  for  the  right  of  taxing 
America.  But  all  this  might  happen  while  the  English 
channel  was  strewed,  as  it  was  strewed,  with  the  floating 
carcases  of  the  animals  that  were  continually  perishing  in 
the  transports,  and  while  the  streets  of  Boston,  our  military 
station,  were  filled  with  complaints,  and  its  hospitals  with  j 
sickness.  M 

One  effort  more  was  ma^^jy  congress.     About  Augu8l|^ 
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1775«  Mr.  Penn  uriyed  m  London  wilh  a  petition  to  the 
Jdng,  subscribed  bj  all  the  members  of  congress,  and  called 
by  tlie  Americans  **  the  olive-branch.'*  In  America  it  migbt 
be  called,  what  it  was  thought,  the  oliTO-faranch;  but  dark- 
neas  and  tempest  still  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the  waters^  and 
there  was  no  vesting-plaoe  for  him  who  bore  it  Mr.  P^m 
was  informed  by  the  minister  that  no  answer  could  be  re- 
turned. 

This  seems  an  epoch  in  the  dispute :  itshould  be  examined 
by  those  who  mean  to  reap  the  instruction  of  history.  The 
reasonings  of  the  difierent  parties,  and  descriptions  of  men 
in  and  out  of  parltameut,  at  this  particular  period — ^Uie 
middle  and  close  of  the  year  1775 — are  very  remarkable. 
They  will  illustrate,  I  apprehend,  the  influence  of  those 
causes  which  I  haye  ventured  to  propose  in  explanation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  mother  country :  the  general  ignoiance 
of  the  real  nature  of  our  commercial  prosperity;  the  vulgar 
notions,  on  political  subjects,  into  which  communities  are 
always  liable  to  fall;  and  the  very  high  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  |>eople  of  property  and  respectability,  under  any 
mixed  constitution,  are  always  too  ready  to  insist  upon. 

Many  of  the  first  members  in  opposition  (I  quote  from  the 
Annual  Register),  both  peers  and  commoners,  it  was  expected, 
diu*ing  the  session,  were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  Tower 
for  treasonable  practices,  than  in  their  places  in  the  two 
houses — (Sir  G.  SaviUe  and  Lord  Eookingham  in  the  Tower!) 
And  Mr.  Penn  declared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  London,  he  had  never 
been  asked  a  single  question  relative  to  America,  hj  aay 
Biinister  or  person  in  power  whatever. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1776,  the  war  wai^  it 
seems,  in  England  not  unpopidar.  National  xig^its  were* 
supposed  to  be  invaded;  national  burdens,  it  was  expected, 
(ludicrous  expectations !)  would  be  alleviated.  The  expeofles 
of  the  contest  were  not  yet  felt;  and  the  hospitals  and  fiiJ^g 
of  battle  were  at  a  distanca     A  general  carelessneaa  to  the 
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pteaeaai  and  the  fotnm — perfaapi  the  eflEBCti  of  pnMpeadtf— 
wua  very  obserraUa  in  the  pm^le  of  T'g^^f'H  at  tbk  time. 
The  dedamtion  of  independenoe  had,  it  aeema,  in  the  ktter 
part  of  1 77-6,  im  nii£oiituaate  efiOdoL  Initead  of  showing  the 
pe<^le  how  great  had  heen  the  miatakei  of  their  nileiiy  it 
rather  teuded  to  unite  them  in  support  of  men,  who  had 
always  Advised  ooevciie  meaaureSy  and  who  inaiited,  that 
indflpendenoB  had  been  the  aacret  oliject  of  the  Ameiioaa 
patriots,  yrom  ikefinL  The  war  was  ocaiBdered  as  anavoid- 
able,  and  ahnoat  aa  one  of  fielf-defianioe.  Odse  Jung's  4i^>eed^ 
the  debates  m  parliament^  and  the  oonTarsatiaiiB  in  private 
society,  bzeathed  nothing  but  aocuaations  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, approbation  af  oar  own  conduct,  and  aeidlutioiis  to  re- 
sist rebeUioDy  and  chastise  ingzatitnd& 

An  enlightened  jeaeoner  upon  the  idBurs  of  mankind 
would  rather  have  haay  occupied  all  this  time,in  oonsidering 
how  iar  it  mi^t  be  wise  for  Great  Britain  to  make  the  best 
of  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  so  unfortunate,  and  to  li^ve 
attempted  some  scheme  of  ooa&deratioD,  or  amity  and  alli- 
ance with  Amerioa,  on  the  principle  of  aoknoidedging  at 
once  that  independence  which  they  had  asserted.  Such 
would  certainly  havB  been  the  advice  of  Dean  Tucker,  and 
probably  of  Mr.  Bobinson:  but  a  Community  is  genecally  at 
fifty  years*  distance  from  its  real  pbilosophers.  The  mi^oiitieB 
in  the  two  houses,  on  amfflidmfflits  of  a  oonefliatory  nature, 
were  two  hnndred  andfnrty-two  to  ei^ityHBeren  in  the  lower, 
and  one  hpundred  and  tweniy-«ix  to  ninety-one  in  the  upper. 
The  opposition  about  this  time  seem  even  to  have  seceded, 
and  given  up  their  efforts.  It  is  very  diffioiilt^  jqo  doubt,  for 
mm  of  tank  and  inteUigence  to  attend  with  the  patience  of 
physicianB,  and  watch  over  the  liiseoMs  of  the  public  mind  j 
but  the  misfortune  is,  tiieee  aeoessions  never  awaken  any 
sympathy  in  the  coimtry,and  uniformly  £ul  in  their  purpose. 
This  particular  seceaBion,  however,  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
remaikable  oompositi^i,  which  is  now  regularly  published  in 
Burke's  works.     It  was  intended  as  an  address  to  tfati 
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on  the  subject  of  this  secession,  or  rather  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  American  politics.  Being  addressed  to  the  sovereign, 
it  could  neither  have  the  faults,  nor  some  of  the  particular 
merits,  of  Mr.  Burke's  other  compositions.  But  it  is  in  its 
matter  very  weighty ;  it  is  very  fine,  level  writing,  and  quite 
a  model  in  its  way. 

The  campaign  of  1777  was  marked  by  the  successes  of 
General  Howe,  and  the  misfortunes  of  General  Burgoyne; 
but  the  result  of  two  decided  victories,  on  the  part  of  the 
foi*mor,  wiis  only  the  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  much 
of  the  adjacent  country  as  the  British  commanded  by  their 
amis.  The  result  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  latter  was  the 
entire  surrender  and  capture  of  the  royal  army. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  whole  was,  that  the  coun- 
try presented  difficulties  that  were  insurmountable,  and  that 
the  enemy  could  not  bo  brought  to  engage  without  his  con- 
sent; that  the  subjugation,  therefore,  of  the  continent  was 
impossible. 

The  English  ministers  drew  no  such  lessons  fix)m  these 
events;  but  the  French  did,  and  immediately  resolved  to  join 
the  Americans. 

The  opposition,  even  before  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
General  Burgoyne  had  arfived,  remonstrated  loudly,  and  with 
great  force  of  argument,  against  any  further  attempts  at 
coercion,  but  in  vain.  Their  amendments  were  negatived  in 
the  commons,  two  hundred  and  fortys-three  to  eighty-six;  in 
the  lords,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  and  predictions  of 
Lord  Chatham,  ninety-seven  to  twenty-eight.  Interest  of 
money,  it  seems,  rose;  the  stocks  fell ;  and  so  did  the  value 
of  real  estates.  The  country  gentlemen  looked  blank,  and 
perceived  that  all  was  wrong ;  but,  not  knowing  how  to  set 
things  right,  acquiesced  in  whatever  was  proposed  to  them ; 
silently  indeed,  but  they  acquiesced. 

In  the  opening  of  the  year  1778j  Lord  North  brought  in 
his  conciliatory  bills,  and  produced  his  creed  on  the  general 
subject  oi  the  American  troubles.    Neither  the  creed  nor  the 
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bills  were  very  good,  but  they  were  both  three  years  too 
late.  Reproaches  followed  from  Mr.  Fox  at  his  tardy  wis- 
dom; and  his  followers  and  the  country  gentlemen  sat  in 
mixed  indignation  and  despair.  Lord  Carlisle  was  afterward 
the  bearer  of  this  vain  attempt  at  accommodation.  It  is 
impossible  for  either  nations  or  individuals,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dispute,  to  have  the  benefit  of  two  opposite  chances. 
They  may  be,  from  the  first,  moderate,  pacific,  magnanimous ; 
they  will  thus  secure  certain  advantages,  and  they  will  lose 
possible  advantages.  They  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  haughty, 
warlike,  and  selfish ;  their  chances  and  advantages  will  then 
be  the  reverse  of  the  former.  It  is  impossible  to  unite  the 
two. 

France  joined  in  March,  1788 :  the  ministry  and  the  people 
of  England  were  furious,  though  the  opponents  of  the  Ame- 
rican War  had  always  predicted  the  eivent.  The  only  question 
with  these  opponents  of  the  war  now  was,  whether  America 
should  not  immediately  be  acknowledged  an  independent 
power.  All  idea  of  the  coercion  of  America  must  have  been 
now,  among  reasonable  men,  at  an  end.  But  the  ministers 
waited  till  another  royal  anny  was  lost,  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis ;  and  they  had  then  only  to  consider,  how  they  could 
keep  the  Americans  in  check,  protect'  the  West  India  islands, 
pacify  Ireland,  and  save  England  itself  from  the  superior 
fleets  of  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  situation  to  which  the  American 
contest  was  at  last  brought  by  men  who  were  debaters  in 
parliament,  but  not  statesmen.  Their  last  conciliatory  eflfort 
reached  America  in  April,  1778.  "  There  was  a  day,"  replied 
General  Washington  to  Governor  Trumbull,  "  there  was  a 
day,  when  even  this  step,  from  our  then  acknowledged  parent 
state,  might  have  been  accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude ;  but 
that  day,  sir,  is  past  irrevocably." 

What  I  have  now  delivered  to  you,  borrowing  my  materials 
from  Ramsay  and  the  Annual  Register,  will  give  you  some  ^ 
general  notion  of  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a  conw^H 
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porifioii  of  the  Gpimoxm  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Amenca,  with  those  of  the  people  of  this  oonntrj  at  each 
(OOirespcMidiBg  period. 

Hub  kind  of  ixutnidioEn  may  be  atill  fdiiiier  amplified,  by 
.ft  referenoe  to  the  memoirs  of  Gibbon.  Look  at  his  private 
fatten,  and  obserre  the  passages  when  any  mention  is  made 
joi  America.  I  had  extracted  aeveral  of  them,  meaning  to 
:fBad  than  to  yon,  but  I  forbear,  leat  I  diould  dwell  too  lo3^ 
vpon  a  leaBon  that  ifi^  from  the  first  to  the  last,  sufficiently 
striking. 

Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  of  Gibbon  I  need  not  speak, 
jmd  I  must  confess,  that  the  few  senteiKses  which  appear  in 
his  confidential  letters,  when  written  by  such  a  man,  and 
-when  contrasted,  as  they  should  be,  with  what  in  the  mean- 
time was  passing  in  America^  appear  to  me  to  speak  yolumes. 
Gibbon  lived  in  the  first  society  in  London,  with  Lord  North 
and  his  friends ;  was  a.  member  of  parliament,  and  acquainted, 
no  doubt,  in  a  general  manner,  with  their  reasonings  and 
imeasQres.  The  li^y,  superficial  glance,  which  he  casts 
upon  these  momentous  transactions,  must  have  been  much 
Ukd  same  with  that  of  other  people  of  consequence  and 
talents  around  him;  and  it  is  in  the  same  careless,  unfeeling, 
jusd  presumptuous  manner,  that  men  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  Ln  of  rank  and  fortune,  ai^  butloo  often  talk^, 
writing,  and  voting,  on  all  concerns  of  national  policy,  not 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  personal  interests.  It 
is  necessary  that  I  should  declare  to  you,  for  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  I  must  recommend  them  to  your  perusal,  tiiat  a 
more  lamentable  inattention  than  is  displayed  in  these  letters 
of  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  first  to  last,  to  all  the  fuste,  and  to  all 
the  principles  that  properly  belonged  to  this  great  subject  of 
America,  one  more  striking,  and  if  duly  considered,  one  mare 
valuable,  cannot  be  offered  for  your  instruction.  I  do  not 
quote  them,  not  only  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  but 
because  the  letters  are  everywhere  full  of  c^irit  and  enter- 
tainment, and  must,  of  course,  be  read  by  every  man  of 
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edueation.  I  mnst  again  and  jigain s^eot^ {faat  dMseitkixigB 
are^  and  onght  to  be,  mirarmng  to  ua,  how  me  sidfer  ooxsehraB 
to  be  guiltj  of  sadi  fiinlts  in  mattem  c£  maEtknmi  poliiej,  as 
jcrea  the  taknts  of  Gibbon  did  not  protect  him  J&om :  bow 
we  are  either  arrogant^  or  selfish,  idth  isgaxd  to  foreign 
nations;  arbitrary  in  onr  notiooa  of  gorwrnment,  cor  eonaent- 
ing  to  the  ^ort-aighted,  petty,  paltry  expedients  of  Tulgar 
peptics. 

For  Lord  l^oith  on  this  occasion,  a  jnan  of  £nfi  talents 
and  mild  temper,  tbere  can  be  no  excuae.  fie  naust  haTe 
been  guilty  of  aequieactng  in  measnres,  the  general  folly  of 
which  he  must  haye  reaolyed  to  ahnt  out  ^m  his  view. 
Eitiber  this,  or  be  is  an  example  to  ahow  thai;  vit  and  elo- 
quence, and  acnteness  and  dexterity,  in  debate  are  one  thing, 
while  decision,  eleyation,  strength,  and  clearoess  of  under- 
standing, such  as  are  indispensable  in  the  ralers  of  mankind, 
are  quite  another.  He  slumbered  on,  amid  the  downy 
pleasures  of  patronage  and  social  regard;  amid  dufts  and 
expedients,  and  discreditable  failnres,  Temal  hopes,  and 
winter  disappointments;  uniformly  a  year  too  late  in  eyery 
prefect  he  formed,  and  while  he  talked  of  baying  followed 
up  the  system  of  bis  predecessors,  of  not  being  the  original 
author  of  a  dispute  from  whidi  he  oould  not  disengage  bim- 
self,  and  of  haying  pursued  the  conduct  recommended  to 
bim  by  the  adyice  of  parliam^at  and  the  wishes  of  the  na 
tion  (the  un£ur  excuses  these,  the  palliatiyes  of  bad  ministers 
at  all  times),  be  saw  the  empire  gradually  d&membered,  his 
administration  ending  in  defeat  and  disgcaoe,  and  bis  cbarac- 
ter  and  &.me  as  a  statesman  in  the  opinion  of  posterity  lost 
&r  eyer.  This  is  not  to  pass  too  harsh  a  judgment  upon 
bim,  nor  is  it  to  judge  after  the  eyent;  no^ung  is  now 
^own  that  was  not  tben  known,  and  nothing  happened 
that  was  not  repeatedly  |H:edicted.  It  was  known,  for  in- 
fitanoe,  that  the  Americans  were,  on  their  first  settlement, 
republicans ;  that  the  Pelbams  and  the  Walpoies  bad  oore- 
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fully  abstained  from  stirring  the  critical  question  of  American 
taxation;  the  difficulties  and  irritations  connected  with  the 
restraint  of  the  contraband  trade  of  the  colonies  were  also 
known.  The  spirit  shown  on  the  subject  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
both  on  its  enactment  and  on  its  repeal,  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect  notoriety.  Lord  North,  and  his  predecessors, 
Lord  Grenville  and  Charles  Townshend,  had  nothing  to  learn 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  posts  and  places  on  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  known  very  well,  that  the  crown 
had  no  very  extensive  or  effective  influence,  arising  from  its 
patronage  in  North  America.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  precise  merit  of  every  measure,  and  its  dgreeahleness  to 
the  notions,  habits,  and  interests  of  the  people,  were  points 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  These  ministers  were  aware,  or 
might  have  been,  that  this  right  of  taxation  wsus  the  parti- 
cular point  on  which  the  Americans  were  sensitive.  Fanati- 
cism, as  it  is  well  known,  made  a  part  of  the  national 
character  of  America.  Its  transition  from  religious  to  civil 
liberty  was  very  intelligible ;  it  was  part  of  the  instruction, 
even  of  our  own  history,  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  It  was 
known  that  a  state  of  independence  from  the  mother  country 
was  (at  least  might  very  possibly  be)  the  ambition  of  many 
bolder  spirits  in  America :  again,  that  this  was  even  the  state 
to  which  the  prosperity  of  large  and  distant  colonies  natu- 
rally tends.  Every  one  was  aware,  that  different  opinions 
existed  in  America  on  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain ;  it  was  therefore  the  obvious  policy  of  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain  so  to  deport  themselves,  that  those  who  in 
America  undertook  their  defence,  should  have  as  good  a  case 
as  possible  against  the  opposite  party.  All  these  things 
were  or  might  have  been  known  and  understood,  and  when 
all  that  was  requested  by  the  petitions  from  America  was, 
in  a  word,  only  the  renewal  of  their  situation  at  the  peace  in 
1763,  only  a  return  to  the  old  system,  what  are  we  to  say, 
when  we  see  these  petitions  disregarded,  troops  sent  to 
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Boston,  soldiers  hired  from  Germany  to  force  into  submission 
such  an  immense  continent  as  America,  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic? 

There  is  a  progress  in  these  things,  but  it  is  from  mistake 
to  folly,  from  folly  to  fault,  from  fault  to  crime ;  it  is  at  least 
from  fault  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  a  quarrel,  of  which 
the  theoretical  justice  must  have  been  confessed  by  every  one 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  some  debate,  but  of  which  the 
issue,  whatever  direction  it  might  take,  could  not  have  been 
well  expected  by  any  one  to  be  favourable  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  mother  country,  if  the  question  was  once  reduced  to 
a  question  of  arms.* 

*  I  had  observed,  in  the  above  Lecture,  '*  that  for  Lord  North  there  could 
be  no  excuse  ;^'  what  excuse  there  is,  I  have  lately,  many  years  after,  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining.  I  have  seen  papers  which  show  that  Lord 
North,  after  the  aflair  at  Saratoga,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778, 
made  every  effort  to  procure  from  the  king  permission  to  resign.  These  efforts 
were  continually  repeated  for  a  long  period,  but  in  vain :  the  king  could  not 
give  up  the  idea  of  coercing  America,  and  therefore  could  not  part  with  the 
only  man  who  was,  he  thought,  fit  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Iv  my  last  lectare  I  endeavomed  to  esdiilnt  to  jon  the  diffe- 
rent views  that  were  taken  of  tbe  same  measares  and  erents 
hj  the  Ameneans  on  the  one  side,  and  hj  the  British  mini- 
sters and  people  on  the  other.     I  alluded  to  passages  in  Ae 
account  given  by  Ramsay,  and  to  passages  in  the  Animal 
Register;  these  I  recommended  to  jcrar  study.     I  did  sa 
because  men  fiul  in  the  management  of  a  dsspnte^  whether 
as  statesmen  or  in£vidiialiy.  chiefly  botauss  they  never  enter 
into  the  paartieiilar  views  and  feelings  of  tiuss  io  whom  they 
are  opposed.     Of  this  fiuilt  in  Tni"^lr^»^  ao  InstaniTs  can  he 
produced  more  strong  than  those  which  I  yesterday  exhibited. 
Paine,  the  popular  writer  of  America,  considered  the  English 
nation  as  one  with  which  no  terms  were  to  be  kept — as  a 
"  hellish  nation,"  and  her  soldiers  as  "  murderers ;"  yet  were 
these  soldiers  sent  to  enforce  the  measures  of  Lord  North, 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  who  thought  the  sovereignty  lay 
in  the  parent  state;  that  in  the  rights  of  sovereignty  was 
included  the  right  of  taxation,  and  as  &r  as  the  moral  part 
of  the  case  was  concerned,  believed  himself  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.     In  this 
opinion  he  was  supported  by  a  decided  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  and  out  of  parliament,  while  the  pamphlet  of 
Paine,  whatever  may  be  justly  thought  of  the  coarseness  and 
fury  of  such  terms  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  universally  read 
and  admired  in  America,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed 
most  materially  to  the  vote  of  independence  passed  by  con- 
gress in  1776.     Again,  the  representations  of  Ramsay,  as 
well  as  the  known  facts,  display  the  violence  with  which  the 
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Americans  reasoned  and  felt^  while  the  pages  of  the  Anxraal 
Eegister  show  how  indifferent  or  how  ignorant  were  in  tha 
meantime  the  generality  of  the  English  people.  These  aEp 
edifying  examples  of  the  nature  of  the  Hnm^^  mind  to  those 
who  will  reflect  t^on  them,  and  as  saeh  I  yesterday  reeooi^ 
mended  them  to  your  attention :  refer  to  whichever  side  of 
the  Atlantic  you  choose,  the  instruction  will  be  ftmndi.  T 
am^  however;,  not  G^>eddng  to-  Americanfly  and  it  is  more  iSt 
that  I  should  dw^  upon  the  fitultsr  which  we  oimeWee  e^ 
hibited,  more  particulaily  as  they  lost  us  half  our  empire. 
Certainly  there  was  in  England  and  in  her  statesmen  a  total 
inattention  to  the:  particular  character,  leeEngs,  and  opinions' 
of  the  American  people;  and  to  direct  your  r^eetion  ta 
this  particul^  part,  and  most  important  part  of  the  subject 
was,  as  I  have  already  m^irtioned,  the  business  of  the  lecture 
of  yesterday.  But  I  meant  you  also  to  see  at  the  same  time 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  political  leasani  of  the  Ame- 
rican dispute — the  impolicy  of  harsh  goYemment;  and  thii^ 
which  is  the  lesson  of  the  American  dispiaie,  is  also  the  great 
lesson  of  history.  I  have  never  Staled  to  poiixt  it  out  to  you* 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  kind  very  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Europe,  to  which  I  called  your  attention  in  a  hmnsr: 
lecture;  as  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance  in  many^imp(»rtani 
points  to  the  case  before  us,  I  will  now  f^ain  allude  to  it, 
and  again  request  you  to  consider  it;  it  is  the  instance  of 
the  Low  Countries  and  Spain.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  say  that  no  comparison  is  intended  between,  the  project  of 
introducing  the  Inquisition  in  the  one  case  and  tibie  Stamp 
Act  in  the  other;  but  there  is  a  certain  analogy  in  the  want 
of  policy  in  the  two  cabinets  at  these  difiSsrent  periods>  which 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  worth  your  observation;  in  each 
case  the  great  question  was  coercion  or  not — ^harsh  govern- 
ment or  mild. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  neglected  by  thoa»  who  are  too 
intemperate  to  listen  to  any  admonitiooy  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  may  come,  and  by  tibeeeyrha  have  not  philosoplqS|M 
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enough  either  to  relish  historical  inquiries,  or  to  separate 
principles  from  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  they 
may  be  surrounded. 

To  niark,  however,  the  common  appearance  of  any  great 
principles  in  the  case  that  is  past,  and  in  the  case  before  us, 
is  to  read  history  with  proper  advantage ;  and  to  see,  or  not 
to  see,  instruction  of  this  kind,  is  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  statesman  who  may  be  trusted  in  critical  times, 
and  the  mere  man  of  office,  who,  in  all  such  critical  times,  is 
more  likely  to  injure  than  to  serve  the  country. 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  alluding  to  the  great  struggle 
between  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  as  I  have  already  said, 
I  mentioned  the  analogy  in  many  important  points  between 
this  great  contest  and  our  own  American  dispute.  I  have 
since  found,  on  examining  the  debates  in  the  commons,  that 
the  instance  of  the  Flemings,  and  their  successful  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  was  not  overlooked;  it  was  alluded 
to  by  Governor  Johnstone,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  insisted 
upon  it  at  some  length.  I  shall  make  a  short  reference  to 
the  historian  Bentivoglio,  and  take  the  common  translation, 
that  you  may  not  be  listening  to  any  representations  of  mine. 
You  will  see  the  leading  points  of  similarity,  I  doubt  not, 
without  any  assistance  from  me. 

"The  council  of  Spain,"  says  Bentivoglio,  "was  full  of 
eminent  personages ;  among  the  rest,  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
the  Duke  of  Feria  were  in  great  esteem  both  with  the  king 
and  council ;  these  two  were  of  different  opinions.  Upon  a 
certain  day,  then,  when  the  king  himself  was  in  council  to 
resolve  what  was  to  be  done,  the  Duke  of  Feria  spake  thus : 
— 'To  provide  for  the  evils  with  which  Flanders  is  afflicted, 
it  is  very  necessary  first  to  know  the  causes,  and  these  with- 
out doubt  ought  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  terror  which 
the  Inquisition  and  other  edicts  have  infused  into  that  country. 
The  Flemish  have  apprehended,  and  do  apprehend  now  more 
than  ever,  to  have  their  consciences  violated  by  such  ways, 
and  to  undergo  all  other  great  affliction  and  znisery ;  and  this 
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is  what  has  made  them  fsM  at  last  into  so  many  and  so  hein- 
ous outrages.  Flanders  at  present  labours  under  a  frenzy  of 
fear,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  If  the  bare  name  of  Inquisition 
hath  put  Flanders  into  such  commotions,  what  will  that 
nation  do  when  they  shall  see  themselves  threatened  with 
the  forces  of  a  foreign  army?  What  fear,  what  horror,  will 
they  thereat  conceive !  They  will  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  will  be  by  force  brought  into  Flanders ;  that 
their  privileges  will  be  violated,  their  institutions  overthrown, 
their  faults  severely  punished,  their  liberties  oppressed  by 
governors,  and  finally  be  buried  under  citadels. 

"'People's  fear  doth  ofttimes  degenerate  into  desperation; 
so  the  Flemings  growing  desperate,  and  the  nobility  cloaking 
themselves  no  longer  under  covenants  and  petitions,  nor  the 
common  people  falling  into  slight  tumults,  but  the  whole 
country  going  into  a  general  rebellion,  all  may,  with  one 
accord,  oppose  our  forces,  and  not  suffer  them  to  enter;  and,  * 
say  the  Flemish  were  not  apt  enough  of  themselves  to  make 
this  opposition,  will  they  peradventure  want  neighbours  who 
will  use  all  means  to  incite  them  thereimto?  But  let  it  be 
granted  that  our  troops  are  suffered  to  enter,  are  we  any  whit 
the  more  secure,  the  country  may  not  alter  afterwards,  and 
be  troubled  1  Great  punishments  must  certainly  be  undergone, 
and  force  must  divers  ways  be  secured  by  greater  force.  The 
people  there  will  then  begin  to  despair  more  than  ever;  they 
will  call  punishment  oppression,  and  severity  tyranny;  citadels, 
yokes;  and  garrisons,  chains  and  fetters;  and  thus  at  last 
they  will  break  out  into  rebellion  and  arms.  Thus  will  the 
war  be  kindled,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  will  be  afterwards  as 
easily  ended  as  it  would  have  been  easy  at  first  not  to  have 
begun  it.  Nature,  by  the  strong  situation  of  seas  and  rivers, 
will  fight  for  them;  they  themselves  will  fight  desperately  in 
defence,  as  they  will  say,  of  themselves,  wives,  children,  and 
liberty.  The  opulency  of  their  own  country  will  furnish  them 
with  gallant  forces,  and  much  more  the  opportxmity  of  their  jj 
neighbours;  on  the  contrary,  how  heavy  a  burden  of  war  will^ 
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your  majesty  be  to  sustain!  Succours  at  so  great  a  distance 
will  prove  very  slow,  and  very  costly  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  event  of  war  is  always  uncertain,  and  fortune,  which^ 
in  other  huuian  accidents,  is  content  with  a  part,  will  have 
ha:e  the  whole  dominion.  If  the  success  prove  favourable  to 
your  majesty,  the  victory  will  be  bought  with  blood,  and 
against  the  blood  of  your  subjects ;  but  if  the  contrary  should 
fidl  out,  which  God  forbid,  not  only  men  but  states  would  be 
lost;  and  so  at  last,  by  too  deplorable  event,  we  should  be 
taught  how  much  fair  means  would  have  been  better  than 
harsh  proceedings.  It  is  to  these  fiedr  means  that  I  exhort 
you,  and  that  by  all  means  you  give  over  any  thought  of  the 
other.  Every  province,  every  kingdom,  has  its  particular 
nature,  like  imto  human  bodies.  One  government  is  proper 
for  Spain,  another  for  the  Indies,  another  for  the  states  in 
Italy,  and  so  likewise  for  others  in  Flanders.  Let  the  Flemish 
then  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  government  in  Flanders. 
Free  them  from  all  suspicion  either  of  Inquisition,  foreign 
forces,  or  any  other  more  dreadful  violence :  that  one  contrary 
may  cure  another;  so  the  people's  fears  ceacdng,  the  contrary 
commotions  will  cease.  Let  the  punishment  of  a  few  serve 
for  the  example  of  all,  that  it  may  be  laid  where  the  country 
will  be  least  exasperated  thereby.  In  fine,  clemency  becomes 
a  prince :  other  people  are  capable  of  other  virtues.* " 

But  the  Duke  of  Alva  thought  not  so;  like  the  fallen  angel 
of  Milton,  and  like  other  £tllen  angels  in  cabinets  and  se- 
nates,— 

^*  His  sentence  was  for  open  war." 

« '  To  begin,'  says  he,  '  where  the  Duke  of  Feria  ended,  I 
shall  both  truly  and  freely  deny  that  it  is  in  your  majesty's 
power  to  use  clemency,  which  virtue,  ill  used,  d^enerates  into 
abject  servility.  How  will  you  endure  to  receive  laws  in 
Flanders  instead  of  giving  them  ?  What  remains  now  but  that 
the  Flemish,  who  on  all  occasions  boast  themselves  to  be  as 
well  free  as  subjects,  having  denied  all  obedience  to  the  church, 
may  also  altogetb-ei  den-y  it  to  ysaX   ^  ^,  ^Mbx»9cA.^#iK:«i^m»c*« 
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commonwealth  shall  be  seen  to  arise,  or  rather  Egmont,  and 
the  other  authors  of  so  many  base  novelties,  shall  boldly 
divide  these  provinces  among  themselves.  The  affairs  of 
Flanders  now  lean  this  way,  and  shall  we  talk  of  pardon? 
Shall  the  church  loee  its  patrimony  1  your  crown  so  many 
opulent  countries  ?  Is  not  your  authority  impugned  on  all 
sides  by  covenants,  petitions,  and  a  thousand  other  perfidious 
practices?  You  have  heard  them  sufficiently  already  in 
using  only  fair  means.  To  what  end  has  so  long  patience 
and  dissimulation  served,  unless  to  make  the  disorders  still 
the  greater,  and  the  authors  thereof  more  audacious  ?  My 
opinion  is,  tiiat  with(»it  more  delay  you  send  an  army  into 
those  provinces.  Will  the  Flemish  dare  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  your  forces  j  as  if  it  was  as  easy  to  raise  an  army  as  a  con- 
spiracy, and  that  the  rabble  rout  will  be  as  ready  to  figlit 
against  armed  squadrons  as  liiey  have  been  to  wage  war  so 
wickedly  against  the  sacred  images  and  altars  f  France  is 
wholly  on  fire  with  civil  war;  a  woman  sits  at  the  helm  of 
government  in  England.  What  can  be  feared  from  the 
divided  princes  of  Germany?  Moreover,  your  case  will  be 
theirs;  all  princes  will  be  concerned  in  the  people's  dis- 
obedience; the  example  reaches  always  to  all.  Moreover, 
whenever  was  your  empire  in  greater  power  and  tranquillity? 
Your  forces  will  then,  without  any  maimer  of  difficulty,  be 
received  in  Flanders;  and  if  the  frenzy,  as  it  is  termed,  of 
fear,  but  which  is  indeed  of  perfidiousness,  make  the  Flemish 
fall  blindfully  into  open  rebellion,  why  ought  not  your  forces 
hope  for  all  good  success  against  them ;  yours  which  will  be 
so  just  and  so  potent  against  theirs,  which  are  tumultuary, 
managed  by  abject  men,  rebels  to  their  God  and  to  their 
prince?  We  shall  see  the  rebellion  suppressed  almost  as  soon 
as  born,  by  those  which  shall  now  enter  Flanders.  Doubt- 
lessly there  are  variety  of  governments,  but  there  can  be  no 
variance  in  the  bond  of  obedience  which  is  due  by  the  people 
imto  their  prince.    Subjects  are  bom  with  this  law,  and  when 
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they  go  about  to  break  it,  it  is  they  that  use  violence ;  they 
receive  it  not.  Your  majesty  shall  not  then  use  force,  save 
only  to  suppress  force,  nor  sharp  remedies,  till  after  having 
80  long  in  vain  used  moderate  ones.  The  wound  is  degene- 
rated into  a  gangrene ;  it  requires  fire  and  sword.'  ^ 

So  thought  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  fire  and  sword  were  ap- 
plied. The  result  was,  that  he  returned  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  in  after  times  did  the  generals  of  England  from 
America,  unable  to  accomplish  the  subjection  of  men  whom 
he  had  despised :  men  who  might  have  been  retained  in 
obedience  by  the  mild  counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Feria ;  but 
who  could  see  in  his  sharp  remedies,  as  he  termed  them^ 
nothing  but  an  excess  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  that  dissolved 
at  once  all  the  ordinary  bonds  of  affection  and  allegiance. 

Other  instances  might  be  produced  from  history;  the  wis- 
dom, the  duty  of  mild  government  I  conceive  to  be  the  great 
but  disregarded  lesson  of  all  history. 

Passing  now  frt)m  the  first  part  of  the  general  subject,  the 
origin  of  the  dispute,  the  second  seems  to  be  the  conduct 
of  it 

The  student  will  be  already  impatient  to  know  how  it 
could  possibly  happen  that  the  fleets  and  armies  of  this 
country  could  be  successfully  resisted  by  those  who  had 
neither  j  why  Howe  did  not  drive  Washington  from  the  field ; 
why  regular  armies  of  acknowledged  skill  and  bravery  did 
not  disperse  every  irregular  combination  of  men  whenever 
they  appeared,  support  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in 
the  enforcement  of  British  acts  of  parliament,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  loyalists,  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly 
by  force,  assert  and  establish  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother 
country. 

Now,  to  answer  this  general  question,  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  history  of  the  American  War.  The  authorities  you  must 
more  particularly  consult  are,  Washington's  Letters,  and  the 
Life  of  Washington,  by  Marshall;  Stedman's  History  of  the 
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American  War  j  and  the  examination  into  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  Howe  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  you  will 
find  given  in  the  debates. 

I  will  allude  to  this  general  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Howe,  not  only  to  exhibit  to 
you  the  proper  means  of  answering  to  yourselves  a  veiy  natu- 
ral question,  but  for  the  sake  of  drawing  your  attention  to 
other  topics  perhaps  still  more  important.  For  instance,  I 
shall  refer  to  the  Letters  of  Washington,  and  to  the  Life  of 
Washington,  and  the  extracts  I  shall  produce  in  the  first  place 
will  enable  you,  and  can  alone  enable  you,  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  Washington  himself,  the  great  character  of  the  last 
century.  In  the  next  place,  they  will  still  further  substan- 
tiate several  of  the  points  I  have  already  been  endeavouring 
to  establish — the  faults  and  follies,  I  mean,  of  England :  you 
will  see  the  most  constant  and  extreme  distress  exhibited  by 
Washington  in  these  letters.  The  great  inference  you  are  to 
draw  is,  therefore,  not  only  how  great  must  have  been  the  want 
of  enterprise  in  Sir  William  Howe,  but  how  gi'eat  must  have 
been  the  original  impolicy  and  subsequent  mismanagement  of 
the  quarrel  on  our  part,  so  to  exasperate  the  Americans  that 
they  should  think  of  beginning,  of  prosecuting,  of  persevering 
in  a  system  of  resistance  under  difficulties  so  serious,  distresses 
so  painful,  and  privations  so  intolerable. 

There  are  other  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  do- 
cuments— the  superiority,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  regular  armies 
over  all  and  every  description  of  militia :  conclusions,  too, 
with  respect  to  the  republican  character,  and  those  very  un- 
favourable to  it;  its  ridiculous  jealousy,  its  impracticable 
nature,  its  coarseness,  its  harshness.  Lastly,  you  will  observe 
that  while  you  are  reading  these  accounts  of  the  distresses 
and  difficulties  of  Washington,  you  are,  in  fact,  passing  over 
in  your  perusal,  the  materials  of  the  most  serious  charge  that 
I  think  can  be  brought  against  the  American  leaders  in  this 
dispute,  because  it  is  not  quite  enough  that  there  should  b|M 
right  on  the  side  of  those  who. mean  to  resist;  there  shoi^^H 
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also  be  a  fair,  and  indeed  more  than  a  fair,  chance  of  succesa 
Men  cannot  be  otherwise  justified  in  leading  on  their  coun- 
trymen into  measures  which  will  be  considered  by  their  rulers, 
or  oppressors  if  you  please,  as  rebellion,  and  punished  as 
such  by  fire  and  sword.  Of  all  the  questions  that  occur  in 
the  whole  of  this  dispute,  this  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  whether  the  rery  able  men  who  composed  the  con- 
gress (admitting  the  justice  of  the  cause)  did  or  did  not  hurry 
on  the  resistance  of  their  countrymen  at  too  great  a  rate,  and 
embark  in  the  fearful  enterprise  of  open  rebellion  to  the 
mother  country,  with  means  far  too  disproportionate  to  the 
occasion.  Of  this  it  will  be  said  the  actors  in  the  scene  were 
the  best,  and  can  be  the  only  judges,  and  that  at  least  they 
were  justified  by  the  event. 

Perhaps  not — the  difficulties  they  had  to  struggle  with  were 
aJ]  most  obviously  to  be  expected ;  while  the  causes  of  their 
success,  some  of  them  (and  those  very  important)  were  not 
so:  no  one,  for  instance,  could  have  presupposed  such  a 
want  of  skill  and  enterprise  in  the  British  ministers  and 
generals. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  perma- 
nently to  establish  a  system  of  taxation  by  force  was  from 
the  first,  not  a  little  hopeless,  from  the  distance  and  imprac- 
ticability of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  though  it  was  an  attempt  that  could  not 
ultimately  be  successful;  still  it  must  be  allowed  on  the  other 
side  that  the  American  leaders  won  the  independence  of  their 
country  at  a  much  leas  expense  of  carnage  and  desolation 
(long  as  the  war  lasted)  than  they  had  any  reason  to  expect. 
But  you  must  consider  the  books  which  I  have  mentioned. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  make  some  references  to  these  autho- 
rities, and  as  much  as  possible  use  the  words  I  find  in  them, 
as  I  have  before  done  while  adverting  to  the  history  of 
Ramsay.  There  is  a  small  volume  purporting  to  be  Letters 
of  Washington,  and  in  which  are  included  several  to  Mrs, 
Wa^ington;  these  are  not  g^<&ti\mi<e.  ^\iQiei^\fiX\«E«^uVM^  o.'r^ 
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authentic  rest  upon  the  authorily  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Pinck* 
ney,  at  that  time  the  American  ambassador.  They  do  nc^ 
descend  lower  than  December,  1778;  they  comprehend  but 
a  part  of  what  the  editor  has  collected.  On  the  whole,  these 
letters  rather  disappoint  expectation ;  they  partake  too  mudi 
of  the  nature  of  state  papers.  They  were,  indeed,  addressed 
to  congress,  and  are  written  in  a  manner  so  calm  and  sedate, 
that  they  give  but  an  imperfect  portrait  of  what  we  wish  to 
see — the  various  hopes  and  disappointments  that  must  haira 
affected  the  mind  of  Washington  in  the  course  of  so  singular 
a  contest.  They  make  out,  however,  two  main  points :  that 
Washington,  while  of  a  temperament  on  great  occasions  the 
most  deliberate  and  reasonable,  always  considered  the  cause 
of  America  as  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right;  secondly, 
that  his  difficulties  were  such  as  no  general  was  ever  before 
able  to  contend  with,  for  so  long  a  continuance. 

These  letters,  indeed,  stop  short  at  the  end  of  1778;  but 
these  points  would  only  have  been  more  fully  displayed,  if 
they  had  been  continued  to  the  end  of  the  contest  Wash- 
ington took  the  command  immediately  after  the  affair  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  in  1775;  want  of  gunpowder  was  the  first 
difficulty,  in  June,  1775;  the  defence  of  lines  so  extensive 
is  the  second;  the  want  of  money,  engineers,  <kc.  imme- 
diately follows;  and  no  dependence,  the  general  officers  told 
him,  could  be  put  on  the  militia  for  a  continuance  in  camp, 
or  regularity  and  discipline  during  the  short  time  they  might 
stay.  "In  the  meantime,"  says  he  (July,  1775),  "there  are 
materials  for  a  good  army,  a  great  number  of  able-bodied 
men,  active,  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  of  unquestioned  cou- 
rage." In  August,  1775,  he  observes,  "The  enemy,  finding 
us  so  well  prepared,  mean  to  bombard  us  out  of  our  present 
line  of  defence ;  or  are  waiting  in  expectation  that  the  colo- 
nists must  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  expense,  or  the 
prospect  of  a  winter  campaign,  so  discouraging  to  our  troops, 
as  to  break  up  our  army."  These  were,  no  doubt,  the  expec- 
tations of  the  British  commanders.     "Our  situsKtvyci"  V^ 
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tttjs,  "  in  the  article  of  powder,  is  more  alarming  than  I  had 
the  most  distant  idea  of,  not  more  than  nine  rounds  a  man." 
In  September,  1775,  he  says  to  congress,  ''My  situation  is 
inexpressibly  distressing,  to  see  the  winter  frost  approaching 
upon  a  naked  army,  the  time  of  their  service  within  a  few 
weeks  of  expiring,  and  no  provision  yet  made  for  such  im- 
portant events.  The  military  chest  is  totally  exhausted;  the 
paymaster  has  not  a  single  dollar;  the  quartermaster  the 
same;  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  not  fer  from  mutiny, 
upon  the  deduction  from  their  stated  allowances :  if  there  is 
not  more  punctuality  in  future,  the  army  must  absolutely 
break  up,"  <fec. 

In  October,  1775,  he  says,  "Gage  is  recalled;  five  regi- 
ments and  a  thousand  marines  are  ordered  out;  no  prospect 
of  accommodation,  but  the  ministry  determined  to  push  the 
war  to  the  utmost."  In  November,  1775,  he  says,  "As  there 
is  every  appearance  that  this  contest  will  not  be  soon  decided, 
would  it  not  be  eligible  to  raise  two  battalions?"  At  the  end 
of  November,  1775,  he  says,  "Our  situation  is  truly  alarm- 
ing; and  of  this  General  Howe  is  well  apprised;  it  was  the 
common  topic  of  conversation  when  the  people  left  Boston 
last  Friday.  I  am  making  the  best  disposition  I  can  for  our 
defence,  throwing  up  redoubts,**  <ko. 

Howe  was  all  this  time  at  Boston  and  Bunker's  Hill; 
Washington  not  far  distant,  in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  December,  1775,  he  says,  "The  major  part  of 
the  Connecticut  troops  were  last  Friday  going  away  with 
their  arms  and  ammunition ;  we  have,  however,  by  threats, 
persuasion,  and  the  activity  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
who  sent  back  many  of  them  who  had  set  out,  prevailed  upon 
the  most  part  to  stay."  In  January,  1776,  he  observes  to 
congress,  "  It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  history,  perhaps,  to  fur- 
nish a  case  like  ours;  to  maintain  a  post,  within  musket-shot 
of  the  enemy,  for  six  months  together  without  powder,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  disband  one  aimy  and  recruit  another, 
within  that  distance  oi  tN^eixty  o\^'ftfvN3^x^\svQi\ita,is  more. 
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probably,  than  ever  was  attempted."  His  letter  of  January 
14,  1776,  opens  thus,  "I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  must 
call  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  state  of  our  army,  which 
is  truly  alarming,  <fec.  Supplies  are  wanting,  and  the  enlist- 
ing goes  on  so  slow,  that  it  almost  seems  at  an  end.*' 

His  letter  of  February  9,  1776,  was  intended  to  show  con- 
gress the  difference  that  must  ever  exist  between  regular 
soldiers  and  all  sorts  of  militia,  or  men  who  enlist  for  a  short 
time,  and  may  leave  the  army  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
His  observations,  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  must  be 
considered  as  decisive.  But  the  jealousy  which  congress 
entertained  of  a  regular  army  was  so  great,  that  Washington 
is  obliged  to  begin  and  conclude  his  letter  with  a  sort  of 
apology  for  recommending  it  so  earnestly  to  their  adoption. 

Independence  was  declared  in  July,  1776;  it  is  therefore 
important  to  remark  an  expression  five  months  before,  in 
February.  "  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,"  says  he,  "  that 
should  an  accommodation  take  place,  the  terms  will  be  severe 
or  favourable  in  proportion  to  our  ability  to  resist,  and  that 
we  ought  to  be  on  a  respectable  footing  to  receive  their  arma- 
ments in  the  spring." 

The  possibility  of  conciliation  seems  here  taken  for  granted ; 
that  is,  independence  was  not  then  the  idea  of  Washington, 
five  months  before  the  declaration. 

At  this  very  moment  (February,  1776),  he  declares  there 
were  two  thousand  men  without  firelocks.  His  letters  con- 
tinue to  speak  of  embarrassments  for  want  of  proper  supplies 
through  the  months  that  follow;  but  on  the  10th  of  July, 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  writes 
thus ;  "  I  trust  that  the  late  decisive  part  congress  has  taken 
is  calculated  for  our  happiness,  and  will  secure  us  that  free- 
dom and  those  privileges  which  have  been  and  are  refiised  us, 
contrary  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  British  constitution. 
Agreeably  to  the  request  of  congress,  I  caused  the  declaration 
to  be  proclaimed  before  all  the  army,  and  the  measure  seemed 
to  have  their  most  hearty  assent,  the  expressions  and  beha-^ 
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Tiour  both  of  officen  and  men  testifying  their  warmest  ap- 
probation of  it." 

The  conclusion  of  his  letter  is  more  animated  than  usual 
—calmness  (that  useful  but  disagreeable  quality)  was  the  very 
essence  of  his  character,  was  so  on  aD.  public  occasions  at 
least.  ''The  intelligence  we  have  is,  that  the  British  look 
for  Admiral  Howe's  arrival  every  day,  with  his  fleet  and  a 
large  reinforcement;  they  are  in  high  spirits,  talk  confidently 
of  success,  and  carrying  all  before  them  when  he  comes;  I 
trust,  through  Divine  favour,  and  our  own  exertions,  they 
will  be  disappointed  in  their  views,  and  at  all  events,  any 
advantages  they  may  gain  will  cost  them  very  dear,  if  our 
troops  behave  well,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  case,  having 
everything  to  contend  for  that  freemen  hold  dear.  They  will 
have  to  wade  through  much  blood  and  slaughter,  before  they 
can  carry  any  part  of  our  works,  if  they  carry  them  at  all, 
and  at  best  be  in  possession  of  a  melancholy  and  mournful 
victory.  May  the  sacredness  of  our  cause  inspire  our  soldiers 
with  sentiments  of  heroism,  and  lead  them  to  the  performance 
of  the  noblest  exploits  I " 

In  August,  1776,  before  the  attack  of  Howe  on  Long 
Island  and  New  York,  he  considers  himself  as  having  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  men  fit  for  duty,  sick  three  thousand, 
on  command  about  as  many  more,  in  all  about  seventeen 
thousand.  "  These  things,"  he  says;  "are  melancholy.  As 
fer  as  I  can  judge,  I  shall  have  the  support  of  my  troops; 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy  and  the  expected  attack  do  not 
seem  to  have  depressed  their  spirits." 

After  the  victories  of  Howe,  September  2nd,  he  writes — 
"Our  situation  is  truly  distressmg;  the  militias  are  dis- 
mayed, intractable,  and  impatient  to  return ;  great  numbers 
of  them  have  gone  ofl^  in  some  instances  almost  by  whole 
regiments.  With  the  deepest  concern  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
fess my  want  of  confidence  in  the  generaUty  of  the  troops. 
I  have  more  than  once  "  he  continues,  "  taken  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  to  congceea,  tl[\a.t  xlo  ^-^lA^eic^^^  ^»s^\^  ^>s^.t>  ou 
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militia.  I  am  persuaded  that  our  liberties  must  be  greatly 
hazarded,  if  not  entirely  lost,  if  their  defence  is  left  to  any 
but  a  permanent  standing  army :  I  mean,  one  to  exist  during 
the  war." 

His  letter  of  8th  September,  1776,  is  very  important,  and 
contains  his  ideas  on  the  late  and  fiiture  operations  of  the 
war,  but  it  is  too  long  to  quote.  "We  must  on  all  occa- 
sions," says  he,  "  avoid  a  general  action,  nor  put  anything  to 
the  risk  unless  compelled  by  a  necessity  into  i^ch  we  ought 
never  to  be  drawn.  The  war  must  be  defensive,  a  war  of 
posts.     I  have  never  spared  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe." 

He  never  did  afterwards  spare  them.  The  affair  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill  had  shown  what  it  was  to  fight  from  behind  in- 
trenchments.  The  country  gave  opportunities  of  this  species 
of  defence,  and  the  war  was  thus  protracted  by  Washington 
till  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  troops  of  America  became 
in  time  fit  to  be  opposed,  in  pitched  battles,  if  necessary,  to 
the  regular  troops  of  England  and  Germany.  But  Wash- 
ington had  no  proper  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  the  con- 
gress. These  jealous  republicans  hazarded  their  cause  to  the 
utmost,  rather  than  give  their  general  the  means  of  saving 
them  from  their  enemies.  This  sort  of  impracticable  ad- 
herence to  a  principle  is  always  the  characteristic  of  demo- 
cratic men  and  democratic  bodies.  It  is  sometimes  their 
praise,  but  more  often  their  fault.  The  respectful  patience 
with  which  Washington  waited  for  the  influence  of  his  re- 
presentations on  his  constitutional  rulers  exceeds  all  descrip- 
tion, and  certainly  far  exceeds  the  patience  of  those  who 
read  his  letters.  The  lowest  point  of  depression  was  at  this 
moment,  December,  1776.  But  the  enterprise  at  Trenton, 
where  he  surprised  a  part  of  the  British  army,  and  which 
was  the  great  achievement  of  the  military  life  of  Washing- 
ton, then  followed :  the  achievement  that  inspired  with  some 
hope  the  despairing  friends  and  armies  of  America,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  show  of  regular  resLstance 
to  the  superior  forces  of  the  Biitish  commandera     His  own        j| 
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account  of  this  affiur,  December  27th,  is  singularly  modest 
and  concise. 

The  year  1777  opens  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  evidently 
expects  very  favourable  effects  from  the  ill  conduct  of  the 
British  in  the  Jerseys.  "  If  what  our  countrymen  have  suf- 
fered in  the  Jerseys  does  not  rouse  their  resentment,  they 
must  not  possess  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  To  op- 
pression, ravage,  deprivation  of  property,  insult  has  been 
added.  We  keep  up  appearances,"  says  he,  "  before  an  enemy 
double  to  us  in  number.  Our  situation  is  delicate,  and  truly 
critical,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  to  the 
enemy." 

Now  it  was  about  this  time,  and  in  this  situation  of  things, 
that  the  congress  expressed  to  him  their  wishes  (such  was 
their  reasonableness)  that  ^'he  would  confine  the  enemy 
within  their  present  quarters,  prevent  their  getting  supplies 
from  the  country,  and  totally  subdue  them  before  they  were 
reinforced."  They  do  not  exactly  desire  him  to  step  over  to 
London,  and  send  them  Lord  North  and  Lord  (Jeorge  Ger- 
maine  in  irons,  but  I  really  have  quoted  the  very  terms  in 
which  they  expressed  themselves. 

The  good  temper  of  Washington  is  astonishing.  "  The 
enclosed  return,"  says  he,  "  comprehends  the  whole  force  I 
have  in  Jersey ;  it  is  but  a  handful,  and  bears  no  proportion 
in  the  scale  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  added  to  this, 
the  major  part  is  made  up  of  militia.  The  most  sanguine 
in  speculation,"  says  he,  "  cannot  deem  it  more  than  adequate 
to  the  least  valuable  purposes  of  war." 

These  notices,  drawn  from  different  letters  (they  proceed 
in  the  same  strain  to  the  end),  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  work  before  us.  The  letters,  you  will  see,  however  cold 
and  formal,  may  serve  to  afford  you  a  proper  notion  of  the 
contest,  and  more  particularly  of  the  merit  of  Washington. 
You  will  scarcely  be  able  regularly  to  read  them,  though  you 
will  easily  perceive  that  they  must  be  read  very  patiently  by 
any  historian  of  these  times,  and  that  if  particular  points 
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are  to  be  settled  they  must  be  refeiTed  to.  You  will  re- 
member that  I  have  already  amiounced  to  you  that  these 
letters  may  supply  many  more  conclusions  than  such  as  re- 
late to  the  merit  of  General  Washington. 

But  there  is  another  work  which  you  may  more  readily 
meet  with,  the  Life  of  Washington  by  Marshall.  The  work 
is  indeed  chiefly  compiled  from  Washington's  correspondence, 
and  a  life  of  Washington  is  of  course  a  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican War.  To  the  first  volume  of  this  work  I  have  referred 
you  on  former  occasions.  Our  present  subject  begins  to  be 
treated  in  the  second  volume ;  it  is  continued  through  the 
next  three  quartos,  but  they  are  not  large  or  closely  printed ; 
and  as  much  of  the  militaiy  part  may  be  looked  at  rather 
than  read,  they  will  not  occupy  you  too  long.  Of  the  fifth 
volume  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  conclusions  which  you  will  draw  from  the  pages  of 
Marshall  you  will  find  much  the  same  as  those  that  you 
would  derive  from  Kamsay.  The  more  appropriate  value  of 
the  work  consists  in  the  description  of  the  distresses  of 
Washington.  You  may  here>  too,  gain  some  idea  of  the 
views  and  counsels  of  Washington,  and  the  congress,  from 
time  to  time ;  and  you  may  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
British  generals  and  statesmen,  to  be  found  in  other  publica- 
tions. I  do  not  detain  you  with  these  considerations,  because 
you  will  read  this  work  of  Marshall  more  readily  than  the 
former  work,  the  Letters  of  Washington.  You  will  have 
the  same  instruction  afibrded  you  in  a  less  disagreeable 
manner. 

We  will  now  advert  to  the  history  of  Stedman.  This  is 
the  work  where  may  be  found  the  most  distinct  materials 
for  the  censure  of  Sir  William  Howe.  Stedman  evidently 
thought  that  the  cause  was  lost  by  his  want  of  capacity. 
Stedman  served  under  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Comwallis;  and 
when  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  to  be  estimated,  he  must  be 
consulted. 

But  I  consider  him  of  no  authority  on  any  subject  which    x^fl 
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is  not  connected  with  his  profession.  His  account  is  merely 
that  of  a  sensible,  well-meaning,  and  probably  yery  good 
officer.  He  forms  no  views,  is  no  statesman,  and  his  work 
should  only  be  considered  as  offering  us  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  what  were  probably  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  in- 
telligent officers  serving  in  the  British  army  at  the  tima 
But  what  intelligent  officers  thought  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
interesting part  of  the  subject,  and  I  therefore  recommend 
his  book.  Enter  into  the  military  details  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  please,  but  gather  up  his  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions whenever  you  can  find  them,  considering  them  as  the 
objects  of  your  speculation,  not  of  your  confidence. 

After  these  few  remarks  I  will  not  occupy  your  time 
with  any  further  comments  on  this  particular  history.  I 
had  prepared  many;  but  if  your  mind  has  been  properly 
enlarged  by  the  writings  I  have  recommended,  more  parti- 
cularly the  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke,  you  will  be  sufficiently 
seciire  from  the  misapprehensions,  confined  views,  and  arbi- 
trary notions,  which  were  entertained  by  Stedman ;  I  doubt 
not,  a  very  respectable  officer,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  suppose  him  fit  to  direct  your  judgments  on  such 
topics  as  he  often  decides  upon. 

But  as  a  man  like  Stedman,  connected  with  the  military 
profession,  was  very  naturally  inclined  rather  to  depend  on 
the  exertions  of  authority,  and  to  see  the  propriety  of  its 
claims,  than  to  trust  to  the  distant  effects  of  mild  govern- 
ment, he  is  naturally  referred  to  by  authors  and  reasoners 
like  Adolphus,  who,  without  the  excuse  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, have  the  same  arbitrary  inclinations  and  opinions. 
There  are  some  facts  and  anecdotes  given  by  Stedman  not  to 
be  found  in  others.  He  has  the  appearance,  too,  of  being 
honest,  and  of  speaking  fi-eely  what  he  thought.  Stedman 
must  be  consulted,  in  his  eighth  chapter  more  particularly, 
by  those  who  would  judge  of  the  failure  of  our  arms  in  the 
dispute. 

It  was  during  the  campaign  of  1776,  and  at  the  close  of 
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it,  when  it  was  for  Sir  William  Howe  to  have  struck  some 
important  blow.  The  enemy  were  unable  to  stand  before  the 
British  troops  in  the  field;  the  American  armj  had  dimi- 
ni^ed  from  thirty  liiousand  almost  to  three  thousand; 
Washington  was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
a  regular  force^  and  Stedman  insists  that  the  general  panic 
had  extended  itself  from  the  military  to  all  the  civil  depart- 
ments; the  congress  had  retired  into  Maryland;  Philadel- 
phia only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  to  submit 
to  the  mother  country;  other  parts  would  have  done  the 
same ;  New  York  was  already  in  Howe's  possession.  These 
advantages  were  neglected,  and  other  material  errors,  which 
he  states,  were  in  his  opinion  committed.  I  cannjot  enter 
into  the  details  in  this  and  in  oHier  parts  of  his  work.  You 
will  consider  also  his  twentieth  chapter,  where  he  finds 
another  opportunity  of  renewing  his  censures  when  the 
general  takes  leave  of  his  command. 

The  blame  that  belonged  to  the  ^ilure  of  our  arms  in 
America  became  of  course  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
general  and  the  secretary  of  war,  Lord  George  Germaine. 

In  this  question  is  involved,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
more  than  the  character  of  either ;  and  they  who  examine  it 
will  be  continually  led  away  to  the  more  important  question 
of  the  original  probability  of  conquering  America  by  any 
force  which  it  was  competent  for  this  country  to  have  sent 
across  the  Atlantic.  On  this  account,  and  on  account  of  many 
curious  particulars  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
amination, I  woidd  recommend  it  to  you  to  consult  the  de- 
bates. The  labour  will  not  be  great.  You  will  find  General 
Howe,  on  his  return,  declaring  in  the  house  that  he  had 
resigned  his  command  (I  quote  his  words)  "in  consequence 
of  a  total  disregard  to  his  opinions,  and  to  his  recommenda- 
tions of  meritorious  officers;  that  the  war  had  not  been  left 
to  his  man^ement,  and  yet  when  he  applied  for  instructions, 
he  frequently  could  not  get  them."  Lord  George  Germaine 
expressed  some  surprise  M  JUigg^^pected  an  attack ;  said  his  jj| 
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recommendatious  had  been  complied  with,  except  in  three 
iiiBtonoes,  which  he  explained;  declared  that  he  had  always 
seconded  the  plans  of  the  general;  and  that  if  the  general 
had  not  instructions  when  he  called  for  them,  it  was  because 
everything  depended  on  unforeseen  circumstances^  and  it  was 
impossible  to  send  letters  every  day  across  the  Atlantic ;  that 
the  general  must  necessarily,  in  many  respects,  be  left  to  his 
own  discretion. 

Perhaps  these  few  words  that  I  have  quoted  from  these  two 
speeches  are  sufl&cient  to  decide,  without  any  further  inquiry, 
the  merits  both  of  the  general  and  of  the  secretary. 

If  the  general,  on  the  one  hand,  supposed,  that  unless  he 
was  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion,  he  could  not  overpower 
Washington  and  the  congress;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
secretary  imagined,  that  while  sitting  at  Whitehall,  he  had 
the  slightest  chance  of  conquering  the  continent  of  America, 
or  even  of  materially  assisting  those  whom  he  sent  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  evident  at  once,  that  neither  the  general  nor 
the  secretary  had  genius  enough  to  execute,  or  even  properly 
to  comprehend,  the  enterprise  which  was  before  them. 

An  inquiry  took  place  to  satisfy  General  Howe,  and  not 
Lord  George  Germaine.  The  general  entered  on  his  defence, 
and  insisted  that  the  papers  before  the  house  made  out  for 
him  four  points :  first,  that  he  supplied  the  ministry,  from 
time  to  time,  with  proper  information ;  secondly,  that  he  gave 
his  own  opinion  on  what  was  practicable  with  the  force  on 
the  spot,  and  with  such  succours  as  he  expected;  thirdly,  that 
his  plans  were  carried  into  execution  with  as  little  deviation 
as  could  have  been  expected;  and,  fourthly,  that  he  never 
flattered  the  ministry  with  improper  hopes  of  seeing  the  war 
terminated  in  any  one  campaign,  with  the  force  at  any  one 
time  under  his  command. 

The  general  then  proceeded  to  his  defence,  and  the  student^ 
as  he  reads  it,  will  find  himself  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  and 
that  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  he  could  have  expected 
The  great  question  is,  why  the  general  did  not  attempt  some 
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decisive  enterprise  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776, 
about  the  time  of  the  surprise  at  Trenton.  The  general  seem^ 
always  to  have  respected  his  enemy  more  than  the  studen^ 
might  think  necessary :  but  it  would  be  rather  presumptuous 
to  judge  for  him  in  this  point.  Instead  of  immediately 
making  any  important  effort,  he  wrote  for  a  reinforcement  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  and  a  battalion  of  artillery.  The  forc9 
could  not  be  sent,  and  this  opportunity  (which  was  in  fact  a 
striking  one)  was  lost. 

You  will  see  the  defence  of  Lord  George  Germaine  at  pag? 
391,  the  main  point  of  which  is,  that,  "he  admitted  that  the 
general  had  demanded  a  large  reinforcement  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men,  but  that  it  was  after  the  affair  at 
White  Plains,  in  1776,  when  the  rebel  army  was  all  one  as 
annihilated ;  and  that  for  his  part,  against  an  enemy  flying 
on  every  side,  scarcely  a  battalion  in  any  one  body,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious,  welMisciplined  array,  combined  witl^ 
the  information  of  persons  well  informed  on  the  spot  and  on 
his  own  judgment,  he  thought  then,  and  now,  that  such  a 
requisition  on  the  part  of  the  commander  in  chief  ought  not 
to  be  complied  with." 

Now  here  appears  to  me  to  turn  the  main  hinge  of  the 
question  between  the  secretary  and  the  general^  and  the 
Answer  of  the  secretary  seems  not  sufl&cient :  it  was  for  the 
general  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  force,  not  for  him;  and 
the  better  answer  would  have  been,  not  that  he  would  not, 
but  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  this 
answer  would  probably  have  been  the  real  truth.  To  have 
said  this,  however,  would  have  been  to  suggest  to  the  oppo- 
sition the  incompetence  of  Great  Britain  to  make  a  sufficient 
effort  to  conquer  America  at  all,  and  the  original  folly  of  at- 
tempting it;  and  this,  therefore,  could  not  be  said. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  debates  opens  with  the  examination 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir  C.  Grey.  They  are  very  decided 
in  their  testimony  in  favour  of  Sir  William.    The  evidence  of 
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both  goes  to  show  the  impracticability  of  the  country;  and 
of  Sir  Charles,  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  which 
was  sent     But  he  joined  late,  not  till  June,  1777. 

Lord  George  Germaine  then  brings  up  his  evidenoefl^ 
General  Robertson  and  Mr.  Galloway.  Much  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  evidence  of  Galloway,  by  the  historian  Adol- 
phus  j  but  you  will  see  such  conversation  taking  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  respect  to  Galloway's  memory,  situ- 
atiou,  and  other  particulars,  that  you  will  receive  with  great 
hesitation  any  representations  founded  on  his  opinions. 

At  last  you  will  find  that  the  inquiry  suddenly  stops  short 
The  general  is  absent,  and  the  committee  breaks  up  and 
expires.  The  general  says,  the  next  day,  that  his  absence 
was  no  proper  reason  why  it  should  do  so.  The  two  brothers 
ask  the  secretary  whethw,  after  having  heard  the  evidence, 
he  has  any  accusation  to  make.  He  is  silent,  and  the  whole 
business  is  at  an  end;  not  veiy  intelligibly,  or  much  to  the 
credit  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned — ^the  general,  the  secre* 
tary,  or  the  house. 

On  the  whole  the  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  success 
could  not  have  been  accomplished,  imless  Howe  had  been 
more  enterprising,  or  England  more  powerful  That  America 
was  a  country  so  impracticable  and  so  distant,  that,  consider- 
ing the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  been  shown,  no  reason* 
able  hope  coidd  be  entertained  of  ultimately  controlling  the 
inhabitants  by  force  of  arms. 

Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington^  probabty  speaks  the 
general  opinion  of  intelligent  men  in  America.  He  conceives 
that  Sir  William  Howe  might,  on  some  occasions,  have  acted 
more  efficiently,  but  in  doing  so  that  he  would  have  riisked 
much.  Victories  like  those  of  Bunker's  Hill,  or  that  claimed 
by  Burgoyne  in  September,  1777,  would  have  ruined  the 
royal  cause.  Howe's  system  he  conceives  to  have  been,  to 
put  nothing  to  hazard,  and  to  be  very  careful  of  his  troops. 
"Howe  probably  supposed,"  he  says,  «that  the  extreme 
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difficiilties  imder  which  Amerioa  laboured,  the  d^[yredatioa 
of  the  paper  money,  the  dupersioiig  of  the  armjon  the  ezpi* 
ration  of  the  terms  of  enlistment^  the  prnrations  to  whidi 
every  class  of  society  iiad  to  suhmit,  would  in  themselves 
create  a  general  dkfpositioii  to  return  to  the  ancient  state  of 
things,  if  the  operation  of  these  causes  should  not  be  coun- 
teracted by  brilliant  successes  ditained  over  the  ^tiaii  by 
Washington." 

Now  it  is  very  possible  that  Howe  did  reason  in  this 
manner;  but  the  train  of  reasoning  would  have  been  more 
solid^  if  it  had  concluded  in  a  manner  exactly  opposite :  for 
instance^  that  these  causes  would  not  create  a  general  disposi- 
tion in  the  Americans  to  return  to  the  ancient  state  of  things^ 
unless  he  could  assist  their  operation  by  obtaining  some  bril- 
liant successes  over  Washington. 

There  is  a  summary  account  given  in  the  twenty- second 
volume  of  the  Annual  Register :  it  is  full  of  matter  and  very 
concise,  though  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  The  reader  is 
left  to  infer,  that  the  force  was  inadequate,  and  the  ministers 
were  told  so;  that  the  coimtry,  on  the  whole,  was  too  hostile 
and  too  impracticable,  to  leave  it  possible  for  the  army  to 
carry  on  its  operations  at  any  distance  from  the  fleet;  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  military  prudence,  there  was  no  en- 
terprise from  time  to  time,  that  appeared  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success;  that  so  far  the  &.ult  is  clearly  with  the  ministry; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties, 
the  general  should  have  seen  the  necessity  of  striking  some 
blow  immediately,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  risk  it,  should 
have  resigned  his  command. 

I  must  now  repeat,  that  I  have  adverted  to  this  subject  on 
the  merits  of  General  Howe,  not  only  to  furnish  some  general 
answer  to  one  of  the  first  questions  which  the  student  will 
naturally  ask,  but  to  remind  him,  that  while  he  is  gratifying 
his  curiosity,  he  must  necessarily  place  before  his  view  (and 
that  he  ought  to  observe  them)  two  of  the  most  important 
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points  connected  with  the  American  dispute:  Whether,  for 
ioatance,  the  original  idea  of  conquering  America  by  force 
yfa»  ever  reasonable  on  our  part;  and  again,  Whether  the 
resolution  of  the  principal  men  of  America,  at  all  eventa  to 
hftssard  rebellion  against  the  mother  country,  was  properly 
justified  at  the  time  by  their  probable  means  of  resistance! 
Finally,  it  i9  in  this  manner  that  the  student  can  best  be 
taught,  in  some  degree,  to  comprehend  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  Washington. 


LECTUKE  XXXV. 

AMERICAN  WAR. 

Hitherto  I  have  alluded  chiefly  to  the  origin  of  this  unhappj^ 
civil  war;  the  causes  of  which,  as  they  operated  on  each  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  you  will  even  now  be  able,  in  a  general 
manner,  to  estimate.  Of  these  general  causes,  too  many  of 
those  that  operated  with  us,  those  that  I  have  enumerated, 
for  instance,  may,  I  think,  be  held  up  to  the  censure  and 
avoidance  of  posterity.  The  more  they  are  analysed,  the  less 
can  they  be  respected;  and  it  was  very  fit,  and  even  desirable, 
that  the  haughty  and  selfish  sentiments,  the  unworthy  opi- 
nions, by  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  their  rulei-s 
were  led  astray,  should  not  only  be  resisted,  but  successfiilly 
resisted. 

And  yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
American  part  of  the  case.  The  colonies  were  from  the  first 
connected  with  the  British  empire.  They  had  grown  up 
under  its  influence,  to  unexampled  strength  and  prosperity ; 
a  principle  was  no  doubt  on  a  sudden  brought  forward  by  the 
British  minister,  which  might  have  been  carried  to  an  extent, 
and,  if  unresisted,  would  probably  have  been  carried  to  an 
extent  materially  injurious  to  their  liberties;  but  it  had  not 
been  carried  to  any  such  extent  when  acts  of  fury  and  outrage 
were  committed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts;  and  we 
assent  to  mther  than  enter  into  the  reasonings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, We  are  surprised  and  struck  with  the  fervour  of  their 
resistance  rather  than  sympathise  with  it;  certainly  we  do 
not  feel  the  glow  of  indignation  against  the  mother  country 
which,  on  other  occasions,  of  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, for  instance,  we  have  felt  against  the  superior 
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That  the  British  nation  was  wrong,  and  deserved  to  be  se* 
Terely  punished^  must  be  allowed ;  but  to  lose  half  its  empire, 
and  to  have  America  and  Europe  rejoioing  in  its  humiliation 
and  misfortunes,  as  in  the  &11  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  is 
more  than  a  speculator  on  human  afiGurs  (in  this  country  at 
least)  can  be  well  reqonciled  to.  The  punishment  seems  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  feult — the  fault,  however,  must  not  be 
denied.  It  was  one  totally  unworthy  of  the  English  people, 
the  Teiy  essence  of  whose  coustituti<m,  its  safeguard,  its  eha- 
racteristic  boast,  its  principle  firom  the  earliest  times,  the 
Tory  object  of  all  its  virtuous  struggles,  and  for  which  its 
patriots  had  died  on  the  scafifold  and  in  the  field,  was  this 
very  prindple  of  representative  taxaticm.  I  must  now,  there* 
fiure,  recall  to  your  minds  my  observation,  that  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  American  war  were  not  all  of  them,  in  their 
&eling  and  principle,  discreditable  to  our  country.  For  in- 
stance; a  particular  notion  of  political  right  had  a  great 
eflEect  in  misleading  our  ministers  and  people,  and  hurrying 
them  into  measures  of  violence  and  coercion.  It  was  of  the 
following  nature:  all  general  principles  of  legislation  and 
national  law  seem  to  lead  to  the  ccmclusion,  that  the  sove- 
reignty must  remain  with  the  pai*ent  state,  and  that  the 
power  of  taxation  was  involved  in  the  idea  of  sovereignty. 
Even  Burke  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
Eockingham  part  of  the  Whigs.  But  this  was  a  point  much 
contested  at  the  time.  The  reverse  was  loudly  insisted  upon 
by  Lord  Chatham  and  his  division  of  the  Whi^;  that  the 
general  powers  of  sovereignty  were  one  thing,  and  the  par- 
ticular power  of  taxation  another — ^that  this  species  of  sove- 
reignty, taxation,  could  not  be  exercised  without  representar 
tion. 

And  thus  much  must  at  least  be  conceded  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham, that,  in  practice,  this  distinction  had  always  existed 
in  the  European  governments,  derived  from  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  Eoman  empu'e.  This  power  of  taxation 
was  always  supposed  to  be  the  proper  prerogative  of  the 
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people,  or  of  the  great  aflsemblies  that  were  quite  distinct 
from  the  wearer  of  the  crown.  The  granting  or  refusing  of 
supplies  was  always  considered  as  a  matter  of  grace  and 
&YOur  to  the  soYareign— not  of  dutj;  and  as  something  with 
whioh  they  were  enabled  to  come  (if  I  may  so  speak)  into  the 
market  with  their  rulers,  and  truck  and  barter  for  priyil^es 
and  immuaitiea  But  however  this  original  point  of  the 
right  of  taxation  being  included  in  sovereigniy  be  deter- 
mined; whether  it  be  admitted,  or  not^  in  the  abstract  and 
elementary  theory  of  government,  which  is  the  first  q^uestion ; 
and  whether  it  be  admitted,  or  not,  in  any  ideas  we  can  form 
of  our  feudal  governments  of  Europe,  which  is  the  second 
question ;  still  the  same  point  assumed  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance, and  became  another  and  a  third  question,  when 
this  sovereign  right  of  taxaticm  waa  to  be  practically  applied 
to  colonies^  situated  as  were  those  of  America,  and  by  a 
mother  country,  enjoying  the  kind  of  free  constitution  which 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  enjoyed.  The  question  of  taxatiouj 
under  these  circumstances^  became  materially  and  funda- 
mentally altered;  and  for  the  rulers  and  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  set  up  a  right,  one,  if  it  existed  at  all,  certainly  of 
a  very  general  and  abstract  kind;  and  even  to  carry  it  into 
practical  effect,  without  the  slightest  accommodation  to  the 
feelings  of  freemen,  and  the  descendants  of  freemen;  without 
offering  the  slightest  political  contrivance,  the  slightest  form 
of  representation,  by  which  the  property  of  the  Americans 
could  be  rendered  as  secure  as  is  the  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain;  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  colonial  governments  existing  in  America 
at  the  time;  for  the  rulers  and  people  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
so  totally  deaf  and  insensible  to  all  the  reasonings  and  feel- 
ings which  had  dignified  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors  from 
the  earliest  period,  and  which  at  that  moment  continued  to 
dignify  their  own, — ^was  to  show  a  want  of  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  first  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the^dj 
first  principles  of  all  relative  justice ;  was  to  show  such  car8l||^| 
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lessness  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  others,  and  such 
haughty  contempt  and  disregard  of  the  most  obvious  suggest 
lions  of  policy  and  expediency,  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  ministers  and  people  of  this  country  should 
fail  in  their  scheme  of  unconditionally  taxing  America; 
should  be  disgraced  and  defeated  in  any  such  unworthy 
enterprise.  And  it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped,  that  all  nations, 
and  all  rulers  of  nations,  and  all  bodies  of  men,  and  all  indi-^ 
viduals,  should  eternally  &il  and  be  discomfited;  and  accord^ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  their  offences,  be  stigmatised  and  made 
to  suffer,  whenever  they  show  this  kind  of  selfish  or  unen- 
lightened hostility  to  such  great  principles  as  I  have  alluded 
to — ^tho  principles  of  civil  freedom,  of  relative  justice,  and  of 
mild  government. 

After  having  thus  considered  the  original  grounds  of  the 
'^^ai*,  when  I  came  in  the  last  lecture  to  advert  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  most  curious  and  diffi- 
cult question  which  the  whole  contest  affords:  whether  the 
American  leadera  did  not  hiury  into  positive  rebellion,  before 
they  had  sufl&cient  grounds  to  suppose  they  could  resist  what 
was  then  the  greatest  empire  on  eaith. 

The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  resistance  ripened 
gradually  and  insensibly  into  rebellion.  The  leaders  had 
incmred  the  penalties  of  treason,  before  they  could  well 
have  asked  themselves  to  what  lengths  they  were  prepared 
to  go.  They  always  debated  with  closed  doors,  so  that  what 
were  their  exact  views,  and  the  progress  of  their  opinions, 
cannot  now  be  known.  But  the  strange,  incoherent  manner, 
in  which  both  they  and  the  people  of  America  seemed  to 
have  supposed  that  the  dispute  would  be  terminated  each 
year,  in  the  course  of  that  year  or  the  next,  is  very  striking, 
and  shows  how  little  they  were  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise  in  which  they  had  engaged.  This  is  true  in 
general;  but  particular  individuals  were  more  wise.  In- 
stances certainly  did  occur,  and  some  are  on  record,  of  men 
who  were  aware  how  perilous  was  the  course,  which  at^  tha 
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opening  of  the  dispute,  the  patriots  were  piirsuing.  ^  We 
are  not  to  hope,"  said  Mr.  Quincy,  to  the  meeting  assembled 
at  Boston  in  1774,  "that  we  shall  end  this  controversy 
without  the  sharpest,  sharpest  conflicts.  We  are  not  to 
flatter  ourselves,  that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues, 
popular' acclamations,  and  popular  vapour  will  vanquish  our 
foes :  let  us  consider,  before  we  advance  to  those  measures 
which  must  bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible  stiiiggle 
this  country  ever  saw."  : 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  general  enthusiasm  that  was  excited 
by  this  single  principle,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
American  controversy,  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had  no  right  to  tax  them,  is  quite  unexampled  in  history; 
and  that  men  should  act  on  the  foresight  and  expectation  of 
events,  just  as  if  the  events  were  present,  and  should  endure 
as  much  to  avoid  the  approach  of  oppressive  tax-gatherers,  as 
if  they  were  already  in  their  houses,  is  a  perfect  phenomenon 
in  the  records  of  the  world,  and  a  very  curious  specimen  of 
that  reasoning,  sagacious,  spirited,  determined  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  so  honourably  distin- 
guished the  ancestors  of  these  Amencans,  the  very  singular 
men  who  flourished  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  and  who, 
whatever  may  be  theu*  faidts,  did  certainly  rescue  from  im- 
minent danger  the  civil  liberties  of  these  islands. 

I  have  hitherto,  through  all  these  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  the  American  dispute,  been  obliged  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  ill  effects  of  harsh  government,  to  the  unfortu- 
nate nature  of  high  and  arbitrary  notions,  when  the  interests 
of  mankind  are  concerned;  their  civil  liberties  at  home; 
their  sense  of  relative  justice  to  other  states  abroad :  but  the 
lessons  I  am  now  called  upon  to  offer  you,  through  this  and 
the  ensuing  lecture,  are  of  a  different  kind;  and  it  will  be 
now  my  business  continually  to  remind  you  that  though 
government  ought  not  to  be  harsh,  still  that  government 
must  exist ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  temptations  to 
which  all  executive  power  is  exposed,  still  that  somewhere 
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or  other  ezeouiiTC  power  must  be  foimd,  or  there  will  be  no 
diance  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  right  amcMog 
mankind. 

For  as  we  proceed  to  consider  still  further  the  conduct  of 
the  American  leaders^  the  principal,  and  I  had  almost  said 
the  onlj  remaining  obeerration  I  have  to  make,  is  this;  that 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  accounts,  as  given  by  the 
American  writers,  the  reflection  that  is  continuallj  presenting 
itself  is  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  purely  republican 
form  of  government;  the  total  inadequacy  of  all  forms 
strictly  democratical  for  the  management  of  mankind,  where 
any  management  is  required;  their  management,  I  mean, 
according  to  the  proper  principles  of  equity  and  wisdom.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  sober-minded  speculator  on  govern- 
ment could  have  ever  had  much  doubt  on  the  subject^  yet  I 
oonceive  that  any  such  doubt  will  be  entirely  at  an  end  with 
those  who  peruse  the  volumes  of  Marshall,  or  even  of  Dr. 
Bamsay;  for  we  are  continually  led  to  remark,  throng 
every  stage  of  the  contest,  the  want  of  a  proper  executive 
government  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  evils 
that  hence  ensued;  and  though  the  case  before  us  is  the  case 
of  a  country  at  war,  where  the  difficulties  must  necessarily 
be  not  of  an  ordinary  nature,  and  the  executive  government 
ought  to  be  particularly  strong,  still  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
tably transferred  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  peace,  so  strong 
are  the  instances  everywhere  displayed  of  the  impractioablb 
nature  of  the  human  character,  of  the  entire  necessity  that 
exists  in  every  community  for  some  controlling,  superintend- 
ing, executive  power;  some  power  that  shall  bind  up,  and 
bring  into  proper  effect,  and  reduce  to  the  proper  st^dard 
of  equity  and  reason,  all  the  divided,  dispersed,  ardent,  and 
often  very  ill-directed  energies  of  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose any  society  of  human  beings.  Freedom  must  be  en- 
joyed and  men  must  not  lose  their  nature,  and  be  driven  by 
their  keepers  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  neither  must 
they  be  so  enamoured  of  self-rule  as  to  admit  of  no  parar 
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mount  directors  and  governors.  The  public  rights  and 
pririleges  for  which  thej  should  contend  are  not  the  power 
ci  self-rule,  nor  even  the  immediate  and  palpable  direction 
of  the  measures  of  their  government,  the  great  aim  and 
boast  of  purely  republican  forms;  but  the  privileges  of 
peaceful  criticism  on  their  government,  the  power  of  subse- 
quent censure,  the  acknowledgment  in  the  rulers  of  a  dele- 
gated, rather  than  an  original  authority,  and  a  reference  of 
their  measures  to  the  interest  of  the  communily.  These  are 
the  points  for  which  they  should  contend,  the  points  which, 
as  a  government  is  more  or  less  perfect,  are  more  cur  less 
accomplished  and  secured. 

I  shall  proceed,  in  the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  to  men- 
tion some  particulars  whidi  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  re* 
marks  I  have  now  made  on  the  necessity  of  executive 
government;  drawing  them  from  the  American  historians 
themselves,  Ramsay  and  Marshall,  more  especially  Marshall, 
who,  though  supposed  to  lean  to  the  Federalists,  is  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  men,  and,  at  all  events,  a  sort  of 
representative  of  Washington. 

An  English  reader,  when  he  comes  to  the  history  of  the 
American  War,  as  given  by  the  American  writers,  hears  of 
nothing  at  first  but  fury  and  resistance  to  the  British 
ministers;  resolutions  to  defend  the  liberties  of  America; 
public  meetings,  patriotic  sacrifices  and  exertions  of  every 
description ;  and  yet  when  congress  is  assembled,  an  army 
collecting,  and  a  general  appointed,  this  congress,  army,  and 
general,  these  defenders  of  their  country,  and  representatives 
of  the  public  will,  meet  with  nothing  but  difficulties  and 
distresses;  no  supplies  for  the  troops,  no  pay  for  the  soldiers 
and  officers,  the  paper  money  issued  for  the  purpose  in- 
tolerably depreciated,  and  at  last  even  a  mutiny  among 
the  troops,  and  this  repeated  at  different  periods  of  the 
contest. 

But  whence  could  arise  all  these  difficulties  1  Why  did 
not  the   congress  lay  at  once  the  necessary  taxes  on  the 
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people  of  America,  aiid  with  the  produce  of  these  taxes  pro- 
ciu-e  the  necessary  supplies ;  or  if  they  issued  paper  moQej, 
why  not  with  the  same  produce  of  the  taxes  keep  their  pap^ 
from  being  depreciated] 

The  fact  was,  that  the  congress  had  it  not  in  their  pow^ 
to  tax  America,  and  they  had  no  real  securities  within  their 
reach  on  which  to  rest  their  paper;  the  different  govern- 
ments of  the  different  provinces  of  America  were  all  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  each  other;  th^y  were  all,  in  truth, 
separate  and  independent  republics;  congress  was  only  a 
delegation  from  each  province  or  republic,  and  was  assem- 
bled merely  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  situation,  of 
representing  the  claims,  and  at  last  of  conducting  the  resist- 
ance of  the  whole  continent;  but  no  powers  were  given  to 
the  congress  of  taxation;  the  utmost  they  could  do  was  to 
recommend  it  to  the  separate  provincial  legislatures  to  levy 
taxes;  they  could  not  levy  any  taxes  themselves,  and  so  pre-, 
posterous  was  the  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  Americans  of 
all  power,  that  many  years  elapsed  before  any  authority 
existed  that  could  legally  act  for  the  whole  continent.  Thus, 
the  first  thing  that  reason  required  to  be  done  was  the  last 
thing  that  could  be  admitted;  no  proper  executive  power 
could  be  suffered  to  exist,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  contest, 
and  indeed  of  America,  after  the  contest,  were  put  to  the 
most  extreme  hazard  from  this  very  circumstance;  and  it  is 
this  unreasonableness,  and  this  consequent  hazard,  that 
become  the  very  lesson  which  I  would  now  impress  upon 
your  minds;  for  all  arose  from  the  want  of  an  executive  \ 
government. 

The  congress  were  in  possession  of  no  revenue,  and  had  no 
resource  but  to  emit  paper  money,  which  was  to  depend  for 
its  payment  on  the  public  foith ;  on  the  contributions  of  the 
different  provinces  for  the  liquidation  or  security  of  the  debt  i 
after  the  termination  of  the  dispute :  this  dispute  lasted  much 
longer  than  was  ever  expected;  new  and  repeated  issues  of 
paper  money  were  resorted  to.     That  the  paper,  ther^fore^ 
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should  after  a  certain  time  depreciate  rapidly,  and  at  length 
become  scarcely  negotiable  at  any  discount,  can  be  matter  of 
no  surpnse.  Washington  was  in  the  meantime  necessitated 
to  get  his  supplies  from  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
provinces  in  any  manner  he  could.  Great  exertions  were  no 
doubt  made,  but  the  anxieties,  the  mortifications,  the  appre- 
hensions he  suffered,  are  visible  in  every  page  of  his  letters. 
So  early  as  1777,  he  was  obliged  even  to  take  by  force  what 
he  could  not  regularly  get  possession  of;  at  another  period 
to  try  the  experiment  of  receiving,  in  kind  and  in  bulk, 
what  he  had  no  proper  government  money  to  purchase: 
neither  of  these  expedients  could  possibly  answer.  In  the 
meantime  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers,  even  so  early  as  the  winters  of  1777  and  1778,  were 
most  extreme ;  famine  was  more  than  once  in  the  camp,  and 
such  exertions  and  privations  must  have  been  fatal  to  the 
cause,  if  the  cause  had  not  appeared  to  the  sufferers  a 
struggle  for  everything  that  could  be  ^ear  to  themselves  or 
their  posterity. 

At  no  period  was  this  distress  of  the  army  urged  to  a  higher 
point  of  exasperation  than  at  the  time  when  success  on  the 
pai-t  of  Great  Britain  seemed  no  longer  possible.  In  1780,  a 
captain's  pay  did  not,  from  the  depreciation  of  paper,  furnish 
him  with  shoes.  It  was  only  at  a  period  so  late  as  1780  that 
some  relief  could  be  obtained  from  France  by  Franklin,  and 
it  was  not  till  1781  that  a  more  regular  and  effective  loan  was 
at  last  negotiated  at  Versailles;  and  you  will  be  led  to  suppose, 
if  you  read  the  history,  that  nothing  but  this  last  most  oppor- 
tune supply  could  have  saved  the  American  army  from  de- 
struction. Great  dependence  was  placed  by  the  ministers  and 
people  of  Great  Britain  on  the  effects  that  must  be  produced 
from  this  depreciation  of  the  paper  money.  At  a  subsequent 
period  in  our  late  revolutionary  war,  great  dependence  was 
placed  in  like  manner  on  the  &tll  of  assign ats  in  France.  In 
each  case  the  expectations  of  our  English  cabinets  were 
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disappointed.     I  will  digress  for  a  moment  on  this  particular 
pointy  on  account  of  its  importance. 

In  all  such  cases  the  principle  upon  which  the  whole 
depends  seems  to  be  this,  whether  there  is  in  the  country  any 
executive  government  sufficiently  strong  to  oonvert  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  community  to  the  porposeB 
of  the  army.  Paper  money  is  a  species  of  tax  (and  a  most 
unfiur  one),  if  it  depreciates,  for  any  man  who  touches  itlosOB 
by  it  The  question  then  is,  whether,  if  it  should  depreciate 
materiall J,  and  at  last  fail,  the  popular  leaders  can  venture 
upon  more  violent  expedients;  can  seise  and  convert  to  the 
purposes  of  the  troops  whatever  is  wanted,  which  is,  in  otiier 
words,  a  question  of  the  strength  of  the  executive  goTemment 
at  the  time.  The  expectations,  therefore,  of  the  "RTigljrfi 
cabineta  were,  I  apprehend,  much  more  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  America  than  in  the  case  of  France. 

In  the  latter  (in  France)  the  executive  government  booh 
became  so  strong  that  ^  life,  property,  and  everything  human 
was  seized  upon  and  disposed  of  without  the  slightest  cere- 
mony or  mercy.  France,  too,  was  a  part  of  a  continent,  not 
itself  a  continent  The  revolutionary  leaders  had  it  therefine 
always  in  their  power  to  quarter  their  armies  on  the  countnes 
of  their  enemies. 

There  was  little  hope,  therefore,  from  the  fall  of  assignats; 
but  in  the  case  of  America  the  executive  government  was 
evidently  very  weak.  Far  from  being  able  to  provide  itself 
if  necessary,  with  whatever  it  wanted,  it  seemed  not  sMb  to  j 
resort  to  the  most  common  exercise  of  the  powers  of  aD  ( 
acknowledged  governments,  the  laying  on  of  taxes.  Their 
paper  issues  of  money  seemed  merely  to  depend  not  on  any 
securities  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  on  the  good  pleasurs 
and  proper  faith  of  the  community;  but  this  was  a  very  firaS 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  fortunes  of  a  military  oontett 
with  Great  Britain. 

In  every  case,  I  must  repeat  (for  I  must  repeat  my  pxjiah 
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oiple),  where  taxes  cannot  be  laid,  or  some  expedient  resorted 

to  of  the  same  nature  and  e£fect  with  taxes,  it  certainly  does 

not  seem  possible  to  carry  on  any  system  of  resistance  against 

invading  armies.     It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  food  and 

clothing  exist  in  the  country,  if  the  state  cannot  by  some 

mode  of  taxation,  or  seizure^  or  ocmfiscation,  get  possession  of 

them,  and  convert  them  to  the  use  of  the  soldier  who  wants 

them.     Certainly  the  pages  of  the  American  historians,  and 

the  letters  of  Washington  himself  show  very  plainly  how 

extreme  is  the  hazard,  how  cruel  are  the  difficulties,  to  which 

every  cause  must  be  exposed,  when  the  executive  government 

^     is  too  weak,  when  the  leaders  of  the  general  emotion  are  not 

'     intrusted  with  proper  powers  to  supply  those  who  fight  in  the 

^    public  cause  with  the  proper  means  of  fighting — with  tents, 

^*    with  clothing,  with  ammunition,  and  food;  and  when  such 

'    men,  in  those  ebbings  of  the  spirit  and  fluctuations  of  the 

resolution,  to  which  all  men  must  be  exposed  who  have  been 

^     highly  wrought  up  by  their  feelings,  when  such  men  have  to 

compare  their  own  forlorn,  desolate,  helpless,  and  unworthy 

situation  with  all  the  pride,  and  pomp,  and  circumstance 

which  may  in  the  meantime  belong  to  the  armies  of  their 

enemy.   I  need  not  allude  further  to  the  letters  of  Washington, 

to  make  out  to  you  the  extent  and  intolen^le  nature  of  these 

privations  and  difficulties.     The  truth  is,  that  a  considerable 

portion  of  the  very  extraordinary  merit  of  Washington,  as  I 

have  before  stated,  depends  on  this  very  point,  and  how  he 

could  keep  his  officers  and  his  men  in  any  tol^:able  state  of 

good  humour,  or  spirits,  or  discipline,  amid  the  privations 

and  wretchedness  they  had  to  sufler,  in  such  a  climate  as  that 

of  America;  how  he  could  maintain  even  the  appearance  of 

an  army  before  an  army  so  accommodated  and  appointed  as 

was  that  of  England,  must  appear  perfectly  inexplicable 

to  those  who  consider  what  the  human  mind  is,  and  what 

the  circumstances  were  by  which  not  only  the  courage  of 

the  American  soldier,  but  qualities  of  Uie  mind  and  temper 

&r  more  rare  than  courage,  and  of  more  difficult  attain* 
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ment,  were  tried  to  the  utmost,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year. 

Famine,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  more  than  once 
in  the  camp.  Washington  saw  his  best  officers  throwing  up 
their  commissions ;  troops  that  could  not  be  tempted  by  the 
enemy  to  desert  were  yet  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  all  were  suffer- 
ing and  all  were  complaining.  If  they  met  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  they  were  for  a  long  period  necessarily  beaten  ;  if  they 
kept  behind  their  entrenchments,  they  had  no  comfort  or 
support  but  the  looks  of  their  general,  and  their  consciousness 
of  the  high  principles  of  liberty  which  ennobled  their  cause; 
they  must,  in  the  meantime,  have  supposed  the  congress 
totally  inattentive  to  their  distresses,  totally  regardless  of  those 
brave  men  for  whose  wants  it  was  their  proper  duty  to  provida 
The  real  difficulties  of  the  case,  the  real  impossibilities  which 
their  legislators  were  expected  to  accomplish,  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  readily  explained  to  their  understandings,  even 
if  their  minds  had  been  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  much  less 
when  the  result  of  the  explanation  was  to  show  them  that 
they  were  necessarily  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  nakedness  and 
hunger. 

But  all  these  difficidties  arose,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  executive  power  in  the  state;  for 
this  is  the  lesson  to  which  I  must  now  return,  and  which  you 
must  not  forget. 

There  was  no  executive  government  to  levy  general  taxes 
and  convert  the  produce  of  the  taxes  to  the  proper  purpose, 
nor  was  there  any  executive  government  to  seize,  as  in  France, 
on  everything  that  was  wanted,  nor  any  neighbouring  nations 
on  which  the  armies  could  be  quartered. 

But  this  want  of  a  proper  executive  government  was  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  than  has  yet  been 
alluded  to. 

Those  meritorious  and  gallant  men  who  successfully  resisted 
the  British  armies  were  not  only  paid  in  a  constantly  depre- 
ciating paper  while  the  war  lasted,  but  they  were  never,  even 
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in  the  event,  and  after  the  war  had  ceased,  properly  paid 
their  arrears;  and  the  reader  has  to  take  up  and  lay  down 
the  subject  of  these  arrears  again  and  again,  as  he  reads  the 
history  of  Marshall,  to  peruse  the  expostulations  of  Washing- 
ton to  congress,  and  then  ultimately  to  see  the  army  break 
up  and  dissolve,  and  the  general  retire  to  his  &rm;  to  see 
the  poor  soldier,  impatient  to  revisit  his  family  and  friends,  dis- 
missed on  his  furlough  with  only  some  slight  portion  of  his 
arrears;  dismissed  never  after  to  return  to  a  state  where  he 
could  demand  his  right;  the  reader  is  to  witness  all  this  till 
his  feelings  are  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  indignation  that 
he  is  ready  to  execrate  and  devote  to  eternal  abomination  all 
the  legislators  and  legislative  assemblies,  the  whole  country 
and  continent  together,  where  such  base,  selfish,  faithless  in- 
gratitude could  be  endured  for  a  moment. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  no  such  disgrace  to  the 
American  name  could  have  sullied  the  annals  of  the  revo- 
lution, if  there  had  existed  at  the  time  a  proper  executive 
power  in  the  general  government,  or  if  it  had  ever  existed 
afterwards,  at  any  point  of  time  sufficiently  near  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  This  is  a  sort  of  lesson  which,  in  that 
abhorrence  of  all  arbitrary  rule  which  I  trust  will  ever  animate 
your  bosoms,  you  must  by  na  means  forget. 

The  English  documents  which  relate  to  this  American  civil 
war  show  the  unfortunate  nature  of  high  principles  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  stated  this  part  of  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  dispute  already ;  but  from  the  American  documents 
the  conclusion  is  the  very  reverse.  I  am  now,  therefore, 
stating  this,  as  before  I  did  the  other,  and  you  will  draw,  I 
hope,  the  instruction  that  is  afforded  by  both. 

I  could  wish  that  this  subject  of  the  paper  money  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  revolutionary  debt,  should  hereafter  occupy  your 
reflection ;  you  will  find  materials  in  Kamsay  and  Marshall 
Ramsay  gives  an  appendix  on  paper  money  expressly ;  but 
the  subject  is  huddled  up  too  rapidly  at  the  end;  and  the  his- 
torian, though  he  resumes  it  in  his  history,  never  does  (and 
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from  the  date  of  his  work  never  could)  givB  the  entire  detail 
of  it,  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  maimer. 

Marshall  is  more  full,  but  be  xkever  properly  oonnects  aoi 
puts  it  at  once  regularly  and  thoroughly  in  the  posaeasion  of 
the  reader.  He  has  a  sort  of  stately,  tedious  manner,  wluek 
keeps  the  mind  for  a  long  time  in  a  disagreeable  state  <rf 
soBpense,  from  which  it  is  at  the  last  soaroeiy  ever  relievel 
I  suspect  that  both  writers  were  not  a  little  aehamed  of  the 
hKstB  that  lay  before  them. 

I  consider  these  points  as  on  the  whole  so  ouriousy  and  lo 
fitted  to  employ  your  thoughts,  that  I  shall  dwell  a  littk 
longer  upon  them;  giving  you  my  £iu>ts,  as  nearly  as  1 
^sao,  in  the  very  wordi^  first  of  Ramsay,  and  afterwards  of 
Marshall 

The  resolution  of  the  congress  to  raise  an  army,  in  Junc^ 
If  75,  was  followed  by  another  to  emit  bills  of  credit;  for 
their  redemption  they  pledged  the  wn/ederaied  colonies.  Men 
faiUs  were  issued  in  November,  1775,  all  on  a  supposition  that 
an  accommodation  would  take  place  before  the  10th  of  June, 
1776.  It  was  thought,  however,  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  contract  entered  into  by  Great  Britain  with  Grermany,  &r 
jBxteen  thousand  foreign  mercenaries,  to  extend  the  plan  o[ 
defence,  and  in  February,  May,  and  July,  1776,  moie  and 
more  bills  were  emitted;  so  that  ihe  first  issue  swelled  fi:Y)m 
two  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  the  paper  money  circulated 
for  about  eighteen  months,  and  to  the  extent  of  twenty  mit 
lions,  without  depreciation. 

Congress  made  some  efforts  to  borrow,  and  some  to  recom-  i 
mmd  taxes  to  the  different  states  of  the  union.  But  &om 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  6U%jiency  of  money,  either 
ftwn  loans  or  taxes,  the  old  expedient  of  further  emissions 
«M  reitemted;  and  the  value  decreased  as  the  quanti^ 
inereused. 

The  depreciation  began  at  different  periods  in  difierent 
states,  but  in  general  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1777,  and 
progressively  increased  for  three  or  ibur  years.    In  1777,  tfas 
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depreciation  reached  two  or  three  for  one;  in  1778,  five  or 
Biz  for  one;  in  1779,  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  for  one; 
in  1780,  fiiffy  or  sixty  for  one;  during  the  first  four  or  five 
months  afterwards,  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one,  and  the 
droulatiou  only  partial;  in  1781,  several  hundreds  for  oae^ 
and  many  would  not  take  the  paper  at  any  xate.  It  is  to  be 
observed  all  this  time,  that  the  paper  emissiims  of  the  difierent 
states,  not  only  of  confess,  but  of  the  different  provincial 
states,  amounted  also  to  many  millions,  and,  being  mixed 
with  the  continental  money  of  congreu^  added  to  its  depre** 
ciation* 

Washington  was,  after  about  five  years,  reduced  to  the  altei^ 
native  of  disbanding  his  troops,  or  of  supplying  them  witih 
necessaries  by  military  force. 

Kow  I  must  here  remark,  though  Br.  Ramsay  does  no% 
that  after  five  years  the  success  of  the  revolution  was  become 
eertmn.  Had  it  been  Ml  doubtful,  what^  in  such  a  situation, 
would  have  been  the  fate  either  of  the  army  or  the  congressf 
But  to  proceed. 

The  next  expedient  was  to  call  upon  the  states,  in  lieu  d 
money,  for  determinate  quantities  of  flour  and  other  artides 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  lliis  was  a  tax  in  Hnd^  and  found 
on  experiment  so  inconvenient,  partial,  and  expensive,  that  it 
WAS  speedily  abandoned. 

The  remaining  expedient  was  to  call  in  the  old  paper  by 
taxes,  to  bum  it>  and  then  to  emit  new  paper,  one  of  new  Ibr 
twenty  of  old,  under  new  conditiona  But  the  provindal 
states  could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  this,  with  sufficient 
unanimity,  nor  indeed  would  they  have  assented  to  any 
financial  measure  of  a  general  nature  that  could  have  been 
proposed ;  and  on  this  account,  it  appears,  that  for  want  of 
some  federal  head  or  executive  power  to  force  the  countij 
to  submit  to  the  proper  rules  of  equity  and  reason,  and  even 
to  the  measures  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  wishes  (the  success  of  their  own  resistance  to  Great 
Britain),  a  crisis  followed  (so  late  as  the  year  1781)  which 
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xnight  have  been  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  if  relief 
bad  not  been  obtained  by  the  means  of  France.  There  was 
no  circulating  medium  either  of  paper  or  specie  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  American  army,  a  real  want  of  necessaries 
ensued;  the  Pennsylvanian  line  could  not,  and  would  not, 
endure  their  situation,  without  pay  and  without  provisions. 
They  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  yet  these  men  had  not  ceased 
to  be  patriots,  though  they  could  not  stand  at  their  posts 
till  they  died  off  by  famine.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  tried  every 
expedient  to  bring  them  over  to  the  British  army,  but  in  vain. 
Washiugton  and  the  congress,  luckily  for  America,  being 
more  considerate  than  generals  and  legislators  on  such  occa- 
sions  commonly  are,  adopted  mild  measures;  the  army  was 
not  dissolved,  and  the  revolt  was  quieted.  But  what  might 
at  length  have  been  the  event  it  is  impossible  to  say.  For- 
tunately new  resources  had  been  opened  about  the  time  of 
this  ciisis  so  long  wished  for  by  the  enemies,  and  dreaded  by 
the  friends  of  American  independence.  A  great  deal  of  gold 
and  silver  was  at  this  time  introduced  into  the  American 
states,  by  a  trade  with  the  Spanish  and  West  India  Islands; 
and  again  by  the  French  army  in  Rhode  Island.  The  King 
of  France  furnished  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of  livres,  and 
was  the  security  for  ten  millions  more  borrowed  in  th$ 
Netherlands.  The  public  finances  were  put  under  the  skUfol 
direction  of  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  public  engagements  were 
made  payable  in  gold  and  silver.  About  this  time  the  old 
continental  paper  money  ceased  to  have  any  currency ;  the 
money  had  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietors,  i 
and  was  iu  the  possession  of  others,  who  had  obtained  it,  it 
may  be  supposed,  at  some  very  high  rate  of  depreciatioa 
To  have  raised  taxes  to  pay  this  paper  money,  at  its  original 
value,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  public  faith,  was  now  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  and  the  extinction  of  it  seems  to  have 
produced  no  particular  sensation;  the  ill  effects  produced 
by  the  depreciation  of  this  paper  money  had  taken  place 
before.     To  prevent  or  retard  this  depreciation,  congress  had 
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made  difterent  efforts  from  time  to  time;  they  had  recom- 
mended to  the  states  absurd  and  unjust  laws  for  regulating 
the  prices  of  labour,  manufactures,  and  all  sorts  of  commodi- 
ties; for  confiscating  and  selling  the  estates  of  Tories;  and 
they  very  early  recommended  a  law  for  making  the  pax^er 
money  a  legal  tender.  These  laws  were  all  found,  of  course, 
to  be  impracticable ;  all  but  the  last,  of  legal  tender,  which 
produced,  not  indeed  the  effect  intended,  but  that  alone  which 
it  is  fitted  to  produce^it  enabled  a  man  who  had  borrowed  a 
pound  to  pay  his  debt  by  paper,  which,  though  nominally  a 
pound,  was  not  really  worth  a  pound,  nor  one-half,  nor  one- 
eighth  of  the  money :  i.  e,  it  enabled  every  existing  debtor  to 
cheat  his  creditor;  and  those  who  had  to  receive  annuities, 
who  had  money  out  at  interest,  widows  and  orphans,  for 
instance,  or  the  aged,  who  had  retired  from  business,  found 
themselves  reduced  to  beggary ;  i.  e,  the  very  persons  who 
should,  of  all  others,  be  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  the 
innocent  and  the  defenceless,  were  ruined  by  it ;  and  such  are 
always  the  only  effects  that  can  be  produced  by  this  measure 
of  a  legal  tender;  existing  debtors  are  enabled  to  cheat  ex- 
isting creditors,  nothing  more. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  American  historian  are 
remarkable,  and  should  be  a  warning  to  those  who  tamper 
with  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country.  "  The  evils  of 
depreciation,"  says  he,  "did  not  terminate  with  the  war; 
they  extend  to  the  present  hour.  The  iniquity  of  the  laws 
estranged  the  minds  of  many  of  the  citizens  from  the  habits 
and  love  of  justice;  the  nature  of  obligations  was  so  far 
changed,  that  he  was  reckoned  the  honest  man  who,  from 
principle,  delayed  to  pay  his  debts :  truth,  honour,  and  justice 
were  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  deluge  of  legal  iniquity. 
Time  and  industry  have  already,  in  a  great  degree,  repaired 
the  losses  of  property ,  notwithstanding  the  war;  but  both 
time  and  the  effects  of  industry  have  hitherto  failed  in  effacing 
the  taint  which  was  then  communicated  to  their  principles; 
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nor  can  its  total  ablution  be  expected,  till  a  new  generation 
arises,  unpractised  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers." 

I  have  been  quoting  from  Ramsay.  I  will  now  lay  hefort 
jou  a  few  Boutences  from  Paine*s  letter  to  the  Ahh6  Raynal, 
published  in  Philadelphia^  in  the  year  1782.  I  do  soi,  to 
show  you  how  necessary  it  is  that  you  should  study  well  i^ 
elements  of  political  economy,  before  you  approach  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  national  prosperity;  you  will  otherw 
wise  be  always  liable  to  be  deceired  by  mistaken  writers  or 
iqpeakers,  who  produce  with  confidence  the  first  im^reaskmi 
of  the  mind  on  these  subjects  of  political  economy ;  whidi 
first  impressions  are^  in  this  particular  science,  almost  always 
wrong.  Paine  is  a  writer  as  distinguished  fc»r  the  Buperficml 
yiew  which  he  takes  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  writen^  ae 
for  the  eflfix)ntery  with  which  he  proposes,  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  illustrates,  his  opinions.  Indeed,  I  know  no  aigu- 
ment  so  strong  against  all  the  democracy  which  he  espouses, 
as  the  very  success  of  his  own  works.  I  should  hope,  after 
what  I  have  read  to  you  from  Ramsay,  and  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences that  you  see,  from  his  account,  result  to  helpless, 
imoffending  individuals  from  a  depreciated  currency,  that  you 
are  not  now  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  loose,  though  specious, 
reasonings  of  Paine.  You  will,  I  hope,  detect  their  un&imess 
and  inaccuracy,  while  I  read  them;  I  do  not  deny  that  they 
are  plausible;  this  is  rather  the  reason  why  I  now  produce 
them,  that  on  this  subject  you  may  be  always  particulariy 
circumspect  and  patient. 

"  I  know,"  says  Paine,  "  it  must  be  extremely  diflacult  to 
make  foreigners  understand  the  nature  and  circumstancesr  of 
our  paper  money,  because  there  are  natives  who  do  not 
understand  it  themselves.  But  with  us  its  fate  is  now  deter- 
mined; common  consent  has  consigned  it  to  rest,  with  that 
kind  of  regard  which  the  long  service  of  inanimate  things 
insensibly  obtains  from  mankind.  Every  stone  in  the  bric^ 
that  has  carried  us  over  seems  to  have  a  claim  upon  onr 


esteem,  but  iim  was  a  oor&er  stoiia^  and  its  tnefbliiesB  eaxmot 
be  forgotten." 

''  *  The  paper  mooey,  thoa^  ianted  firom  congress  tmcter 
the  name  of  dollars,  did  not  come  from  that  body  always  at 
that  valae.  Those  which  were  issued  the  first  year  were  equal 
to  gold  and  silver;  the  second  year  less;  the  third  still  lesi^ 
and  so  on,  for  neariy  the  spaee  of  five  years;  at  the  end  of 
whi(^  I  imagine,  that  the  whole  vaihze,  at  which  congress 
might  pay  away  the  seventl  emissions,  taking  them  together, 
was  about  ten  or  tw^ve  million  pounds  sterling.  Now,  as  it 
would  have  taken  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling  of  taxeff  te 
carry  on  the  war  for  five  years,  and  as  while  this  money  was 
issuing,  and  likewise  depreciating  down,  to  nothing,  there  was 
none,  or  few  vaJmable  taxes  paid;  consequently  the  event  to 
the  public  was  the  same,  wbeth^  they  sunk  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  expended  mone^  by  depreciation,  or  paid  ten  or 
twelve  millions  by  taxation  >  for  as  they  did  not  do  both,  and 
chose  to  do  one,  the  matter,  in  a  genend  view^  was  indifferent; 
and,  therefore,  what  the  abb6  suppose!!^''  sayv  F^dne,  *^  to  be  a 
debt,  has  now  ne  existence,  it  having  been  paid  by  everybody 
consenting  to  reduce  i^  at  his  own  expense,  from  the  value 
of  the  bills  continually  passing  among  themselves,  a  sum 
equal  to  nearly  what  the  expense  of  the  war  was  for  five 
years, 

"It  is  true,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **that  it  never  was  intended, 
ndther  was  it  foreseen,  that  the  debt  contained  in  the  paper 
currency  should  sink  itself  in  this  manner,  but  as  by  the 
voluntary  conduct  of  aH  and  of  every  one,  it  is  arrived  at 
this  fote,  the  debt  is  paid  by  those  who  owed  it  Perhaps 
nothing  was  ever  so  much  the  act  of  a  country  as  this :  go- 
vernment had  no  hand  in  it.  Bvery  man  depreciated  his 
own  money  by  his  own  consent,  for  such  was  the  efiect  whi<A 
the  raising  of  the  nominal  value  of  goods  produced.  But  as 
by  such  reduction  he  sustained  a  loss  equal  to  what  he  must 
bave  paid  to  sink  it  bf  taxation,  therefore  the  line  of  justice 
•  Phine'B  Letter  to  tlte  Abfo6  Bbjna^p.  I3» 
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is  to  consider  his  loss  by  the  depreciation  as  his  tax  for  that 
time,  and  not  to  tiix  him  when  the  war  is  over,  to  make  that 
money  good  in  any  other  person's  hands,  which  became 
nothing  in  his  own.*' 

But  the  miserable  effects  of  the  want  of  an  executive 
government  sufficiently  strong  were  not  here  to  cease,  not  to 
cease  with  the  wrongs  of  the  national  creditor.  The  discon* 
tents  of  the  soldiers  and  officers,  which  had,  in  1781,  nearly 
threatened  the  ruin  of  the  army  of  America,  threatened,  two 
years  afterwards,  the  very  ruin  of  its  freedom.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  peace,  in  1783,  congress,  it  was  feared,  possessed 
neither  tlio  power  nor  the  inclination  to  comply  with  its  en- 
gagements, and  the  prospect  was  very  melancholy  to  those 
brave  men  who  had  wasted  their  fortimes  and  the  prime  of 
their  life  in  unrewarded  services.  In  congress,  the  business 
of  the  army  (it  was  f oimd)  advanced  slowly,  when  intelligence 
of  peace  had  arrived.  The  army  were,  as  may  be  supposed, 
soured  by  their  past  sufferings,  their  present  wants,  and  their 
gloomy  prospects,  exasperated  by  neglect,  and  indignant  at 
the  injustice  shown  them;  and  in  this  sullen  and  ominous 
state  of  things,  they  were  addressed  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
probably  some  brother  soldier,  who  felt  his  situation  (un- 
worthy as  it  certainly  was)  more  strongly  than  the  situation 
of  his  country  (perilous  as  it  immediately  must  be),  if  its 
legislature  was  to  be  addressed  by  exasperated  men,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  But  the 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  could  produce  on  this  occasion  the 
"  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum." 

"Yes,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "that  suffering  courage  of 
yours  was  active  once;  it  has  conducted  the  United  States  of 
America  through  a  doubtful  and  bloody  war;  it  has  placed  her 
in  the  chair  of  independence,  and  peace  returns  again  to  bless 
— whom  1  a  country  willing  to  redress  yom'  wrongs,  cherish 
your  worth,  and  reward  your  services?  A  country  courting 
your  return  to  private  life,  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  smiles 
lOf  admiration ;  longing  to  divide  with  you  that  independency 
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which  yoiiT  gallantry  has  given,  and  those  riches  which  your 
wounds  have  preserved]  Is  this  the  case?  Or  is  it  rather  a 
country  that  tramples  upon  your  rights,  disdains  your  cries^ 
and  insults  your  distresses?  Have  you  not  more  than  once 
suggested  your  wishes  and  made  known  your  wants  to  con- 
gress; wants  and  wishes  which  their  gratitude  and  policy 
should  have  anticipated,  rather  than  evaded?  And  have  you 
not  lately,  in  the  meek  language  of  entreating  memorials, 
begged  from  their  justice  what  you  could  no  longer  expect 
from  their  favour?  How  have  you  been  answered?  Let  the 
letter  which  you  are  called  to  consider  to-morrow  reply.  If 
this,  then,  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  America,  what  have  you  to  ex- 
pect from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall  sink  and  your  strength 
dissipate  by  division;  when  those  very  swords,  the  instru- 
ments and  companions  of  your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from 
your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  distinction 
left,  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars?  Can  you  then 
consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by  this  revolution ;  and,  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
contempt?  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the  mire  of 
dependency,  and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to 
charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honour?  If  you 
can,  go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  Tories  and  the  scorn 
of  Whigs;  the  ridicule,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the 
world.     Go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten !" 

Fortunately,  the  commander  in  chief,  Washington,  was  in 
camp,  and  contrived  to  pacify  the  brave  companions  of  his 
glory,  even  while  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  every 
word  of  complaint  was  just,  and  while  every  sentence  in  this 
anonymous  address  must  have  been  a  dagger  to  his  own 
upright  heart.  He  entreated  them  not  to  take  any  measures 
which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  would  lessen  the 
dignity  and  sully  the  glory  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 

"  Let  me  request  you,"  he  said,  "  to  rely  on  the  plighted 
&ith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity 
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of  the  intentioxw  of  coagren;  that  previotn  to  joot  dicec^ 
tion  as  an  army,  they  will  oaase  all  your  accQunts  to  be  fiMj 
liquidated,  as  directed  in  the  resolotions  which  were  p«b^ 
bihed  to  you  two  days  ago;  and  that  they  will  adopt  the 
moflt  efiectual  measures  in  their  power  to  render  anaple  ym- 
tioe  to  you  for  your  feithful  and  maritcnrious  serviceo. 

**  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  oommoft 
oountry,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honour,  as  you  respect 
the  rights  of  humanity,  as  you  regard  the  militarj  and  xMh 
tional  character  of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horroK 
and  detestation  of  the  man  who  wishes,  under  any  speciens 
pretences,  to  oyertum  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  wlio 
wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  ciyil  discord  and 
deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood." 

The  officers  that  had  been  convened,  moved  by  the 
treaties  and  expoetidations  of  their  justly  beloved  and 
vered  commander,  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  army 
tinued  to  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
gress  and  their  oountry,  and  were  fully  convinced  that 
representatives  of  America  would  not  disband  or 
the  army  until  their  accounts  were  liquidated,  their 
accurately  ascertained,  and  adequate  funds  established  fbr 
payment. 

But  the  representatives  of  America,  from  their  inabilitf 
to  manage  the  diferent  state  legislatures  of  the  continent,  or 
to  get  permanent  funds  placed  within  their  disposal,  did  dis- 
band and  disperse  the  army  before  the  accounts  were  li<|ui- 
dated,  before  their  balances  were  ascertained,  or  adequate 
funds  established  for  their  payment;  that  is,  the  people  <tf 
America,  for  want  of  an  executive  power  to  control  Hu^ 
own  discordant  opinions,  jarring  interests,  and  selfish  pae- 
sions,  were  just  as  insensible  as  could  have  been  the  zno0l 
unprincipled  tyrants  and  despots  of  the  earth  to  the  proper 
feelings  of  humanity  and  the  most  sacred  obligatione  ef 
public  faith. 

It  was  in  vain  that  congress  addressed  the  diSerent  afaffew 
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ei  the  American  union.  ^  These  deiyta  are  to  be  paid,"  they 
8aid> ''  first  to  an  Mj,  vbo  to  hk  arms  has  added  the  sue** 
oours  of  his  treasurj^  and  who  ta  his  important  loans  has 

*  added  liberal  donations^  the  King*  of  France;  in  the  seeemd 
^  place  to  individuals  in  a  foreign  coautrj,  who  were  the  first 

*  to  give  so  precious  a  token  of  their  confidence  in  our  justice. 
**  Another  class  of  credltorB  k  that  illustrious  and  patrtotie 
'*  hand  of  fellow  citizens  whose  blood  and  whose  bravery  have 

defended  the  liberties  of  their  country,  who  have  patiently 
bort^,  among  other  distresses^  the  privation  of  their  stipends, 
while  the  distresses  of  their  country  disabled  it  from  bestow- 
ing them,  and  who  even  now  ask  only  for  sn^  security  for 
the  residue  of  their  daimt  as  their  country  is  now  w^qneB- 
tionably  able  to  provide.  Hhe  remaining  class  of  creditors  is 
composed  partly  of  such  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  originally 
lent  to  the  public  the  use  of  their  fdnd^  or  have  since  received 
transfers  fi:om  the  lenders,  and  partly  them  whose  property 
has  been  either  advanced  or  assumed  far  the  public  s^vice.** 

This  address  was  fc^lowed  by  a  very  able  and  afiecting 
letter  firom  Washington;  but  all  iu  vain,  litis  was  in  June, 
1783^  Neith^  the  refsommendations  of  congress  nor  the 
counsels  and  entreatks  of  this  parent^  this  protecting  genius 
of  his  country,  received,  it  seems,  from  the  provincial  legis^ 
hitureSy  the  eonsideratiim  which  the  public  exigence  de- 
manded,^ nor  did  they  meet»  as  it  was  called,  "  that  universal 
assent,  whidx  was  necessary  to  give  them  efiieci" 

The  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  1786.  The  revenue 
system  of  1783  was  again  solemnly  recommended  by  eott- 
gress  to  the  several  states,  and  tb^  were  implored  to  avoid 
the  fiital  evils  which  must  fiow  from  a  violation  of  those 
principles  of  justice  whic^  it  was  told  them,  and  truly  told 
them,  were  the  only  solid  basis  of  the  honour  and  progf)eri<!y 
of  nations.  They  were  implored  in  vain,  and  Washington 
had  been  obliged,  in  a  letter  to  a.  friend,  to  confess  that 
America  was  descending  from  the  high  ground  on  which  she 
stood  into  the  veil  of  confusion  and  dai'kness. 
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At  length  a  new  goTemment,  the  federal  gOTemment,  was 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1789,  to  act  for  the  whok 
continent ;  to  control,  on  particular  occasions  and  for  general 
purposes,  the  different  proyincial  legislatures  ;  and  when  this 
government  was  once  formed  (a  proper  image  of  executive 
power),  resolutions  were  carried  (though  still  with  the 
greatest  difficulty)  for  the  funding  of  the  public  debt;  that 
is,  for  providing  proper  payment  for  all  the  creditors  of  the 
state,  military  and  civil,  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  discussions  that  took  place  on  the  subject,  as  given 
hy  Marshall,  are  remarkahle.  To  endeavour  to  understand 
them  and  reflect  upon  them  would  he  a  very  useful  exercise 
to  any  one  who  hopes  hereafter  to  interfere,  with  advantage 
to  his  country,  either  in  the  criticism  or  the  conduct  of 
puhUc  affiiiis. 

To  this  discussion  I  can  only  in  this  manner  allude.  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  entered  into  it,  and  given  you 
some  general  idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  more 
wise  part  of  the  American  legislators  had  to  struggle;  hut 
I  have  occupied  you  very  long  with  the  general  suhject 
already,  indeed  too  long,  as  it  will  he  thought  by  those  who 
do  not  consider  how  important  in  the  concerns  of  mankind 
are  the  questions  which  have  heen  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  observations  I  have  been  making — ^how  far  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  may  be  fatal  to  a  na- 
tional cause,  when  maintained  against  a  foreign  or  domestic 
oppressor;  the  nature  of  paper  money,  the  obligations  of 
public  feith,  public  gratitude,  national  honour;  how  fiur 
communities  may  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  them- 
selves; the  necessity  of  a  strong  executive  power  lodged 
somewhere  or  other  in  every  form  of  government  that  is 
to  exhibit  any  proper  adherence  to  the  principles  of  reason, 
JUS  ice,  and  national  faith — ^in  every  form  of  government  that 
te  TtVi  ^^^^  ^^®  prosperity,  secure  the  interests,  or  even  pro- 
®  freedom  of  any  civilised  society  among  mankind* 
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I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  other  particulars, 
which  I  think  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  to  which 
I  adverted  in  my  last  lecture,  the  necessity  of  executive 
government.  I  do  so  because  I  Conceive  this  to  be  the 
great  point  of  instruction  that  is  offered  by  the  history  of 
America,  after  the  first  lessons  have  been  given ;  those  that 
are  of  a  very  opposite  nature :  those  which  I  have  proposed 
to  you  in  former  lectures :  the  injustice,  I  mean,  and  inexpe- 
diency of  government  too  authoritative,  of  rule  too  arbitrary, 
such  as  Great  Britain  certainly  was  guilty  of  attempting  to 
enforce  upon  her  colonies  in  the  beginning  of  this  memorable 
contest. 

Congress  was  at  first  only  a  committee,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  an  assembly  of  men  delegated  from  the  different  states 
of  the  American  union.  They  could  only  recommend  whatever 
measures  they  thought  expedient,  they  could  enforce  none. 

For  some  time  these  recommendations  were  received  as 
laws,  but  at  length  you  will  see,  as  you  read  the  history  (you 
will  have  collected  even  from  the  notices  I  have  been  able 
already  to  afford  you),  how  miserable  were  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  want  of  all  proper  executive  power  in  the 
government. 

At  last  a  sort  of  confederation  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
congress  was  avowedly  considered  as  the  head  of  the  whole 
union,  acting  for  and  representing  all  the  different  states  of 
the  continent.  This  confederation  may  be  called  the  second 
stage  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  America.  ^^ 

But  still  no  proper  executive  power  was  given  even  to  thii|J^| 


state  would  be  endangered  by  being  committed  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  general  legislature,  acting  at  a  distance,  and 
with  no  particular  reigard  for  its  criticisms  or  complaints; 
ihai  this  general  legislature  must  have  a  president^  this  pre- 
sident a  senate,  and  that  he  must  even  have  a  court,  executive 
c^&owa,  &o, ;  that,  in  short,  the  continent  of  America  would 
he  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  (such  they  thought  them)  of 
a  king,  an  aristocracy,  a  r^ular  army,  as  in  the  old  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

But  if  such  be  their  reasouinga;  as  they  certainly  were,  this 
I  hold  to  be  of  itself  a  lesson  lor  all  those  who  love  liberty^ 
and  who  would  extend  its  blessings  to  their  countzy.  Men 
are  not  to  be  pedants  in  liberty,  any  more  than  in  virtue. 
Though  they  are  not  to  be  oppressed  by  tyrants,  they  must  at 
least  be  governed  by  their  fellow-men.  The  great  principles 
of  independence  in  the  heart  of  man  are  to  be  cherished  apd 
upheld;  but  order,  profi^rity,  the  purposes  of  society,  must 
J^  accomplished.  The  many  must  delegate  the  government 
of  themselves  to  the  few.  Control,  executive  power,  must  be 
lodged  somewhere;  and  the  question  is  not^  as  the  fiiends  of 
liberty  sometimes  suppose,  how  the  executive  power  can  be 
made  sufficiently  weak,  but  only  how  it  can  be  made  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  yet  brought  within  the  influence  of  the 
criticism  of  the  community;  i.  e,  in  other  words,  how  it  can 
secure  the  jieople  from  themselves,  and  yet  be  rendered  pro- 
perly alive  to  feelings  of  sympathy  and  respect  for  them,  and 
alive  also  to  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  £aith,  and  to 
sentiments  of  honour. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  problem  in  the  management  of  mankind 
net  easily  to  be  solved;  but  it  is  the  real  problem — ^the 
proper  problem,  to  exercise  the  patriotism  of  wise  and  vir- 
tuous men;  and  such  men  are  not,  from  the  difficulty  of  it, 
to  rush  headlong  into  any  extremes,  either  of  authoritative, 
arbitrary  government  on  the  one  hand,  or  mere  democracy  on 
the  other. 

It  was  so  late  almost  aathe  year  17dd,  before  the  people  of 
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influence  in  America  could  be  brought  even  by  all  their  expe- 
rience of  the  evils  of  inefficient  government,  properly  to  in- 
terest themselves  in,  what  was  to  them,  the  most  important 
question  of  all  others — the  formation  of  some  general  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  continent.  The  confederation^  it  was  seen, 
came  not  sufficiently  within  this  description  (the  confedera- 
tion to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  called  the  second  stage 
of  the  revolutionary  government  of  America). 

The  mind  of  Washington  had  evidently  been  long  agitated 
upon  the  subject.  It  appears  from  his  letters,  that  at  one 
period  he  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  despair  at  the  situa- 
tion of  his  country;  and  "it  was  painful  to  him,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  extreme,  to  be  obliged  to  think,  that  after  the  war  had 
terminated  so  advantageously  for  America,  wisdom  and  justice 
should  be  still  wanting  to  its  people;  that  after  they  had  con- 
federated as  a  nation,  they  should  still  be  afraid  to  give  their 
rulers  sufficient  powera  to  order  and  direct  their  afiyrs— 
rulers  placed  in  such  very  particular  circumstances  of  tran- 
sient, delegated,  and  i^esponsible  authority." 

At  length  an  effort  was  made,  and  this  effort  was  ultimatelj 
successful.  You  will  see  the  particulars  in  Marshall.  But 
the  difficulties  that  opposed  themselves  are  very  edifying ;  a 
few  of  these  particular  are  the  following : — 

It  happened  in  1785,  that  the  provinces  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  had  to  form  an  agreement  relative  to  their  own 
commercial  interests;  and  from  the  settlement  of  these,  they 
proceeded  to  propose,  to  all  the  states  of  America^  the  con- 
sideration of  their  joint  interests  as  a  commercial  nation. 
This  at  length  ripened  into  a  scheme  for  assembling  a  general 
convention  to  revise  the  articles  of  confederation :  in  a  word, 
to  form  some  general  government  for  the  continent,  not  only  to 
comprehend  its  commercial  concerns,  but  every  other  concern. 

A  convention  met  at  Annapolis,  but  it  consisted  only  of  de- 
legates from  five  states.  The  result  was,  a  recommendation 
for  another  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787. 

Now  the  question  was,  whether  this  convention  would  ever 
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meet;  if  it  did  meet,  whether  the  thirteen  independent 
states,  or  republics,  would  forego  the  pleasure,  and  privileges, 
and  pride  of  separate  sovereignty,  for  the  good  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  their  own  good,  properly  understood.  The  proba- 
bility was,  that  they  would  not  In  the  meantime,  the  mind 
of  Washington,  and  of  all  wise  and  good  men,  was  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  gloom  and  anxiety.  It  was  evident  that  the 
recommendation  for  a  convention  to  form  a  new  government 
should  have  come  from  congress  (from  the  confederated 
government  already  existing),  not  from  any  particular  state, 
like  Virginia  or  Maryland;  and  the  convention,  if  met,  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  legal  meeting.  But  again,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  if  some  efficient  government  was  not 
soon  established,  the  licentiousness  of  the  people  would  very 
soon  terminate  in  perfect  anarchy.  Hot-headed,  presump- 
tuous, ignorant  men,  were  many  of  them  (particularly  the 
young)  indisposed  to  all  control  whatever,  and  the  critica- 
situation  of  things  was  extremely  increased  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  owed  money,  and  who  could  see  no  hope  or 
comfort  for  themselves,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  order  and  law. 

At  length  commotions  agitated  all  New  England ;  and  in 
Massachusetts  a  positive  insurrection  against  all  government 
actually  took  place.  Washington  wrote  to  his  friend.  Colonel 
Humphries,  *^  For  God*s  sake  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  commotions;  do  they  proceed  from  licentiousness,  British 
influence,  real  grievances?"  "From  the  information  I  have 
received,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  should  attribute  them  to  all  the 
three;  but  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  a  licentious 
spirit  prevailing  among  many  of  the  people,  a  levelling  prin- 
ciple, a  desire  of  change,  and  a  wish  to  annihilate  all  debts, 
public  and  private." 

General  Knox  said,  "that  high  taxes  were  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  commotions,  but  not  the  real  The  insurgents 
never  paid  any,  or  but  little  taxes;  they  see  the  weakness  of 
government;  they  feel  at  once  their  own  poverty,  compared 
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with  the  opulent,  and  their  own  force;  and  they  will  uaethe 
latter  to  remedy  the  former.  Their  creed  is  (there  is  alwi^ 
one  of  Borae  kind  or  other),  that  the  property  of  the  United 
States  has  been  protected  from  confiscation  by  the  joint  a- 
ertious  of  all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  common— ought  to 
belong  to  all" 

A  majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  was  described 
by  Colonel  Lee  after  the  manner  of  General  Knox,  as  in  m^ax 
opposition  to  the  government  "  Some  of  the  leaders  aTOW,' 
says  he,  "  the  subversion  of  it  to  be  their  object,  together  with 
the  abolition  of  debts,  the  division  of  property,  and  a  reunion 
with  Great  Britain.  In  all  the  eastern  states  the  same  temper 
prevails  more  or  less." 

"  The  picture  you  exhibit,"  rephed  Washington,  "  and  the 
accounts  that  are  published,  exhibit  a  melancholy  verification 
of  what  our  transatlantic  foes  have  predicted ;  and  of  another 
thing,  which  is  perhaps  still  more  to  be  regretted,  and  is  yet 
more  unaccoimtable,  that  mankind,  when  left  to  themselTO^ 
are  imfit  for  their  own  government.  I  am  mortified  beyond 
expression,  I  am  lost  in  amazement,  when  I  behold  what  in- 
trigue, the  interested  view  of  desperate  characters,  ignoranoe 
and  jealousy  of  the  minor  part  of  our  fellow  citizens,  are 
capable  of  efiecting;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  can  be  so  short-sighted." 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  perturbations  of  the  mind  of 
Washington,  the  even  tenor  of  its  justice  never  forsook  x^ 
and  even  at  this  fearful  moment,  his  letter  gives  a  lesson  to 
all  the  governments  of  the  earth.  "  Know,"  says  he,  "  pre- 
cisely what  the  insurgents  aim  at ;  if  they  have  real  griev- 
ances, redress  them,  if  possible,  or  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
them,  and  your  inability  to  do  it  in  the  present  moment.  If 
they  have  not  real  grievances,  employ  the  force  of  government 
against  them  at  once.  If  this  is  inadequate,  all  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  superstructure  is  bad,  and  wants  support. 
To  be  more  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  more  con^ 
temptible  than  we  already  are,  is  hardly  possible." 
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a  Sndi  -were  Waritingtcm-s  sentiinentb,  and  iuriSim  history  you 
.  will  see  that  it  was  found  neoensry  to  flubdue  the  insnxgente 
by  f oroe.  "  But  the  most  important  effiset  jof  this  nnproYoked 
rebellion,"  says  Maxriiall,  "  was  the  deep  oonyktion  it  pro- 
duced of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  -Qm  -powtacB  of -the  general 
goyemment,  and  the  direction  of  -the  public  mind  towards 
the  convention  (I  have  just  fipcdoen  df )  that  was  to  assemble 
at  Philadelphia.  At  last  it  was  dedaved  in  cimgrns  to  be  ex- 
pedient, that  a  convention  diould  be  held  to  Tender  Idie  fede- 
ral constitution  adequate  to  the  exigenoieB  of  government, 
and  the  preservaticii  of  the  union/' 

This  recommendation,  which  legalised  the  original  scheme, 
added  to  the  consideration  of  the  rebellion,  inclined  at  length 
the  states  of  New  England  to  &,vour  the  measure,  and  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed  the  representatives  of  twelve  states 
assembled  (Rhode  Island  was  the  exception).  Waehiugton 
"was  elected  president,  and  the  doors  were  closed — an  impor- 
tant meeting  for  America.  On  the  great  principles  whidi 
should  constitute  the  basis  of  their  «7stem,  not  much  contra- 
riety of  opinion  is  imdeistood  to  have  prevailed;  but  more 
than  once  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  all  would  have  been 
lost,  by  the  rising  up  of  the  body  without  efifecting  Ihe  object 
for  which  it  wait  assembled.  At  length  the  high  importance 
of  the  union  prevailed  over  local  interests;  and  in  September, 
1787,  the  constitution  was  presented  to  the  consideraticm  of 
the  different  states  of  the  'vHiole  continent 

But  neither  the' intrinsic  merits  of  the  fl^xrme  of  govern- 
ment, nor  the  weight  of  character  by  whidh  it  -Was  supported 
(Franklin,  Washington,  and  others),  ganra  rajasorance  tiist  it 
would  be  ultimately  received.  Many  individuals,  it  seems,  of 
influence  and  tal^iits,  were  desirous  of  retaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  states  unimpaired,  and  reducing  the  union  to 
an  alliance  between  thirteen  independent  nations.  Many 
thought  that  a  real  opposition  of  interests  existed  betweoi 
these  different  parts  of  IAm  continent;  many  cQiddidaiatiftr 
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fiuch  discussious,  and,  as  I  have  so  repeatedly  observed,  the 
paramount  necessity  of  a  strong  executive  government  to  be 
lodged  somewhere  or  other. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  I  draw  my  representations  from 
Marshall,  who  was  a  £riend  to  Washington,  and,  like  him,  a 
federalist;  I  do  so.  But  not  to  mention  that  there  is  no 
greater  authority  than  the  opinion  of  Washington,  on  any 
and  on  every  occasion,  I  must  confess  it  appears  to  me  suffi- 
cient that  there  should  have  been  at  the  time  ah  antifede- 
ralist  party  at  all.  Nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  show 
the  incurable  nature  of  human  dissent ;  the  critical  nature  of 
discussions  of  government ;  the  doubtful  contest,  which  gene- 
ral principles  must  always  have  to  maintain  with  local  poli- 
tics; and  all  this  goes  to  prove  the  total  necessity  of  that 
very  executive  power,  to  escape  from  the  dangers  of  which 
must  have  been  the  real  aim  of  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
antifederalists. 

While  the  new  constitution  was  offered  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  different  states  of  America,  a  book  was'  published, 
imderthe  title  of  the  Federalist.  A  few  numbers  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Jay,  a  few  more  by  Mr.  Madison,  three  by  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  rest  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
These  papers  contain  a  very  calm  and  enlightened  discus- 
sion of  all  the  material  provisions  of;  the  new  constitution 
and  the  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  them;  and 
the  work  being  one  of  great  merit,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  statesmen  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up,  is,  of  course,  repre- 
sented by  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Bristed,  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  political  wisdom,  ancient  and  modem.  "  In  depth 
and  extent  of  political  wisdom,  &c.,  it  has  no  superior  in  all 
the  world,"  &c.  It  certainly  may  be  read,  even  now,  by  an 
English  statesman  with  great  advantage :  such  discussions  as 
are  alone  interesting  to  America,  he  will  easily  distinguish 
from  the  rest,  and  may  pass  by ;  but  most  of  them  bear  upon 
corresponding  points  in  the  British  constitution,  and  caunot 
therefore  be  otherwise  than  instmotive.     The  great  value. 
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iat ;  and  this  ^fferenoe  was  not  merely,  I  appiAend^  of  a 
»e  economical  nature ;  whether  the  continent  of  Amerioft 
wild  rise  faster  in  commercial  and  a^cultural  prosperity 
f  being  divided  into  thirteen  different  sovereigntiea,  or  by 
sing  combined  into  one.  The  difference  did  not,  and  could 
ot^  terminate  here ;  it  was  of  a  more  general  and  radical 
ature,  and  arose  firom  different  views  in  ihe  science  of  poli*. 
icB.  The  antifederalists  were,  and  always  have  remained^ 
aen  of  sentiments  more  violently  republican  than  the  fede- 
alists;  men  who  thought  mankind  might  be  managed  by  less 
if  executive  authority  than  the  federalists  did;  and  this  dif- 
erence  of  opinion  does,  and  always  must  exist,  not  only  in 
3he  American,  but  in  every  other  free  form  of  government ; 
diough  in  America  l^iiis  difference,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
sohibited  in  a  very  striking  manner,  it  requiring  a  very  strong 
passion  indeed  for  democracy,  to  suppose  that  the  federalist 
government  of  America  is  not,  and  has  not  always  been,  sufii- 
nently  republican. 

Such,  however,  I  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  view  of  the 
mae  before  us;   and  you  will  see  the  new  constitution  of 
America  no  sooner  carried  into  execution,  than  the  two 
►arties  make  their  appearance  in  the  houses  of  legislature. 
)ne  of  the  first  questions  that  came  before  them  was  that 
)  which  we  have  alluded  at  such  length  aiready  in  the  last 
icture — the  providing  for  the  public  debt  of  America. 
2^0  expedient  was  possible  but  that  of  funding.    To  fUnd, 
>wever,  on  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  was  to 
ilist,  it  was  thought,  «n  the  side  of  the  federal  syBtem,  ^ 
ose  who  were   thus  to  receive  what  was  due  to  them,  ^^, 
I  others  to  wlxom  they  might  ever  sell  or  bequeath  t*^® 
ciunties;  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  tlx^t  such  a*  «^®^  ,  ^^ 
.ould  not  be  resisted  by  the  antifederalistB.    They  ^^^  ^ 
deed,  to  have  Ajvaived  their  principles  in  this  case,  ^^^  ^^^le 
Lse  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the    xuost  ixi^^^lP^^^o^" 
)ligations  of  public  gratitude  and  faitli^      The  ©^^^^         io. 
rer,  of  the  funding  system,  a^d  its  ^i^x^^oxibted  vo^^^^^^ 
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fitvour  of  arbitrary  government,  supplied  them  with  ample 
materials  of  honest  and  even  accurate  argument^  as  fiur  as  it 
went,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  provide  for  the  public  debt 
in  any  other  way. 

So  again,  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  same  question,  when 
a  portion  of  the  funded  debt  was  to  be  made  permanent, 
and  not  to  terminate,  as  the  rest  was,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years,  all  the  former  arguments  recurred,  and  wen 
urged  with  even  more  earnestness,  and  indeed  weight,  than 
before. 

The  debates  were  very  animated  and  long.  It  will  be  very 
improving  to  you  to  read  the  account  of  them  as  given  by 
Marshall,  and  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  great 
question,  so  vital  to  every  principle  of  American  honoori 
and  even  honesty,  was  at  length  carried.  It  was  carried,  to 
say  the  truth,  by  a  mere  turn  of  local  interest  in  one  of  the 
states,  a  turn  so  unexpected,  that  it  might  become  almost  an 
occasion  for  laughter  and  entertainment  to  those  philoso- 
phers (and  such  there  are),  who  can  find  a  topic  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  very  trifling  and  unworthy  circumstances,  which 
sometimes  influence  the  most  momentous  concerns  of  man- 
kind— HoivTet  yiXvf  koI  voi»7»  xong  Koit  veivret  to  ^ti^er. 

The  history,  in  a  few  words,  is  this : — A  very  able  report  on 
the  subject  had  been  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Colonel  Hamilton.  After  a  very  animated  discussion  of 
several  days,  a  resolution  was  carried,  by  a  small  majority, 
in  &vour  of  funding  and  paying  the  debt,  according  to  his 
rational  views;  t.  e,  paying  the  interest,  and  gradually  pay- 
ing the  principal.  But  soon  after  North  Carolina  acceded 
to  the  constitution,  and  its  delegates,  on  taking  their  seats, 
changed  the  strength  of  the  parties;  and  the  question  was 
now  lost  by  two  voices.  Observe  now  the  turn.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  for  fixing  the  seat  of  government,  and  it  was  at 
last  agreed  that  some  place  should  be  selected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  The  result  was  not  a  very  intelligible 
i^esult,  even  when  explained  by  Marshall — I  cannot  now  stop 
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to  give  you  his  explanation ;  but  the  result  was,  that  two 
members  representing  districts  on  the  Potomac,  went  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  the  resolution  was  now  carried,  as  it  had 
been  lost,  by  two  voices. 

It  is  probable  these  delegates  thought  the  residence  of  the 
president  and  government  of  America  in  their  province  was 
of  great  consequence  to  its  interests;  and  that  if  the  ques- 
tion of  the  funded  debt  was  not  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
there  would  ultimately  be  no  president  or  American  govern- 
ment to  reside  on  the  Potomac,  or  anywhere  else. 

What  I  have  now  said  will  afford  you  a  specimen  of  the 
divisions  to  which  the  American  houses  of  legislature,  even 
while  Washington  was  president,  were  necessarily  exposed. 
But  every  important  measure  of  government,  as  you  will 
easily  see,  might  very  naturally  call  forth  the  operation  of 
such  fundamental  principles  of  dissent  as  I  have  mentioned : 
— The  taxes  that  were  to  be  laid,  whether  in  the  way  of 
excise  or  not;  a  national  bank,  whether  it  was  to  be  esta- 
blished or  not  (in  this  last  instance,  even  the  competency 
of  the  new  legi^ature  legally  to  form  a  new  corporation 
was  denied);  and  many  others;  a  military  establishment, 
for  instance. 

Washington  did  not  deny  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  regu- 
lating this  military  establishment :  but  in  his  diary  there  was 
found  a  note  to  say,  that  he  thought  it  inadequate  to  its 
purposes,  as  no  doubt  it  was. 

In  March,  1791,  terminated  the  first  session  of  congress 
under  the  new  constitution. 

The  federal  party  had  prevailed  at  the  first  elections;  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  were  sted&st  friends  to  the  new 
system.  "  Had  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  new  govern- 
ment been  uninfluenced,"  says  Marshall,  "by  the  previous 
divisions  of  the  country,  the  many  delicate  points  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  decide  must  have  mingled  some 
share  of  party  spirit  with  their  deliberations.  But  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  impossible  for  men 
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not  to  be  mnoh  disposed  to  impute  to  each  other  designs  lui- 
friendly  to  the  general  hf^pinesa.** 

As  yet  these  imputations  did  not  extend,  to  the  president: 
but  diyisions  had  found  their  "w&j  evea  into  his  oabinet. 
Pifferences  had  arisen  betweea  the  secretary  of  state,  Jefler- 
SOQ,  and  (Lionel  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
all  deduced,  in  &iat,  from  the  federal  question.  All  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  government  was  in  the  first  plaoe 
levelled  at  Hamilton,  and  at  the  northern  members,  who 
generally  supported  these  measures.  The  national  prospeiily 
and  the  popularity  of  the  government  were  in  the  meantime 
advancing.  But  in  the  state  assemblies,  especially  ia  the 
southern  divisions  of  the  continent,  serious  evidences  of  diso 
satisfaction  were  exhibited,  which  showed  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  the  local  sovereignties  of  the  powers  exennsed  by 
the  federal  legislature. 

But  the  president  and  the  houses  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment (or  congress)  met  again  in  October,  1791,  part  of  the 
interval  having  been  very  properly  employed  by  Washington 
in  making  a  progress  through  the  southern  states  which  were 
always  most  adverse  to  tbe  federal  system.  The  effect  of  the 
president's  appearance  was  favourable;  but  the  hostility  to 
the  government  was  diminished  rather  than  subdued. 

When  congress  met,  questions  still  presented  themselves 
that  awakened  and  embittered  all  the  real  differences  of 
opinion  that  existed  between  the  federalists  and  their  oppo^ 
nenta  The  topics  insisted  upon  by  the  latter  may  be  ea^y 
conceived;  that  the  public  debt  had  been  artificially  pro- 
duced, because  the  continent  had  adopted  debts  which  were 
only  due  by  the  several  states;  that  the  banishment  of  ooin 
would  be  completed  by  the  issue  of  bank  paper;  that  the 
funding  and  banking  system  afforded  effectual  means  of 
corrupting  the  legislative  bodies;  that  the  idtimate  object  of 
all  the  system,  and  of  its  friends,  was  to  change  the  present 
republican  form  of  government  into  that  of  a  monarohy,  on 
the  form  of  the  English  constitution;  that  the  representatiTca 
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a  miald  be  remoTed  at  Book 
utdtiients,  that  Miey  would  form 
th;  tiiat  taxes  aud  tax- 
Kie  their  appeamuw,  and  even  an 
Lof  public  officers  were  too  high; 
md  Mrs.  Washington  evening 
■  people  were  thna  to  be  accustomod 
i<of  European  courts. 
I  from  Marshall,  that  your  obeer- 
I  ttis  part  of  his  work.  A  love  for 
le  at  all  times,  and  when  the  frieada 
mtry  make  mistakes,  those  mietokeH 
i  operate  so  un&Tourably  to  this 
I,  that  you  cannot  be  too  well  pre- 
i  into  which  men  may  Ml  on  enb- 
}ii  cannot  be  rendered  too  expert  in 
f  popuLir  reasonings  on  such  ques- 
unuer  in  which  gtaUmenti  may  be 
,  honourable  as  well  as  base;  the 
principles  the  most  noble  may  be  in- 
a  disregard  to  particular  circumstances^  till 
^ubversivo  of  tliemselvea. 
ikes  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  harsh  govern- 
fbitrary  power  are  seldom  of  any  fetal  effect  to 
liar  cause,  for  their  meaaurea  are  still  only  mora 
rary;  no  advantage  can  commonly  be  hence  ob^ 
LSt  the  general  cause  of  arbitrary  power;  but  it  is 
the  friends  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Do  thej 
mnoiples  or  exertions!  are  they  careless  or  inert! 
(hey  desert  is  instantly  ooonpied  by  their  oppo- 
annot  afterwards  be  recovered.  Do  they  ui^ 
ilw  and  exertions  too  &r!  are  they  too  active  and 
.1  Their  measures  lead  to  inoonvenience  or  caltk- 
le  injurious  disturbance  of  the  political  machine, 
te  men  join  the  side  of  their  opponents.  Theix 
attempts  to  advance  the  public  good  an  repn^^ 
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hated,  and  they  are  themselves  accused  of  factious  selfish- 
ness, or  ridiculed  for  enthusiasm  and  foUj. 

The  cause  of  civil  liberty  has  to  depend,  not  only  on  the 
virtues^  but  on  the  wisdom  of  mankind;  arbitraiy  power,  only 
on  their  necessities.  The  advocates  for  the  one  have  always 
to  prove,  first,  that  their  own  intentions  are  pure;  and, 
secondly,  that  their  measmres  are  calculated  to  advance  the 
happiness  of  the  community:  the  supporters  of  the  other 
have  only  to  show,  that  they  are  securing  its  peace  and  order: 
and  thus  it  happens,  as  I  have  so  repeatedly  intimated  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures,  that  civil  liberty  is  of  all  things  the 
most  perishable  and  delicate ;  arbitrary  rule,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  hardy  and  indestructible. 

I  will  encroach  upon  your  time  while  I  further  endeavour 
to  enforce  such  general  reflections  as  I  have  already  made  on 
the  nature  of  parties,  by  a  fiirther  reference  to  the  work  of 
Marshall,  and  to  the  characters  he  gives  of  the  two  most 
important  ministers  of  Washington's  cabinet. 

These  two  characters  may  perhaps  serve  as  general  descrip- 
tions of  the  two  great  parties  of  America.  Mr.  Secretary 
Hamilton  had  long  served  his  country  in  the  field,  and  passed 
from  the  camp  into  the  congress,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  after  the  peace  had  been  established.  In  the  first  situa- 
tion he  had  fully  witnessed  the  danger  to  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  was  exposed  from  the  imbecility  of 
government;  in  the  latter,  he  saw  her  reputation  lost>  and 
her  best  interests  sacrificed,  chiefly  firom  the  same  cause. 
Having  therefore  long  felt  the  mischiefs  produced  by  the 
state  sovereignties,  he  naturally  supported  the  federal  govern- 
ment He  had  wished  the  executive  power  and  the  senate 
more  permanent,  and  still  retained  and  openly  avowed  the 
opmion,  that  American  liberty  and  happiness  had  much  more 
to  fear  firom  the  encroachments  of  the  great  states  than  from 
Ukose  of  the  general  government.    These  opinions  will  become 

should  ever  read  the  numbers  of  his  work, 
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Mr.  Secretary  Jefferson,  on  the  contrary,  had  retired  from 
congress  before  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  had  produced 
an  entire  dependence  of  the  congress  on  the  local  govern- 
ments :  he  then  filled  the  highest  offices  in  one  of  those  local 
goyernments  ( Virginia),  and  about  the  close  of  the  war  went 
to  France,  and  was  there  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  while  the 
first  clear  symptoms  were  appearing,  and  the  first  steps  were 
taking  of  tibat  revolution  in  France  which  so  agitated  the 
minds  of  all  reflecting  men.  In  common  with  all  his  country- 
men then  in  France,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  a  strong  interest  in 
&vour  of  the  popular  cause,  and  from  his  prior  habits  of 
thought,  the  men  with  whom  he  associated,  and  a  residence 
all  the  time  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  abuses  of  monarchy  should  be  ever  present  to  his  mind, 
and  that  he  should  suppose  liberty  (even  when  he  returned 
to  America)  could  sustain  no  danger  but  from  the  executive 
power.  The  fears,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Jefferson  took  a  different 
direction  from  those  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  all  his  pre- 
cautions were  used  to  check  and  limit  the  exercise  of  the 
authorities  claimed  by  the  general  government. 

I  shall  proceed  to  one  feature  of  difference  more.  The  war 
left  in  the  American  people  (very  naturally)  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  France  and  enmity  to  Great  Britain :  this  sentiment 
was  universal,  and  found  its  way  into  the  cabiuet;  but 
Colonel  Hamilton  thought  that  no  such  sentiment  should 
influence  the  political  conduct  of  America;  Jefferson  main- 
tained the  contrary. 

The  press  was  not  silent :  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States 
supported  the  measures  of  Hamilton  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment; the  National  Gazette -woa  the  paper  of  the  opposition. 
These  papers  arraigned  the  motives  of  those  they  differed 
firom  with  equal  asperity  and  injustice.  The  two  secretaries, 
in  the  meantime,  were  eternally  at  variance;  the  president 
implored  and  admonished  in  vain;  he  loved  the  men,  he 
respected  them ;  he  had  a  great,  a  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 
he  told  them,  for  both;  his  earnest  wish,  his  fondest  hope 
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mm,  that  instead  of  wounding  suspicions  and  irritatiiig 
oharges,  there  might  he  liheral  allowances,  mutual  foibev 
anoes,  and  temporising  yielding  on  all  sides.  ^*  Difierenoe^' 
ndd  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  attorney  general,  '"ii 
political  opinions  are  as  unavoidable  as,  to  a  certain  poin^ 
they  may  he  neoessary ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  regrofcte^ 
that  subjects  cannot  be  discussed  with  temper  on  the  «» 
hand,  or  decisions  submitted  to  on  the  other,  without  imp» 
perly  implicating  the  motives  which  led  to  them;  and  tUi 
regret  borders  on  chagrin,  when  we  find  that  men  of  abilitiai^ 
walous  patriots,  having  the  same  general  objects  in  view,  aod 
the  same  upright  intentions  to  prosecute  them^  will  not  exB^ 
cise  their  charity  in  deciding  on  the  opmions  and  actions  d 
each  other." 

Now  from  these  transactions  some  general  hints  may  be 
drawn,  and  references  made  to  our  own  politic&  It  is  aftan 
said,  that  those  who  are  in  administration  have  nc  wish  hot 
the  emoluments  of  their  office,  and  that  those  who  are  in 
opposition  have  no  meaning  but  to  get  their  share.  Sui^  are 
the  views  often  taken  by  the  parties  of  each  other,  or  nrfifaer 
by  the  violent  men  in  each  party  of  each  other,  and  some- 
times by  very  sagacious  men,  as  they  conceive  themselves  to 
be,  among  the  public  at  large.  Yet  in  America,  we  see  tlie 
same  appearances  taking  place  as  with  ns;  ministry  and 
opposition;  government  newspapers  and  opposition  news- 
papers; mutual  suspicions  and  invectives;  rib^dry  and  rage; 
discontent  and  clamour;  and,  though  Hamilton  himself  and 
Knox  were  afterwards  obliged  to  resign  their  offices,  from  1 
the  inadequate  nature  of  their  salaries,  the  same  deolamatian 
about  the  emoluments  of  office :  the  phenomena  are  just  tiie 
same,  and  therefore  the  shallowness  of  the  very  elegant  so- 
lution, that  I  have  just  mentioned,  of  such  political  ooou^ 
rences  in  a  free  government — ^the  supposition  that  eveiytiuxif 
is  on  each  side  a  mere  question  of  plimder — need  not  fknKbei 
be  insisted  upon. 

You  will  now  be  able,  I  oonoeive,  even  dSrom  iiie  few 
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K  I  have  quoted;  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  situation  of  Ame« 
i  rica  during  the  first  sitting  of  the  federal  government;  and 
b  you  will,  I  apprehend,  draw  the  condusions  ^ich  I  am  all 
■  along  proposing  to  you,  that  civil  liberty  mi^  he  endangered 
I  not  (as  in  general)  &om  the  strength,  but  BDmetimes  from  the 
V  very  weakness  of  ihe  executive  power. 
i       Now  in  the  state  of  thiogs  which  has  thus,  in  a  general 
t    manner,  been  exhibited  to  you,  the  French  Bevolution  took 
r    place.     You  will  not  suppose  that  this  could  be  an  event  in- 
i    different  to  America;  that  everything  which  assumed  the 
I    foarm  of  executive  power  in  her  government  should  not  be 
shaken  to  the  centre.     Happily,  the  first  congress,  or,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  the  first  specimen  of  the  federal  government, 
was  terminated  in  March,  1793,  while  Washington  could  be 
once  more  the  representative  of  that  executive  power;  and 
Washington  being  not  only  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
patriotism,  but,  what  was  of  even  still  greater  importance  at 
the  time,  a  man  of  most  sober  judgment,  America  and  her 
government  escaped  the  injurious  influence  of  this  most  tre- 
mendous event. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to  these 
Lectures,  to  enter  into  transactions  of  this  kind :  whenever 
1  advance  in  the  course  of  history  so  &r,  that  the  French 
Bevolution  comes  in  sight,  I  turn  upon  my  steps,  and  take 
some  new  direction;  and  this  therefore  1  now  do.  I  do  so 
the  more  readily,  because  on  the  subject  of  the  interference 
of  the  French  in  the  concerns  of  America  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions;  but  that  part  of  Marshall's  work  which  relates 
to  affairs  so  critical,  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  hereafter  ovor- 
looked  by  you. 

The  conduct  of  Washington,  indeed,  "  great  in  these  mo- 
ments, as  in  all  the  past,"  remains  above  all  praise ;  he  per- 
tuaded  his  country,  he  enabled  his  country,  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  unhappy  storm  of  European  politics;  he  resigned 
bis  popularity  to  accomplish  so  great  an  end;  and  he  main^ 
tain^  tha  otmstitution  over  which  he  presided  by  a  serene 
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and  dignified  oonfidenoe  in  its  meritfl>  and  a  calm  exercise  c 
iU  acknowledged  powers  and  authority.  He  was  insulted,  li 
was  resisted  in  his  own  executive  department  as  the  chii 
magistrate  of  America  by  the  French  ambassador:  no  inten 
perate  expression,  howerer,  escaped  him  in  his  official  commi 
nicationSy  either  to  his  own  legislature  or  to  that  ambossadcM 
The  labours  of  the  press,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  Hh 
intrigues  of  democratic  societies,  who  voted  themselves,  foi 
sooth,  the  guardians  of  American  liberty,  the  natural  sent 
ments  of  hatred  to  England,  all  were  united  against  tl 
temper  and  wisdom  of  Washington;  but  he  rose  superior  t 
them  all.  He  contented  himself  with  steadily  maintainin 
the  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  regulations  < 
lus  own  government;  and  he  then  laid  an  able  exposition  < 
his  case  before  the  French  government,  and  calmly  desire 
the  recall  of  their  ambassador.  A  new  ambassador  was  sen 
from  France;  the  clouds  grew  lighter,  the  thunders  roller 
away,  and  the  horizon  at  length  cleared  up,  discovering  Uu 
president,  left  in  the  same  place  and  attitude  by  the  storm 
in  which  the  storm  had  found  him ;  but  the  countenances  o 
all  wise  and  good  men  were  instantly  turned  upon  him  witl 
the  most  animated  smiles  of  reverence  and  love. 

Differences,  in  like  manner,  of  the  most  serious  nature  ha< 
occurred  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  diffe 
rences  which  had  inflamed,  in  like  manner,  to  the  most  in 
tolerable  d^ree,  the  members  of  the  l^islature  and  the  dif 
ferent  parties  of  America. 

The  president  once  more  listened  to  the  tempest,   and 

)  after  watching  its  progress  for  some  time,  decided    upoi 

his  measure.  He  addressed  the  senate  in  the  following 
manner: — 

I  "  The  communications  which  I  have  made  to  you  during 

the  present  sessions  contain  a  serious  aspect  of  our  affidn 
with  England;  but  as  peace  ought  to  be  pursued  with  unre- 

i^  nutted  zeal,  before  that  last  resource  is  contemplated  which 

has  so  often  been  the  scouige  of  nations^  and  which  cannot 
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tttl  to  check  the  advanced  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
t.^ave  thought  proper  to  nominate,  and  do  hereby  nominate, 
^hn  Jay  as  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United  States  to  his 
pj:i tannic  Majesty." 

^  Scarcely  any  public  act  of  the  president  drew  upon  his 
^ministration  a  greater  degree  of  censure  than  this:  this 
wHSure  constitutes  a  most  striking  part  of  his  merit.     The 

,:snlt  was,  that  instead  of  making  a  war  with  England,  he 

.ade  a  treaty  of  commerce. 

,  That  this  treaty  should  be  reprobated,  because  it  had  not 
*Ad  England  at  the  feet  of  America,  cannot  be  wondered  at 

Q  points  of  this  nature  all  nations  are  the  same,  equally  sel- 

sh  and  imreasonable.  Town  and  country  meetings  (not  the 
*est  judges  of  such  subjects)  were  everywhere  held:  the 
''lind  of  Washington  was  unusually  anxious,  and  even  dis- 
^rbed.  But,  at  length,  the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  the 
^idgment  and  virtue  of  the  chief  magistrate  began  silently 
^o  produce  its  proper  effect;  and  though  the  majority  of  the 
^ouse  of  representatives  (the  more  popular  part  of  the  legis- 
lature) was  against  the  treaty,  a  clear  majority  of  the  people 
ijmarvellous  to  relate)  at  last  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
it ;  that  is,  in  favour  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  detail  of  the  merits  of  Washington.  In 
the  course  of  his  administration  he  had  to  assert  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  executive  power  against  the  house  of 
representatives.  In  the  year  1794,  he  had  to  issue  his  pro- 
clamations, call  forth  the  militias,  and  put  down  by  force 
(every  lenient  measure  having  been  tried  in  vain)  a  positive 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  had  continued  to  main- 
tain the  proper  exercise  of  authority,  the  principles  of  peace, 
of  national  justice,  and  of  civil  liberty,  till,  amid  the  wild 
effusions  of  virulence  and  folly,  he  was  at  last  himself  accused 
even  of  peculation,  and  of  plundering  the  public  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office :  it  was  even  thought  necessary  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  should  produce  his  accounts. 
The  period,  however,  at  length  arrived  when  Washington 
VOL.  II.  I*  i 
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thought  he  might  retire;  when  the  situation  of  America 
allowed  him,  as  he  conceived,  to  consult  his  own  inclinations. 
As  the  last  service  he  could  offer,  he  drew  up  a  valedictory 
address,  in  which  he  endeavoui-ed  to  impress  upon  his  coun- 
trymen those  great  political  truths  which  had  been  the  guides 
of  his  own  administration,  and  which  could  alone,  in  his 
opinion,  form  a  sure  and  solid  basis  for  the  happiness,  the  in- 
dependence, and  the  liberty  of  America.  This  composition 
is  not  unworthy  of  him,  for  it  is  comprehensive,  provident, 
affectionate,  and  wise.  You  will  conceive  the  topics  of  it; 
gratitude  to  his  countrymen  for  their  confidence  and  support 
on  every  occasion ;  the  necessity  and  the  advantages  of  the 
federal  system,  and  of  a  government  as  strong  as  was  consis- 
tent with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty.  "  Liberty,"  he  ob- 
served, "  was  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  government 
is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine 
each  member  of  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property;  that,  however  useful 
might  be  the  spirit  of  party  (and  he  thought  it  might  be 
useful  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  kind,  and  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty),  the  contrary  was  the  case  in  go- 
vernments purely  elective ;  that  of  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  were 
the  indispeusable  supports;  that  a  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connection  with  private  and  public  felicity;  and  that, 
whatever  might  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  edu- 
cation on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbade  men  to  expect  that  national  morality  could  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principle." 

He  insisted  that  good  faith  and  justice  were  to  be  observed 
to  all  nations.  "  Can  it  be,"  said  he,  "  that  Providence  has 
not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue  1"  Respecting  the  conduct  of  America  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  his  advice  was  impartiality,  neutrality;  to  have 
as  little  political  connection  as  possible.    It  is  but  painful  to 
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jj  observe  his  description  of  our  European  nations.     "Why," 
-^  says  he,  "  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
^  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour,  or  caprice?" 
.^     • "  The  sentiments  of  veneration,"  says  his  biographer,  "  with 
which  his  address  was  generally  received,  were  manifested  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  union.     Some  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures directed  it  to  be  inserted  in  their  journals,  and  nearly 
.   all  of  them  passed  resolutions  expressing  their  respect  for  the 
person  of  the  president,  their  high  sense  of  his  exalted  ser- 
vices, and  the  emotions  with  which  they  contemplated  his 
retirement  from  office." 

I  must  conclude  my  account  of  Washington  by  observing 
*  that  the  behaviour  of  France  made  it  necessary  for  America 
'  to  disturb  this  great  man  once  more  in  his  retirement,  and 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  her  military  force.  Washington 
indeed  expected  that  favourable  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
France  which  afterwards  took  place ;  but  he  lived  not  to  see 
it;  dying  in  December,  1799,  after  a  short  illness,  and  resign- 
ing his  spirit,  with  a  calm  and  untroubled  mind,  to  the  dis- 
posal of  that  Almighty  Being  in  whose  presence  he  had  acted 
his  important  part,  and  to  whose  kind  providence  he  had  so 
often  committed  in  many  an  anxious  moment,  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field,  the  destinies  of  his  beloved  country.  "  He 
was  not,"  he  said,  "  afraid  to  die." 

To  the  historian,  indeed,  there  are  few  characters  that  ap- 
pear so  little  to  have  shared  the  common  frailties  and  im- 
perfections of  human  nature;  there  are  but  few  particulars 
that  can  be  mentioned  even  to  his  disadvantage.  It  is  under- 
stood, for  instance,  that  he  was  once  going  to  commit  an  im- 
portant mistake  as  a  general  in  the  field;  but  he  had  at  least 
the  very  great  merit  of  listening  to  Lee  (a  man  whom  he 
could  not  like,  and  who  was  even  his  rival),  and  of  not  com- 
mitting the  mistake.  Instances  may  be  found  where  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  he  was  decisive  to  a  degree  that  par- 
took of  severity  and  harshness,  or  even  more;  but  how  in- 
numerable were  the  decisions  which  he  had  to 
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difficult  and  how  important,  through  the  eventful  series  of 
twenty  years  of  command  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field !  Let 
it  be  considered  what  it  is  to  have  the  management  of  a  re- 
volution, and  afterwards  the  maintenance  of  order.  Where 
IB  the  man  that  in  the  history  of  our  race  has  ever  succeeded 
in  attempting  successively  the  one  and  the  other?  not  on  a 
small  scale,  a  petty  state  in  Italy,  or  among  a  horde  of  bar- 
barians, but  in  an  enlightened  age,  when  it  is  not  easy  for 
one  man  to  rise  superior  to  another,  and  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind— 

'*  A  kiofrdom  for  a  stage. 
And  monarclii  to  behold  the  iwelling  scene.** 

The  plaudits  of  his  country  were  continually  sounding  in  his 
ears,  and  neither  the  judgment  nor  the  virtues  of  the  man 
were  ever  disturbed.  Armies  were  led  to  the  field  with  all 
the  enterprise  of  a  hero,  and  then  dismissed  with  all  the 
equanimity  of  a  philosopher.  Power  was  accepted,  was  exer- 
cised, was  resigned,  precisely  at  the  moment  and  in  the  way 
that  duty  and  patriotism  directed.  Whatever  was  the  diffi- 
culty, the  trial,  the  temptation,  or  the  danger,  there  stood  the 
soldier  and  the  citizen,  eternally  the  same,  without  fear,  and 
without  reproach,  and  there  was  the  man  who  was  not  only 
at  all  times  virtuous  but  at  all  times  wise. 

The  merit  of  Washington  by  no  means  ceases  with  his 
campaigns;  it  becomes,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  even  more 
striking  than  before ;  for  the  same  man  who,  for  the  sake  of 
liberty,  was  ardent  enough  to  resist  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  hazard  everything  on  this  side  the  grave,  at  a 
later  period  had  to  be  temperate  enough  to  resist  the  same 
spirit  of  liberty,  when  it  was  mistaking  its  proper  objects 
and  transgressing  its  appointed  limits.  The  American  Revo- 
lution was  to  approach  him,  and  he  was  to  kindle  in  the 
general  flame;  the  French  Revolution  was  to  reach  him  and 
to  consume  but  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  "  own 
ethereal  mould,  incapable  of  stain,  was  to  purge  off  the  baser 
fire  victorious."    But  all  this  was  done ;  he  might  have  been 


biled  amid  the  enthiiBiasm  of  those 

ert.y  was  the  delusion;  but  the 

t  world  were  shaken,  and  not  the 


iiily  contemplate  this  remark- 

ia  a  kind  of  fixed  calmness  in 

I  not  well  fitted  to  engage  our  afiec- 

rity  we  ruther  venerate  than  love), 

n  (his  friends  and  bis  family), 

1  tliose  tiiat  admired. 

^d,  however,  he  may  be  proposed  as  a 

a  with  the  original  rights  of  human 

itat  the  end,  and  meaning,  and  aim 

B  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 

ttlority  till  he  had  first  taken  care  to 

ptho  right.     His  candour,  his  patience, 

esampled;  and  this,  though  nattir- 

int — much  otherwise,  highly  irritable. 

iRberated  well,  and  placed  his  subject  in 

I  before  he  decided;  and  his  understanding 

f 'wns  thus  rendered,  by  the  nature  of  his 

gth.  of  mind,  and  his  principles,  the  man  of 

a  the  interests  of  bis  fellow  creatures  might 

a  he  inti-uateil;  that  is,  he  was  the  first 

P^'mankind. 

Ik  Revolution  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history 

i  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  the  French 

^fitted  from  its  tremendous  circumstances  and 

piences  to  sweep  away  everything  else  from 

d  anxieties  of  mankind,  could  have  made  men 

i.tbey  may  now  be,  to  an  event  in  itself  so  atrik- 

By  the  American  Revolution  the  foun- 

FSew  empire  ai-e  laid,  immense  in  extent,  un- 

ntnral  advantages,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from 

iof  the  old  world;  a  new  empire  is  to  hej^n  iti 

K'Qtlier  empires  have  ended,  with  all  ' 
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lectiial,  moral,  and  religious  advantages  which  other  empires 
have  only  attained  during  the  time  that  has  ^lapsed  since 
the  records  of  history  hegan.  A  receptacle  is  now  opened 
for  every  human  being,  of  whatever  country,  and  whatever 
be  his  disposition  or  fortunes,  opinions,  or  genius.  What  is 
to  be  the  result  of  such  an  admixture  and  collision  of  all 
personal  qualities  and  intellectual  endowments  1 

The  government  too  is  founded  not  only  on  a  popular 
basis,  but  on  a  basis  the  most  popular  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  must  even  be  confessed  that  in  America  is  to  be 
made  a  most  novel  and  important  experiment^  and  it  is 
this : — with  how  small  a  portion  of  restraint  and  influence 
the  blessings  of  order  and  Christianity  can  be  administered 
to  a  large  community.  It  must  be  observed,  indeed,  that 
this  experiment  is  to  be  made  under  such  particular  advan- 
tages of  a  new  country  as  must  always  prevent  America 
from  being  a  precedent  for  older  states  and  empires.  This 
is  true;  yet,  to  the  reasoners  of  after  ages,  it  will  be 
useful  to  learn  from  the  event  what  reasonably  may  be  ex- 
pected from  mere  human  nature  when  placed  in  the  most 
favourable  situation,  and  what  it  is  that  government  may 
properly  attempt  to  do  for  mankind,  and  what  not.  This  I 
think  will  hereafter  be  shown  when  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances have  been  properly  balanced  and  considered. 
What,  however,  will  be  the  result? 

I  am  much  disposed  to  offer  this  subject  to  your  reflec- 
tions, and  therefore,  as  a  conjecture,  though  an  obvious  one, 
I  should  say  (though  I  cannot  allude  to  what  may  be  said  of 
a  contrary  nature)  that  the  great  event  to  be  expected  is, 
that  this  empire  should  break  up  into  two  or  more  indepen- 
dent states  or  republics,  and  that  at  some  distant  period  the 
continent  of  America  may  be  destined  to  exhibit  all  the 
melancholy  scenes  of  devastation  and  war,  which  have  so 
long  disgraced  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This,  however,  must  be  considered  as  the  grand  caJamitj 
and  failure  of  the  whole ;  it  can  only  arise  from  a  want  of 
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strength  in  the  federal  government;  t.  e,  from  the  friends  of 
liberty  not  venturing  to  render  the  executive  power  suffi- 
ciently effective. 

This  is  the  common  mistake  of  all  popular  governments : 
in  governments  more  or  less  monarchical  the  danger  is 
always  of  an  opposite  nature. 

In  the  meantime,  I  know  not  how  any  friend  to  his 
species,  much  less  any  Englishman,  can  cease  to  wish  with 
the  most  earnest  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  great  experi- 
ment to  which  I  have  alluded,  for  the  success  of  the  consti- 
tution of  America.  I  see  not,  in  like  manner,  how  any  friend 
to  his  species,  much  less  any  American,  can  forbear  for  a 
moment  to  wish  for  a  continuance  of  the  constitution  of 
England;  that  the  Kevolution  of  1688  should  for  ever  answer 
all  its  important  purposes  for  England,  as  the  Revolution  of 
1776  has  hitherto  done  for  America.  What  efforts  can  be 
made  for  the  government  of  mankind  so  reasonable  as  these 
— a  limited  monarchy  and  a  limited  republic?  Add  to  this 
that  the  success  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  two  countries 
cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  each,  a  limited 
monarchy  and  a  limited  republic  being  well  fitted  by  their 
comparison  and  separate  happiness,  each  to  correct  the  pecu- 
liar tendencies  to  evil  which  must  necessarily  be  found  in  the 
other. 

Successful  therefore  be  both,  and  while  the  records  of  his- 
tory last,  be  they  both  successful !  that  they  may  eternally 
hold  up  to  mankind  the  lessons  of  practical  freedom,  and 
explain  to  them  the  only  secret  that  exists  of  all  national 
prosperity  and  happiness,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which 
must  for  ever  consist  in  mild  government  and  tolerant  reli- 
gion ;  «.  e.  (rationally  understood)  in  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Mark  the  difference  between  Europe  and  Asia.  What  is 
it?  what  has  it  ever  been?  Slavery  in  the  one,  and  freedom 
in  the  other. 

Take  another  view,  more  modem  and  more  doi 
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Mist  is  in  the  valley,  and  sterility  is  on  the  mountain  of  the 
Highlander ;  his  land  is  the  land  of  tempest  and  of  gloom, 
but  there  is  intelligence  in  his  looks  and  gladness  in  his  song. 
On  the  contrary,  incense  is  in  the  gale,  and  tho  laugliing 
light  of  Nature  is  in  the  landscape  of  the  Grecian  island; 
but 

**  Why  do  its  tuneful  echoes  Ungaish, 
Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  ?  ** 

Tet  where  was  it  that  once  flourished  the  heroes,  the  sages, 
and  the  orators  of  antiquity]  What  is  there  of  sublimity 
and  beauty  in  our  moral  feelings,  or  in  our  works  of  art,  that 
is  not  stamped  with  the  impression  of  their  genius? 

Give  civil  and  religious  liberty,  you  give  everything — 
knowledge  and  science,  heroism  and  honour,  virtue  and 
power ;  deny  them,  and  you  deny  everything :  in  vain  are 
the  gifts  of  nature :  there  is  no  harvest  in  the  fertility  of 
the  soil;  there  is  no  cheerfulness  in  the  radiance  of  the  sky; 
there  is  no  thought  in  the  understanding  of  man ;  and  there 
is  in  his  heart  no  hope :  the  human  animal  sinks  and  withers ; 
abused,  disinherited,  stripped  of  the  attributes  of  his  kind, 
and  no  longer  formed  after  the  image  of  his  God. 
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presented, L  1 39. 

Edward  III.,  character  of  his  reign, 
L  137;  examination  of  Hume''s 
statements,  142. 

Edward  VI.,  his  aversion  to  persecu- 
tion, i.  270. 

Elector  Palatine,  his  misfortunes,  L 
361. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  intolerance,  i. 
296;  constitutional  history  of  her 
reign,  378;  her  political  wisdom, 
385. 

England,  early  influence  of  the  Crown 
D,  i.  88;  rise  of  the  Parliament, 


162;  the  power  of  taxation  main- 
tained by  the  Honsea,  173;  dvil 
wars,  429;  Union  with  Scotland,  iL 
175;  the  American  War,  359. 

England,  Church  of,  its  doctrines  ni 
passive  obedience,  i.  411;  aban- 
doned, ii.  33,  39. 

Europe,  state  of^  during  the  Dark 
Ages,  i.  81. 

Excise  scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  ii.  215. 

Exclusion  Bill,  attempts  to  carry  the, 
ii.  3;  their  feilure,  6. 

Executive  government,  £stal  effects 
of  the  weakness  of  the,  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  American  Congress, 
iL  476,  493. 


F. 


FaiHax,  character  of,  i.  430. 

Female  sex,  high  estimate  of  the, 
among  tlie  Barbarians,  i.  62. 

Fen  wick,  Sir  John,  illegal  proceedings 
against,  ii.  1 14. 

Ferdinand  II.,  the  Emperor,  his  ar- 
bitrary government,  i.  3G0 ;  his 
tyrannical  treatment  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  372;  his  personsd 
character,  373. 

Feria,  Duke  of,  his  moderate  counsel 
concerning  the  Flemings,  ii.  448; 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  American 
Colonies,  448. 

Feudal  system,  its  rise,  i.  50;  writers 
on,  51 ;  its  peculiarities  in  England, 
80;  abolished,  471. 

Fiefis,  their  origin,  i.  52 ;  become 
hereditary,  52. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  his  labours  for 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  iL 
188;  his  plans,  199. 

Fortescue,  bir  John,  his  treatises  on 
the  Laws  of  England,  i.  1 89. 

Fox,  the  martjrrologist,  his  fruitless 
intercession  for  two  Anabaptists, 
L  294. 

France,  early  history  of,  L  98 ;  consti- 
tutional history,  193;  civil  and  re- 
ligious wars,  301;  contests  with  the 
House  of  Austria,  370;  the  Spanish 
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Saccession,  ii.  118;  assistance  to  the 
Americans,  441, 

France  and  England,  commercial  treaty 
between,  objected  to  and  aban- 
doned, ii.  171* 

and  Germany,  effects  of  the 

different  species  of  monarchy  esta- 
blished in  each,  1.  49. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  fanaticism  of, 
i.  268;  his  distrust  of  the  Guises, 
309. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  his  examination  in 
Parliament,  ii.  383. 

Frederick  II.,  the  Emperor,  his  con- 
tests with  the  Papacy,  i.  ]  25. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  estimate  of 
his  character,  ii.  300 ;  his  seizure  of 
Silesia,  309;  his  scandalous  conduct, 
311 ;  his  philosophical  and  religious 
speculations,  318;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Voltaire,  319. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  op- 
position to  the  Court*,  ii.  277. 

Free  and  Imperial  cities^  their  rise,  i. 
65. 

French  constitution,  notice  of  its 
state  in  early  times,  i.  101,  193. 

history,  tedious  and  repul- 
sive character  of  the  earlier  part 
of,  i.  98. 

literature  of  the  last  century. 


its  vile  character,  iL  318. 

Parliaments,    mere    instru- 


ments for  registering  the  decrees 
of  the  kings,  i.  330. 
Funds,  the,  their  nature,  ii.  331. 


G. 


General  histories,  their  use,  i.  7. 

impressions,  value  of,  i,  13. 

George  I.,  reign  of,  ii.  205;    relief 

afforded  to  Dissenters,  222;    his 

speeches  from  the  throne,  235. 
George  II.,  reign  of,  ii.  266;  speeches 

from  the  throne,  237;  low  estimate 

of  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  269  ; 

changes  of  Ministers,  270,  276  ; 

continental  policy,  276;  his  death, 

296. 
George  III.,  reign  of,  ii.  296;  the 


Bute  administration,  337  ;  the 
American  War,  359. 

German  history,  tedious  and  repul- 
sive character  of  the  earlier  part  of, 
i.  98. 

Germany,  history  of,  i.  234 ;  the  Re- 
formation, 251;  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  353. 

Gibbon,  strictures  on  his  History,  i. 
92;  his  indifference  to  the  Ameri- 
can War,  ii.  442. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmundbury,  murder  of, 
ii.  10. 

Golden  Bull,  the,  of  Charles  IV.,  i. 
235. 

Goths,  their  terror  of  the  Huns,  i. 
86. 

Government,  great  problem  of,  ii.  150. 

Great  Councils,  their  importance  under 
the  Norman  kings,  i.  171. 

Gregory  VII.  establishes  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  i.  111. 

Grenville,  Mr.,  his  attempt  to  tax 
the  Colonists,  ii.  377;  his  defence, 
379. 

Guises,  distrust  of  the,  by  Francis  I., 
i.  309;  they  head  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholics,  310;  form  the  League,  and 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne,  320. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
his  invasion  of  Germany  considered, 
i.  363. 


H. 


Habeas  Corpus,  writ  of,  i.  400;  ii. 

23. 
Hseretico    comburendo,  writ    de,  i. 

295. 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  prudent  conduct 

of,  i.  477. 
Hallam,  his  Constitutional  History  of 

England,  i.  130,  185. 
Hampden,  John,  resists  the  payment 

of  ship-money,  i.  408. 
Hanseatic  League,  origin    of  the,  i. 

55 ;    privileges  bestowed  on    the 

cities,  125. 
Harley,  the  Tory  minister,  his  tem- 
porising policy,  ii.  140. 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  its  fo: 

i.  238. 
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Henry  IT.  obtaini  tlie  throne  by  a 
compromise,  i.  171. 

Henry  VII.,  hit  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  i.  190,  217. 

Henry  VIII.,  reign  of,  i.  376;  his 
fruitless  attempts  to  raise  money 
without  a  Parliament,  377. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  difllicnltiefl, 
i.  326;  his  character,  327 j  his  ser- 
Tices  to  France,  332. 

Hereditary  preferable  to  electire  mo- 
narchy, i.  48;  shown  in  the  in- 
stances of  France  and  Germany, 
49;  a  cause  of  the  improvement  of 
society,  90  ;  with  difficulty  esta- 
blished in  France,  101. 

Highlanders,  their  character,  ii.  286, 
297 ;  unwisely  treated  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  287 ;  their  rebel- 
lion, 289. 

History  in  general,  mode  of  reading, 
i.  6;  its  hish  moral  importance,  19; 
the  uses  it  has  served,  20;  those  it 
mi'irht  serve,  21 ;  its  truth  ques- 
tioned by  some,  22;  vindicated,  23. 

Holland,  foundation  of  the  Republic 
of,  i.  349;  hostility  of  Louis  XIV., 
494. 

House  of  Commons,  dispute  as  to  its 
origin,  i.  164.     See  Parliament 

Howe,  General,  his  victories  in  Ame- 
rica, ii.  440 ;  his  failuro,  463  , 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  463. 

Huguenots.     See  Calvinists. 

Hume,  general  character  of  his  His  • 
tory,  i.  135;  an  unsafe  guide,  155; 
examination  of  some  of  his  state- 
ments, 142;  his  misrepresentation 
of  the  Reformers,  287. 

Huns,  their  appearance  in  Europe,  i. 
36. 

Huss,  John,  martyrdom  of,  i.  267. 


I. 


Independents,  their  growing  strength, 
i.  425  ;  their  triumph  over  the 
Presbyterians,  444. 

Inquisition,  establishment  of  the,  i. 
258. 


Intolerance  of  all  partie»  at  the  period 

of  the  Refonnation,L  266,293,355. 
Introductory  Lecture,  i.  1. 
Ireland  subdued  by  Cromwell,  i.  449. 
Irving,  Washington,  his  Life  of  Co- 

lombns,ii.  70. 
Italian  Republics,  rise  of  the,  i.  55; 

Sismondi's  History  of  the,  231. 
Italy,  history  of,  i.,  231;  its  miaery 

and  degradation,  303. 


J. 


Jacobites,  preposterous  wishes  of  the, 
ii.  218. 

Jacquerie,  the  insurrection  of  the,  i. 
199. 

James  I.,  reign  o^  i.  389 ;  attempt  to 
assign  a  fixed  revenue  to  the  king, 
391;  the  question  of  prerogative 
and  privilege,  393. 

James  XL,  accession  of,  ii.  28;  sum- 
mary of  bis  ofiFences  against  the 
nation, 29;  dismisses  his  Parliament, 
32;  quarrels  with  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  33;  invasion  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  35;  the  king  takes  to 
flight,  43;  debates  in  Parliament, 
44 ;  the  crown  bestowed  on  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  52;  the  king^s  at- 
tempts against  the  new  government, 
91;  his  Memoirs,  i.  488. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  martyrdom  of,  i. 
267. 

Jews,  state  of,  in  France,  i.  103; 
laws  against,  121. 

Joan  of  Arc,  exploits  of,  i.  208. 

Joan  of  Kent,  execution  of,  i.  271. 

John,  Magna  Charta  extorted  from,  i. 
177. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  pamphlet,  Taxation 
no  Tyranny,  ii.  399. 

Johnstone,  the  Chevalier,  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  ii.  279. 

Justiza,  or  Supreme  Judge  of  Arra- 
gon,  remarkable  institution  of  the, 
i.  226. 

Jutes,  invasion  of  Britain  by  the,  i. 
128. 
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K. 

Koran,  a  fisw  chnptcrs  of  the,  recom- 
mended to  be  read,  i.  73. 


L. 


Laing*8  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  21. 
Laud,   Archbishop,    his  attempt    to 
force  the  English  Liturgy  on  the 

Scots,  i.  411. 
Law,  and  the  Mississippi  scheme,  ii. 

242. 
Laws  of  the  Barbarians,  Lecture  on, 

i.  46;  the  Salique  Code  analysed, 

as  a  specimen,  58. 
League,  the,  in  France,  i.  319;  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  it,  321. 
Learning,  revival  of,  in   Europe,  i. 

249. 
Lecturer,  difficulties  of  his  position, 

i.  16. 
Leicester,  Simon,  Earl  of,  summons 

burgesses    to    the    Parliament,    i. 

163. 
Lexington,  skirmish  at,  ii.  378. 
Licenser  of  books.     See  Press,   Li- 
berty of  the. 
Lingard,  Dr.,  character  of  his  History 

of  England,  i.  131,  185. 
Long  Parliament,  its  meeting,  i.  414; 

its  first  acts  highly  laudable,  415; 

civil  war,  42t*;  overpowered  by  the 

army,  435. 
Louis  VIII.,   King  of    France,  his 

injudicious  will,  i.  103. 
Louis  IX.,  King  of  France,  purchases 

the   crown   of    thorns    and  other 

relics,  i.  1 03;  endeavours  to  improve 

the  jurisprudence  of  his  age,  105, 

122;  his  character,  126. 
Louis   XI.  of  France,  his  character 

and  reign,  i.  210;  his  illness  and 

death,  212. 
Louis  XIV.,  King  of    France,  his 

boundless    ambition,   i.   4H3;    his 

attempts    on    Holland,    494;    his 

intrigues   with   Charles   II.,   486; 

the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 

ii.  118. 
Louis  Hutin,  King  of  France,  obliges 


the  serfs  to  purchase  their  freedom, 

i.l04. 
Louis  le  Gros,  King  of  France,  i.  102. 
Louis  le  Jeune,  King  of  France,  i. 

102. 
Luther,  Martin.     See  Reformation. 
Lutheran  and  Calvin istic  princes  of 

Germauy,  their  dissensions,  i.  357. 


M. 

Mably,  Abb6  de,  his  philosophical 
view  of  French  history,  i.  194. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  History 
of  England,  i.  132,184. 

Macpherson,  his  misrepresentations  as 
to  the  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  i. 
488. 

Magazines,  their  value  as  mirrors  of 
passing  events,  ii.  226. 

Magna  Charta,  i.  177. 

Mahomet,  rise  of,  i.  71 ;  the  Koran, 
73;  considerations  on  his  character 
and  design,  75;  permanency  of  his 
institutions  a  misfortune  to  the 
human  race,  80. 

Mahon,  Lord,  his  History  commended, 
ii.  298. 

Marcel,  the  Parisian,  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  power  of  the  States 
General,  i.  186. 

Maria  Theresa,  her  helpless  situation 
at  her  accession,  ii.  307 ;  aggression 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  308;  her 
successful  appeal  to  the  Hunga- 
rians,  314;  her  after-life,  316. 

Mariana,  the  great  historian  of  Spain, 
character  of  his  work,  i.  223. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  his  character, 
ii.  130;  his  want  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, 171. 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  her  Me- 
moirs, ii.  173. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  steady  patriotism 
of,  ii.  16. 

Mary,  Queen,  religious  intolerance 
not  confined  to,  i.  293;  furious 
proceedings  of  the  Reformers  of 
her  lime,  297. 

Mary  II.,  her  pnident  government 
ii.  92;  her  death,  92. 
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Matthias  the  Emperor,  i.  360. 

MaxiroiliaD,  the  Emperor,  his  merits, 
i.  358. 

Mexico,  conquest  of,  iu  74. 

Mirabeau,  his  work  on  the  Prussian 
Monarchy,  ii.  305,  325. 

Modem  History  and  Languages,  Pro- 
fessorship of^  its  foundation,  i.  27. 

Monk,  GenenU,  base  temporising  of, 
i.  466;  restores  Charles  II.,  467. 

Monkish  historians,  when  and  how 
to  be  read,  i.  132. 

Montezuma,  degradation  of,  ii.  76. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  alleged  cruelty 
to  the  Reformers  denied,  i.  270. 

Morgarten,  battle  of,  i.  238. 


N. 


Nantz,  Edict    of,  its  provisions,  i. 

332,  351. 
Naseby,  battle  of,  i.  432. 
National  debt,  considerations  on  the, 

u.  337. 

spirit,  decay  of,  with  the 

advance  of  commerce,  reflections 
on,  ii.  290. 

Naylor's  History  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy,  its  character,  i.  236, 
242. 

Netherlands,  religious  wars  in  the, 
i.  336;  their  results,  350;  argu- 
ments of  the  Spanish  statesmen, 
ii.  448. 

Norman  Conquest  establishes  the  feu- 
dal system  in  England,  i.  129. 

North,  Lord,  asserts  the  right  to  tax 
the  colonies,  ii.  377;  attempts  to 
carry  it  out,  387;  his  fiulure,  441; 
his  character,  443. 

Northern  nations,  their  contests  with 
the  Romans,  i.  28;  their  success, 
36;  the  Dark  Ages,  40. 


O. 


Omnge,  Prince  of,  withstands  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  i. 
340;  forms  the  Union  of  Utrecht, 
349. 


Orange,  Prirce  of.      See   William, 

Prince  of  Orange. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,   the   Kegent,  his 

character,  iL  240. 


P. 


Paine,  effects  of  his  pamphlet.  Com- 
mon Sense,  ii.  430;  his  specious 
reasoning  on  the  American  paper 
money,  486. 

Paper  money,  considerations  on,  ii. 
476;  that  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, its  depreciation,  477*  482, 
486. 

Papists,  laws  against,  i.  296;  ii.  108. 

Parliament,  speculations  on  its  origin, 
i.  162;  rise  of  the  two  Chambers, 
163,  174;  the  power  of  taxation, 
173;  contests  with  the  Crown, 
137,  397,  496;  civil  war,  429; 
Revolution  of  1688,  ii.  44. 

Passive  obedience,  considerations  on, 
ii.  161. 

Passau,  provisions  of  the  peace  of,  i. 
355. 

Pelham  Administration,  the,  its  cha- 
racter, ii.  276,  295;  displaced  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  295. 

Penal  laws  and  their  consequences, 
i.  296;  ii.  108. 

Pensionary  Parliament,  the,  i.  478. 

Peru,  conquest  of,  ii.  78. 

Petition  of  Right,  observations  on 
the,  i.  397. 

Philip  I.  of  France  does  homage  to 
the  Count  de  Sanceme,  i.  102. 

Philip  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  enacts 
sumptuary  laws,  i.  104;  his  8trug« 
gle  with  the  Pope,  106. 

Philip  le  Hardi,  King  of  France, 
ennobles  one  of  his  tradesmen,  L 
104. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  bigotry,  L 
338;  his  projects  defeated,  349. 

Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France, 
oppresses  the  Jews,  i.  103. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  his  administration,  ii.  295 ; 
his  fall,  296;  his  opposition  to  the 
American  War,  380.  See  Chat- 
ham, Earl  o£i 
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zarro,  character  of,  li.  78. 
(ace  Bill,  discussions  on  the,  ii.  98, 
144;  views  of  Dr.  Paley,  144. 
liny,  persecution  of  the   Christians 
by,  i.  256. 
'oland,  partition  of,  ii.  317. 
olitical  economy,  the  science  oi^  ii. 
329. 
'oltrot,  an  assassin,  i.  316. 

i:*ope8,  rise  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the,  i.  50;  its  various  stages,  123. 

Popish  Plot,  the,  ii.  10;  judicial 
murder  of  Lord  Stafford  and  others, 
11. 

Popular  commotions  in  England,  their 
usual  limits,  i.  160. 

Portuguese,  their  maritime  discoveries, 
.       ii.  82. 

J  Pownall,  Governor,  his  warnings  to 
the  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
taxing  the  colonies,  ii.  383^  384, 
385. 

Prerogative  and  privilege,  struggle 
between,  i.  138. 

Presbyterians,  their  design  to  alter 
the  Church  government,  i.  423; 
their  contest  with  the  Indepen- 
'  dents,  425;  driven  from  the  Par- 
liament, 444  ;  their  error,  445 ; 
endeavour  to  secure  the  constitu- 
tion on  the  King^s  return,  477; 
disputes  with  the  Church,  479;  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  481. 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  considerations 
onthc,ii.  101,114. 

Pretender,  the  Young,  his  romantic 
adventures,  iL  281. 

Private  judgment,  right  of,  i.  282; 
its  important  consequences  in  the 
State  as  well  as  the  Church,  283. 

Progress  of  Society,  I<ecture  on,  i.  71. 

Protestants.     See  Reformation. 

Prussia.    See  Frederick  1 1. 

Prynne,  his  speech  in  favour  of  an 
accommodation  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament,  i.  436;  his  de- 
tail of  his  sufferings,  436. 

Pulteney  leads  the  opposition  to  Sir 
Jlobert  Walpole,  ii.  270;  is  suc- 
cessful, 270;  ungratefully  treated, 
273. 

Puritans,  cruel  treatment  of  the,  under 


Elizabeth,  i.  293  ;  their  flight  to 
America,  402;  their  sprit  surviving 
in  their  descendants,  ii.  429. 


R. 


Ralph,  his  merits  as  an  historian,  ii. 
89. 

Ramsay's  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  ii.  420. 

RavaiUac,  his  assassination  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  i.  316. 

Raynal,  Abb6,  character  of  his  work 
on  the  European  settlements  in  the 
Indies,  ii.  83. 

Reading,  historical,  books  recommend- 
ed, L  vii.;  mode  of  studv,  6. 

Rebellion  uf  1745,  sketch  of,  ii.  279, 
28Q. 

Reformation,  the,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  its  precursors,  i.  251; 
evils  and  benefits  accompanying  it, 
252 ;  intolerance  of  all  parties, 
266 ;  diversity  of  opinions  among 
the  reformed,  274 ;  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  353. 

Regicides,  their  trial  after  the  Resto- 
ration, i.  473 ;  their  firmness  in 
death,  473. 

Relics  carried  with  the  king  of  France 
on  his  journeys,  i.  104. 

Requesens,  the  successor  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  i.  348. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  his  Memoirs,  i.  41. 

Restorcition  of  Charles  II.,  i.  471. 

Restoration  Parliament,  their  acts^  i. 
471. 

Richard  II.,  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  in  favour  of,  i.  148. 

Rights,  Bill  of,  ii.  55. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  his  valuable  histori- 
cal works,  1.  266,  301 ;  ii.  64. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  the  British  Minister, 
his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Maria 
Theresa,  ii.  312. 

— — -— —  his  remarks  on  the 
American  contest, ii.  396. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  his  miserable  end, 
ii.  15. 

Rockingham  Administration,  the,  ii« 
434. 
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Rodengo  the  Cid,  i.  224. 
Rodolph  the  Emperor,  i.  860. 
Romanists,  persecation  of,  under  E1U 

uibeth,  i.  296;    under  succeeding 

reigns,  298;  favour  of  Charles  II. 

towards  them,  ii.  22;  penal  laws 

under  William  III.,  108. 
Romans  invade  Britain,  i.  127;  they 

retire,  128;  retain  their  own  laws 

and  part  of  their  lands  under  the 

rule  of  the  Barbarians,  119. 
and  Barbarians,  contests  of 

the,  i.  28;   fall  of  the  Western 

Empire,  37. 
Romish  Church,  distinguishing  rites 

of  the,  early  mention  of,  i.  67. 
Russell,  Lord  William,  execution  of, 

ii.  9. 
Ryc-IIouse  Plot,  the,  ii.  8. 


S. 


Sachevercll,  Dr.,  trial  of,  ii.  1 57. 

Salique  Code,  analysb  of  the,  i.  58; 
homicide  not  capitally  punished, 
60;  theft,  60;  debts,  61;  limitation 
of  property  to  the  male,  61;  the 
female  sex,  61;  treason,  62;  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  62;  inferences, 
64. 

Saracens,  their  fanaticism  and  fary, 
i.  78. 

Savage  and  civilised  life,  opposite 
evils  of,  i.  33,  118. 

Saxons,  their  invasion  of  Britain,  i. 
128;  their  ravages  in  other  quar- 
ters, 124. 

Scotland,  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to 
force  the  English  Liturgy  on,  i. 
411;  Union  with  England,  ii.  175; 
reflections  on  the  history  of  the 
country,  202. 

Scottish  Anny  in  England,  i.  412; 
disgracefully  give  up  Charles  I.  to 
the  Parliament,  433. 

Security,  Act  of,  in  Scotland,  its  pro- 
visions, ii.  ]  90. 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  the,  i.  431. 

Sempach,  battle  of,  i.  238. 

Septennml  Bill  a  necessary  measure, 
u.  215,  ^ 


Servetus,  death  of,  i.  268. 

Settlement,  Act  of,  its  provisions,  ii. 
115. 

Shaftesbury,  intrigues  of,  i.  498; 
plans  an  insurrection^  ii.  8 ;  his 
death,  15. 

Ship-money,  the  question  of,  i.  408. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  execution  of,  ii.  9. 

Society,  Progress  of.  Lecture  on,  L 
71. 

Somcrs,  Lord,  impeachment  of,  ii. 
106. 

South  Sea  Company,  its  origin,  ii. 
255;  its  scheme  for  converting  the 
National  Debt,  256;  frauds  of  its 
directors  and  others,  257 ;  opposi- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,262. 

Spain,  early  history  of,  i.  222;  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  ii.  68; 
War  of  the  Succession,  118;  war 
with  England,  228. 

Spaniards,  their  cruelties  in  America, 
ii.81. 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of  the,  ii. 
118;  peace  of  Utrecht,  139. 

Stafford,  Lord,  judicial  murder  of,  ii. 
11. 

Stamp  Act,  the,  its  passing  and  re- 
peal,  ii.  377. 

Standing  Army,  question  of  a,  i.  471 ; 
ii.  100;  establishment  of  one  in 
France,  L  209. 

States  General  of  France  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  National  As- 
semblies in  the  times  of  Charle- 
magne, i.  106;  their  struggles  with 
the  kiniTP,  196;  lose  their  import- 
ance, 200. 

Strafford,  Lord,  attainder  of,  i.  417. 

Stuart  Papers,  the,  ii.  69. 

Sully,  Memoirs  of,  their  value,  i. 
306. 

Summaries  of  history  not  recom- 
mended, i.  5;  only  useful  to  revive 
knowledge,  6. 

Sumptuary  Laws,  enactment  of,  i. 
104. 

Swiss  mercenary  troops,  defence  of 
the,  i.  239. 

Switzerbnd,  early  history  of,  i.  236. 


b]B  faioniable  picture  of  the 
i.  32;  bis  zeal  for  li 

127. 

,  pover  of,  retained  by  the 

inciit.i.173;  conteBls  on  the 
Ribjeot.  Hi;  its  retention  by  the 
^ailiwnent  de  best  safeguard   of 

ii.  333,  470;  mistaken  nolion  at  la 
k  chief  caust  of  the  American  War, 

c.  Sir  Wflliam,  higli  character 
i.  15. 
r««t  Act,  occnnon  of  it)  passing,  ii, 
23;  attempts  to  relicre  the  Dis- 
lenters  from  its  operation,  24,  57; 
inJDitice  of   uich  exclnsioa 


Thirty  Yean'  War,  Its  origin,  i. 
.    Thnanut.    Stt  Da  Tbou. 

Toleratian,  courideistioni  on,  i.  25S, 
299. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  queetlon  of, 
i.  101. 

Tories  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
.  give  obedience,  ii.  14,  161;  after 
the  ReTotnlion  of  1688  correspond 
with  the  exiled  StnartB,  92;  make 
an  nnaatislactory peace  with  France, 
1B9;  their  hmtility  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  274,  337. 

Tory  Ministry  of  Queen  Anne  con- 
sent (0  a  peace  on  loodeqaate  terms. 


100. 

Triennial  Bill,  its  nature,  ii.  99. 

Trinity.     Set  Arians  and  Snciniana. 

Truce  of  the  Lord,  its  nature,  i.  1 02. 

Tucker,  Dean,  his  tracts  on  the  Ame- 
rican War,  ii.  392. 

Tuiner,  bis  Hietoiy  of  England,  i. 
130. 


U. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  its  eftect  on  the 
Preibyierians,i.  181, 

Onion  of  Scotland  with  England  at- 
tempted by  James  I.,  ii.  m3;  effect- 
ed by  Cromwell,  I  Si ;  attempted  in 
vain  by  Charles  II.  and  William 


.,  184;  - 


1  in  the  t 


of  Anne,  186;  Act  of  Security, 
190;  the  Union,  how  effected,  IDS; 
nnfarourable  to  the  civil  liberties  of 
England,  B04. 

United  States  of  America,  their  foi^ 
mat  establishnient,  ii.  £02;  their 
probable  future,  slS. 

Utrecht,  Union  of,  the  fonndition  of 
the  Republic  of  Holland,  i.  349. 

peace  of,  its  merits  can- 
vassed, ii.  139. 

Oibridge,  treaty  of,  i,  433, 


W. 

Wslpote,  Horace,  character  of  his 
hisUirical  publications,  ii.  297. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  hia  great  merit 
that  of  securing  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick on  tlie  throne,  il.  210;  his 
mild  government,  211;  parliamen- 
tary debates,  31 2  1  the  excise  scheme, 
2)5;  cormption  imputed  to  him, 
217;  hie  views  on  commerce,  225; 
his  opposition  to  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  225;  accuiationi  against 
him,  227;  censured  for  continuing 
to  hold  office,  230;  bis  death,  232; 
reflections  on  his  character,233, 235; 
his  low  estimate  of  history,  i.  22. 

Walstein,  hia  extraordinary  character, 


490;  becomes  President    of   the 
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